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NATIONAL COORDINATION CENTER 



Title: 



Research and Development Coordinatior 
Prograx:n 



Principal Staff:' 

Purpose^ objective^ or 
goals:. 



Jame>^ O. Miller, Terry Uenay 

To stimulate, facilitate > anci support a 
»(6casec3 'programmatic research and 
development effort in the field of early 
r.hildhood education and development. Th^ 
system and procedures which ave/designed 
to maintain this endeavor will include a; 
continuous analysis and evaluation. of the , 
existing and present status of knowledge.- v . - 
stimulate and generate research and 
development rvork and maintain a contina* 
bus program analysis and evaluation. 
Such ajnalyscs will provide the basics Jor 
developing criteria, for allocation of re.*=jearch 
and development funds. 



Importance, need, or 
:juAti:fieairionr ■ 



The acti\dties arid projects iu this program 
.are deAxgnfed to stimulate research and ^ 



\ 



development efforts^ in the various/componerii^ 
centers by .providing selective^Xsubstantive 
sanimaries of the researciratid programs in 
^^KiHtcnce- Such a knowledge ba,se v/ill be 
used for long range planning, to fill;^knovy'- 
ledge ^i^apsv ^o provide the basis- fo/ inter- 
venfcioix sjtrategies and shape the 'development 
of materials and devices for eai^ly childhood 

.c^ducation. The program must have internal 
as well as external means of evaluation of 
bothpr.oduct and process^. Thus, this pro- 

!gram is at the core of the National Laboratory 

-effort* ^ — ' 



MethvKl, strategy^ or 
design: . 



TKe^strate^gies jmy inj^^^^^'^?^*??? ?/*. . 
sioning field resources, promiaing investi- 
i^alcuo and acknowledged experts f o r thf- 



production of summary artd evaluative 
papers oh existing research and educational 
programs irnhenfiellTV^ 7 
oducai.tion and development. The Steering 
Committeo, as the. policy making body of . 



4 



N-A 




V 



14 



Characteristic* of the 
users: 



Expected end products 
of results: 



ai iuhuh>rr of t>ttt|t4m)(i^|N^B ire- ■ - 

Ie4^sh A4iiniW#niilftf r«|6ard|i» 
>fvili 1M «ftU«lM|4) ftlfti li»f *mi8ing in. 
Vttllf4tot» wiU InI i^MlMtoA through dis- . 
•trtiition Aiuaya«ti •|»*tlit lifilf « will be 
lfd«ntifi«d 9Jx<i tiialM ttltMlflt will Iw 
Aik«d to •tt^*rvi#f llM 9t«p«r*Hon •! Ir«vl«w 
iMtpsrs. RsgitUfi •IfttgrMnti pubtiotioAS, 

prodta«ts vill 1m e«miiU«4 «nd an thai* . 
^lit of th« pr«««ftt work in th« r«tt*#«h Mti 
d«velopni«st ctatof • tHll !»• made from 
tksm. TMi AMlyiilt will be used 

for pUnaing pavf fHli ibttlitn of w#rk, 
diss«min«4i«il piwpotst; f .U a bri«fi«g 
docomtnt for .dsvvUping^ fiind aliocatlott- 
criteria. A compir ohsniive system f or . r e - 
yiew of the Nationil Laboratory program 
will be da signed and implsihented using 
plannjlng conaaltaats wlMrs ae *essary. The 
systsm will be saasitiva to planning needs 
and will provide for evaloatioh at critical 
decision points. Decisions will be made by 



SteeringXominit|ajLj«.soJ!li^ on work 
load and-work iha»iag of Jflia ra search and 
development companaats aad on commissions 
outside the laboratory complex. 



The program has- aaJts target population 
all tte com^^ents ia the National Labora- 
tory complete. . " 



1. State of the.at-jt papers in selected re- 
search and program areas. 

2. Report on laboratary program' analysis 
. with appropriate graphics. 

3. A priority list for fund allocation based 
- .. on-objective: critaria. , 

4. Registers of programs, publications 
and products, and a descriptive brochure 
of ^e N ait t aaiai Laboratory. 

,5 , Compr-eherrirf** plan -for - program x.e.vi«w:. 



Page 3 

Evaluation Procedures: 



Relationship to other 
projects and focus; 



Flow chart, time 
schedule: 

Linkages: 



Evaluation of substantive papers on research 
and programs will be made by the Steering 
Committee in conference. Use of theje 
documents should be apparent in program , 
planning^and markers will be identified. 
The system of program revie\7 and efvalua- 
tioh will be reviewed itself by the Advisory 
Board and the U. S* Office of Education, 

1, Analyses and evaluation of research 
and program papers, the pro gz am. 
analysis, the programs, publications 
and products registers are inputs to 

* the C6n>munication and Collaborative 
programs. 

2, . Program analysis, evaluation plan and 

evaluation criteria for fund allocation 
will be inputs to the Management and 
Funding programs. 

Attached, * - 



Programs,- publications, and products 
registers are directly related to tlie program* 
^.analysis and become inputs to the evaluation 
, plan; the registers and prbgramTs "combi 
with the re search^ and early childhood 
education programs analyses and summaries 
are inputs to developing research and 
development products* 



4»" 



NATIONAL -COORDINATION .CENTER 
< 



N-B 
Title: 



»rf 



f^urpqse, objective, op 
goals; 



Importance/ need, or 
justivication: 



Method, strategy, or 
design; 



ERIC 



Intra- and.Extramaral Collaboration PrograYn 

C. B. Lavatelli, M. M. Scott, J. O. Miller . 

To develop and implement proc^dur^s and ^ 
fne chani«na;s^,ioic.^ effective 
collaborative arrangements witlSn the 
National Labqratbry and between the Na- 
tional Labpratbry and other* instrumentalities. 



The prganizationiil pattern of the National 
Laboratory is designed to create enrichfed 
collaborative research and development^ 
opportunities between instituti^ons .with a / 
variety of populiitibns geographically distf i- 
.bated throughout the United States. • - Col- " 
laborative work in. it$ elf should help -to ^ 
strengthen the ongbing .research in research 
andf djevfelopment centers, while an active 
ptogram.to iughlight collaborative possi- 
bilities should stimulate interest in problems^ 
ftot presently being- )f e searched in a'ny of the 
denters." . • ' . ; * ^ 



Internal collaboration. The^strategi6*s in- 
volved include: 

1. iTse of .the program analysis to idcfntify 
"bommon re^'earch problems around ' , 
^hich c6Uafc6ratiVe-e*fforts might, c 

2. Planned confierences of senior^investi- 

. gatojs.to design coUaboraJive research 
efforts Jn selected topics. . » 

3. Selected maiiihgs of inforrnation relatiV.e 
to collaborative efforts, of those re- 
searchers participating and others 

; , » speq^xfically engaged in related research. 
'4.^ * Preparation of apnotdted bibliographies 
out of fugitive materialm an which 
nil a hnr;^Hve efforts are being under- 



* taken. 

5. Steering Committee discussions and 
decisions regarding -prfts sing problems 
which need collaborative effort. 

• ■ . ■ , J ■ ■ • 



N-B. • * ' 
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Method; strategy, or 
.design (contijiued) 



CliaractferistiLCs of the. 
users: 



. Expected end ptoducts* 
of results: 



1^ 



Evaluation procedure: 



External collaboration. ; ' ^ ' 

!• ' Survey and^id^ntification o£ researchers ,^ 
presently engage d in ear,ly' childhood 
educatiQi} resejr^ch for. the preparation • 
/ :of a-catalogvie. This catalogue will be . 
used for consultant identification and 
^initiating the exchange pf working 
papers, preprints, and poKlished docii- 
ments*, , \ , 

2. Analysis of early childhood ..education.' 
progranis undey way and supported by 
various federal agencies, in order to. 
initiate c6rhm*unicati6nanii develop , • 
opUaborative arrangements* 

3, Selected visitation of th^ most promising ' 
instrumentalities v/hich'caa share in 

the work load at field testing and 
'\ evaluati,on points to develop instru- : 
mentaj liaison, 

I'AefeiJnal: Senior investigators from National . 
Laboratory research and development, 
centers. 

External: Independent investigators; other 
funded instrumentalities such as Regional 
Laboratories, etc. • — . ^ 

1. Preparation of a pa^er for circulatioxl' 
on comrnon research problems. 

2. iSenior investigators conference report 
with collaborative research design/ 

3. ^ Annotated bibliography of fugitive 

materials. 

4. Catalogue of active researchers^; 

5. Report on analysis of funded ^arly child- ^ 
hood education programs^ in other agencies. 

Evaluation will be primarily of the number and 
kind of collaborative efforts which arc geneir^ 
ated.*^ A study is^ underway of the measurernient- 
of cbllaborationytnd. cooperation and it is ^ 
expected that measures may be taken at 
three different, levels which vary aLpng a par- 
ticipation continuum; Ti\e input ofidehtified 



ERLC 
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N-B . Hr 

Page 3 

Evaluation procedure 
(continued) 



independent investigators to the communi- 
cation network will also serve a3 evaluative 
markers. . * ' ^ ^ 

In order to look more systematically at the 
effectiveness of collaboration, a compara- 
tive study is' in planning, which will examine 
the basic assumptions underlying collabora- 
tion. . * 



Relationship to other, 
projects^'and focus; 



Flow chart, time 
schedule: 

Linkages : 



Both inte^-nal^and external collaboration 
arrangements should strengthen the research 
and development program. The^end products 
should be iise*ful to tiieJPJiLnning and Manage- 
ment Prograni, XC6^Mrce Development 
Program, and the Oommun^catiohs Network.. 

Attached. % • ' 



As stated in the* Methods section, .the activitie 
are listed in sequential order. 
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NATIONAL COORDINATION CENTER 



N-BA 

Title: ^ ^ 

Principal .Staff: 

Purpo se r-ob jective ,^ ._or 
goals: 



Importanc?,, rxecd, or 
just^Lfication: ^ " 



Method, ^ strategy,, or 
designr 



Identiflcatioa and Program Analysis of 
Extramuical Instrumentalities • • . ^ 

M. M. Scott 

To -develop and implement procedures and 
"^mechanisms for establishing and maintaixi- 
irig an investigator -register of persons and " 
groups* external to the National Laboratory 
who are working in research in^ Ea,rly Child- 
hood Education and to develop and implement 
procedures and mech^ni^ms for a systematic 
analysis of these^actiyit^e'^ 

Cooperation' and collaboration are integral 
"assumptions. under lying the^basicor,gani- 
z.ational pattern oi th^ National Labor atQ;ry 
itself. In- order tcmaximia'e the R&D , , 
^effort'^andln order to make .more efficient 
*use of iresearch^-energies and monies avail- 
able, viable cooperative relationships with^ . 
other i>or.sons and groups working with 
" young chiidrejvis''deemed "Essential; A' 
' logical first step in.th^ establishment of- 
such relati*onshipsls;the identification and ;^ 
analysis of^iarly Childhood Education prp- '^^ 
grams external to theLab^ ^ ** 

*The strategies; involved include; > \ 
1. Development of a catalog of .inyesti- . - 
gatbrsby 

a. designing- a format fgr such a catalog 
'b. obtaining vitae .alyeady a vallate and 
using these for a trial run through 
Nthe forniat '* 
• c, identification Qf all potential regis- 
trees through, \j8e of program and 
project descriptions, directories, 

etc* t ' ' .S^^ , 

. ^d. obtaining up-to-date information 
on each investigator 



NATIONAL COORDINA.TION.CE1JITER 



N-BA 
Title: 



/ Identification and Program Analysis of 
Extramural In str amenta litie s 



Principal Staff: 

Purpose, objective, » or^ 
goals : 



Importance, '>ieed, or. 
justification': 



Method, strategy, or 
design: 



M, M/ Scott . . ^ 

To develop and implement procedures atid ^ 
mechanisms for establishing and maintain- 
ing an investigator register of persons and 
^roaps-ex-ter-nalJ;.o_the^^ Laboratory 
who- are working in researchTiHlEarly^Child — 
hood Education and to develop and implement 
procedures and mechanisms for a systematic, 
analysis of these activities. 

Cooperation and collaboration are integral - 
assumptions underlying the bSsic organi- 
zational pattern of the National Laboratory 
itself*: In order to maximi:?.e the R&D - 
• effort^andin order to make more efficient-' 
use of researjch energies and monies avail-? 
able, ^viable cooperative relatioriships with 
Qther persons and groups working with 
young cltjildren is deemed essential* A 
logical fir,s£ step inHhe establishment of • ^ 
such, relationships'is the identification and 
analysis of Early Childhood Education pro- 
grams external to the Lab» - . • . 



b. 



The str^-tegies involved include: ' 
1* Development of a casing of investi- 
gator sby • * - ' 
• a, designing a format for Such a catalog 
obtaining vitae already available and 
*using 'these for a trial run-through ' 
the formaj:' 

identification of all potential regis- 
trees thro^jgb use of program and 
project 'desicri]5tions, directories, 

etc. ^ ^ . ^ 

obtaining up-to-date information 
on each investigator 



d: 



N-BA 
Page Z 

Method, strategy, or 
design (Continued) , * 



e. compilatibn of -tlui drita ^ndj>ro- 
• ^'duction of the catalog 
£. selected dis.seminatieri of catalog 
g, maintenance of th^^ catalog in a 
, current status f .r * 

2. Development, of a systematic aiialysis 
of all ECE programs and projects 
■external to the National Laboratory by 

a. designing a format of analysis in- 
cluding selection of relevant ' ' 
variables for study such as topic* 
areas under investigalgion, popu-- 
lation and sample characteristics, . . . 
stafrinv'olvedr-monieslal 

etc*' (This format "will be designed ' 
so that it will have maximuni mesh- 
ing with the retreival systems of 
all other "National Lab components 
as Well, as |/Ke ERIC Citaringhouse.) . 

b. detailed study of program ancl pro- • 
jec^ descTriptions using the developed 

— fojjmat . . • •* '^ l 

c. selected visitation to instrumentalities'. 
^ " showing the mbst promise • « 

d. compilation of data\andWther . ' 
^' analyses aci;oas programs along • . . 

whatever lines emerge as pertinent , . 

• and relevant points of commpn 
endeavor\ " c . 



^^jr 3. Prepstration of a papir delineating are^^s 
of- common .endeavor, mutual research 
/problems, a3:eas where needed 3:e search 
- - is lacldng, e tp> ^ a n^^deatifying critical 
coilabprative areas.' 4% 

4^. Contixiaous reassessment of the needs 
and efforts pf the field via continued - v 
program analysis in order to maintain: 
in current statu? tfie identification of 
critical collaborative iareas*,. 
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Characteristics of the 
users: 



•Expected end products 
of results: 



Evaluation procedures: 



Relationship to other 
prograrrjs: 



Coordinator of extramural activities, 
luve.cf.x^^ators thoughout the National Labora- 
tory as well as groups involved in ECE a*e- 
search external to the Nfational Lab such a's 
directors of Regional Euuca'ti'oilai Lalvs't 
R&D Center s,''Tetc, \ , 

1. Catalog of investigator sT 

2. Program resumes of all ECE programs 
analyzed, / ' - , - 

3. Paper suinmarrzing common areaa, ' 
problems, etc.,- and identifying critical 
collaborative areas, 

] . Evaluation of the identification studies . 
will be primarily" by number of.ihVfeisti- 
gators identified and. percentage who 
respond. to biographical requests of the. 
register. ' Number anS kind 6f requests- 
5 ^ for tKe catalog or its information will 

also be kept^ Somit attempt to evaluate " 
the qualitative nature :of .the catalog will 
be made by calculating th^ percjsntage 
of requests which the catalog is* able to 
answer succe^^sfuilly. 

2* Evaluation of the program analyses .may. 
be done by calculating' the pe:rt:entage of 
requests for information which the 
resumes from such analyses arc able 
to answer successfully. A second 
meaisure of the quali^tative aspects of 
the program analyses and subsequent 

^^^^^ rejport may be "found in the number of 
^ collaborartive st.ucU^i? which they are able 
to stimulate. ' • t 

The identification and program analyses of 
research and development efforts e-vtern^l 
to the National Laboratory Nvill serve as a 
basis for and fe.ed directly into the'planmng 
and development of.qollaborative activities 
between the National Lab6ratory and other 
i n s tr u nie n taliti e s . * ' . • 



Flow chart, time, 
schedule: 



Attached. 
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NATIONAL COORDINATION CENTER 



N-BB 
Title: 



Principal Staff; 

Purpose, objective, or 
goalr>: 



Irnportance, need, or 
justification: 



Method, strate[^y, or 
fl.osign: 



Planning and Development of Collaborative 
Activities Between, the National Laboratory, 
aAd Extramural Instrumentalities 

M. U; Scotf * " . , . . 

' To develop and implement procedures and 
mechanisms for encouraging, stimulating 
and generating collaborative activities 
between the National Laboratory 3?nd other . 
instrumentalitie s. 

Cooperation and collaboration a^e integral 

^assumptions underlying the' b^sic organi- 
zational^pattern of the Nati^n^ Laboratory, 
itself* In order to maximize the R&D 
effort, and irt order to Snake more efficient 
use of research energies, and monies avail- 
able, viable' cooperative relationships with, 
other per.sons'^and groups working with 

-yoxtng children is deemed ^ssen^tial. Th'e^ 
^eoirje trie progression which is olten ob- ^ \ 

•tained by unification of individual, efforts/ 
is^thought to be ,a highly productive way of 
achieving a desired research end point 
with maximum quality and minimum time - 

' and of producing a higher >deld on thi re- 
seafck dollar, ' 

1. Encovirage between investigators work- 
u ing in similar ai^eag^spontaneoUs and 

^ productive exchange's .of idfeas, working 
paper sr interim reports, etc. , through' 
such tools as investigator catalog, 
program analyses and/or paper re sanie 
selective mailings, phone calls, etc. 

2. Promote direct contact of investigators, 
working in critical collaborative areas 

-for .the purpose of stimulating Coopera- 
tive research ideas and designs through 

■ use of such techiliques as conference 
calls, etc. 
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Method, strategy, or 
design (Continued) . . 



Characteristics of the 
users: 

Expected end products 
of results: - 

Evaluation procedures: 



3» Proriiote symposia, invited diacUssion 
groups, etc, at pr of essiohar meetings 
on tcypics in critical collaborative 
areas* . ' 
' 4. When sufficient interest and planning 

has developed in a critical collaborative 
area, sponsor conference for generating 
collaborative study, - - 

5, Provide selected support services for- 
a. collaborative study such a^ access ? 
to data bank,, resource holdings, pro- 
duct disserninatioh, etc. 

Investigators working in similar areas of 
research in Early Childhood Education^ 

CoUaboratiye activities between the National 
Laboratory and other instrumentalities. 



I. Number and kind "bf ^collaborative 
; activities generated^ e,;g. , 
' a, collaborative" stuHies 



Relationship to other 
programs: 



Flow chart, time 
schedule: ' 



' . 'b, cooperative efforts (such as staff 
^ sharinj:j for consultative purposes) 
c, discussions^ paper exchanges, etc. 
2, A comparative study is in planning of 
the relative effectiveness of different 
methods of generating collaboration. 

The planning and.development of coUaboralive 
activities recei^ves input . from and provides 
output to all, other components- of the N^itional 
Laboratory in. providing ready accCi^s to the 
field of^^:CE external' to the National Lab for 
such activities as field testing of research 
ideas, wider dissendination of products, 
etr , ' , ' ' • 

Autached, 
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NATIONAL COORDINATION CENTER 



N-C 



Title: 

Principal Statt: 

Purpose^ objective, or' 
goats: . - 



Importance, need, 
justification: 



or. 



Method, 
design: 



Btr^ 



strategy, or 



Communication Network 



Car 83, J. O. Miller, B., McNeil 

To design, develop and implement ^ com- 
munications network to hasten the flow 
of information both within the organizational 
structure dt the National Laboratory and* 
between the National Laboratory :and other 
people- and^agencies; , ^ 

This'program.has. both long and short term 
goals . The long term- goal is, to move . 
research and development results into, 
practice a,s rapidly as possible. The short ^ 
term gojali^ include developing an awareness- 
of the work ol the National Labpritory among 
individuals outside the.Labcoratpry and to - 
support through improved communicatiq^yi • 
the oncoAiing work within the La.^oratot^y.^ 
At the.heart of the research and develop-"^' 
merit eftort lies the need tor a rapid com- 
munication system which speeds^ the flow of : 
inforrriation during the entire -research and „ 
development process.- The active resear.cher 
must have the v/ork of other investigators 
easily'available to him if he is to make 
quantum leaps'during the conduct of ^research. 
If the practicing field is to be atfected b^ 
r esearch %nd development products, these 
must be available much more rapidly than 
has been the case heretofore, A compre- 
hensive communication network using th^. ■ 
most jfecently developed tech*iol6gy is a 
basic support system to the Laboratory, 

U A Jnghiy integrated internal communi- 
cation network will be designed and ' 
developed to support and speed the flow 
of ideas and products among the re- 
search community and to consumer . 
groups, ^he network will agt as a 
♦ . sounding board for novel but untested * 
];>ypothei|es« • 



_TKis system includes both the inte- 
gration Qt the best possible software 
aird'hiirdware components available. 

The exte-rnal communication network 
will require the development ot an inter- • 
face between the National Laboratory 
'and individuals and other agencies. In- 
vestigators and agencies active in work 
with young children-and xnrcarly child-, 
.hood education and deVelopment will be 
"identified and catalogtied aqcording to 
their interest area ar? the "first step in - . 
establishing external communications. ^ . 
They will be solicited for preprints, 
reprints .apd working papers in an ex- . 
chaiVg^ s,ystem among investigators.^ 

The ^total communication network will 
serve the:dua:l functions of acquisition- • 
and dissemination of research infor-r' ' 
mation. The apquisition- function, which, 
may^at times operate- simultaneously 
with the dissemination function^ has as- 
its gdal the acquisition of relevant in- 
formation and materials from researchers 
aiid practitioners in the field of ea3;ly ^ 
- childhood ejauc'ation and developijiont. 
The dissemination function /rtli^have as r 
its p.rimaty goal to speed the dissemination 
ol apprpprikte' in toi' mation and materials* 
to researchers and practitioners. The 
acquisitiptn and dissemination strs^tegies- 
will include audience identification; 
desigrTof "Materials for wide distribution; 
use of appropriate media and technology; • 
establishment of aJ:elecommunications . 
netwdrk; distribution of monographs, 
state-of-the-art papers, occasional 
papers, bibliographies, and newsletters 
{both internal, and external); development 
of a system for rewriting and repackaging 
of'research materials; both formal and 
infor-mal com[munication at^ conferences, 
seminar's, colloquium, and workshops. 



N-C 
Page. 3 

..^..Expected-end>-products* 
ot r-e suits: 



-6a tegorical'ImaiUng lists, acquisition' ^ , % 
systems, .diasemination systems tor 
moneSfgraphs; state-ot^the-art reports, ' 
]positioi{ papers> occasional papers, news- 
letters, cuVriculum-materials and devices, 
slides, audio and video tap^s^ tilms, books, 
etc. . " \ 



Evaluation procedures: 



Procedures are being developed and new 
ones designed to measure the degree ot 
impact that the. various products and 
strategies, outlined above have on research 
and research utilization in. early childhood 
education, . : 



Relationship to other 
projects, and tocus: 



The coinmunication network is intiiriaLtely 
related to the resource development ^ro- ^ 
gram, the research and development 
program, ^.nd< the. intra and extramural' 
collaboi^ation program. The communication 
netw5)3?k provides a meanjB tor the tlow^ot 
^^information. • i ' 



Flow chart, time 
schedule: 

Linkages': 



Attached. 



The communication network will serve the ^ 
dual purpose of acquisition and ^dis semination 
tor .the research and developments,ettort, f ^ 
resource ax^Td. development program, and. the 
funding -and planning etibrrts, , 
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■NATIONAL COORDINATION CENTER 



N-CA- 
title: • 
Principal Staff: 



Purpose, objective, or 
goals: 



Iipportance, need, or 
justification: 



Method, strategy, or 
design: ^ 



Characteristics of the 



users: 



Information Analysis % 

Brian'Carss, James O. Miller, Mary 
Kitzmiller, Consultants \ ^ 

To develop a series of products which^ 
synthesize the results of many individual'* *' 
uncoordinated research and development 
observations and present them in an 
appropriate format for a specified audience, 
These products will be both research* ^ 
oriented and consumer oriented. 

"O" ^ * 

The information analysis pro.gram will 
satisfy two major functions of the ERIC . 
Clearinghouse, acqiiisition and dissemination. • 
.The dissemination function will require the . 
distribution of monographs, *8tate-of-the- ' 
art reports* occasional papers, internal and 
external newsletters, slide talks', films, 
video tapes, etc." The visibility obtained ' 
through the di^sem'i^natiQn function will 
dirpctly^aid the acquisition function, by 
presenting the informational needs oi the 
ERIC Clearinghouse. to' a Vfiriety of audiences: 

Identification of consultants from whohl 
monographs,, bibliographies, occasional 
papers, can be commissioned. - - ' ' 

Identification of sources of information 
for copy for the-Viirious newsletters. 
Development o*f a means to rewrite and 
repackage research materials* 
Development of an SDI program which * 
will rely on the Resources program for ^ 
audience identification* ' . » 

e. Use of all media and technology. T ^ 

A very broad spectrum ranging from research 
workers, administrator is and practitioners 
to the inter e/ted lay audience. 



a. 



b/ 
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N-CA 
Page 2 

Expected 6nd products 
of results; 



Evaluation procedures: 



Monographs, state-of-the art reports, 
position papers, specialized publications 
such as the '^self-indexing bibliography 
series (SIBS), curriculum materials, 
slides, audio and video tapes and films. 

Procedures are being developed to measure 
the degree of impact that the various dis- 
seminatioii products have on the research 
audience and the consumer audience in 
early childhood education. 



Relationship, to other- 
center projects and 
center, focus: > 



Resource Development 
R&D Program* 



Linkages or Activities 
within the program; ' 



R&D effort informational needs 
Resource and Development 



NATIONAL COORDINATION CENTER 



N-CB 

Title: 

■ » - ♦ 

,J*rincipal Staff; 

Purpose, objective, or 
goals: 



Importance, need, or 
justification: 




Metliod, ai.trategy, or 
design: 



Communication's Link (COMNET) 

Brian Carss, James O. Miller 

To develop a highly integrated internal 
communicatiohs network, to hasten and 
encourage the exchange and 'free flow of 
information wjLthih .NLECE. 



1. 

Z. 
3. 

4. 
5. 



8. 



.Make possible the Sharing of.informa- 
ti(|fial redources. 
Equalize access to information/ 
facilitate long^disfance interpersonal 
interactions. 

Provide better bibUogriphic services • 
Make,/life.saying»» information in- • ^ 
stantb'ously availiable. 
Decrease the prbduction^f unused 
copies of ar^^oHeTrange o*f inforxmtion 
materials^ / " 
Provide information in a forr?iat 
appropriate to, the user. ; 
Improve ^continuing education by the 
spontaneo\ts excjiangf^ of information. 
0 Decrease admini^ative delays in 
transmission and recep1;^on of manage 
ment.information, \ 
Decrease the possibility of co][lyright 
infringement by keeping track of ' ^ 
document use to protect the intellectual- 
property of the author. 



Install a teletype-writer <in eaich of the six 
R&D Centers and a seventh in the NCC. 
Initially a feasibility study wilLbe performed 
by attempting to simulate the actual in- 
formation traffic pattern among the .R&.D 
Center s . A pilot study, involving one tele - 
type -writer in the Arizona .R&D Center will 
;be initiated to collect operational data to 
verify the simulation model. ' 



10. 
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Ns^CB 
Page 2 



Characteristics of the 
users: 

Expected end products 
o£>results: 



Evaluation Procedures; 



Steering Committee, Principal Investigator 
^ and NLECE Staff. 

A highly integrated internal telecoinmunir 
caiions^ixetwork which will be documented 
with regard to traffic patterns of infor- 
mation flow, measurements of the accuracy 
. of different services, value knd popularity 
of various services, distribution of 
frequency of usage. 

Determine the usefulxiess olthe COMNET and 
determines the degree of satisfaction of 
users in relation to cost. It will be nBces- 
sary to record: 



a. Information needed in accounting* 

b. The amount of time delay before services 
are :^eceived (lag time). 

c. ^ The amount of time required for the 

complete service (response time)* 
d* , User 's interest patterns. 

e, ^ Position i"^ NLECE. ^ . \ 

f. Some measure of satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction. 



Relationship to other 
center projects or 
center focus: \ 

Flow chart, time 
schedule:* 

Linkages or activities 
within the program: 



Related to all projects who have inforrnational 
needs. '^"4 



12-1-68 to 4-30-69 Feasibility and pilot study 
5-1-69 to 11-30-69 Implenientation 

R&D Program 
Resource Program 
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NATIOIJAL CpORMNATION CENTER 



N-D 



Title: 



Principal Staff: 

Purjpose; objective, or 
goals: 



Si 



Importance, need, or 
justification: * 



Material and Human Resource Development 
Program / 

James O, Miller; NCC Statf 

The purpose ol this program. is to develop 
' a series of integrated ixiaterial and human 
resources banks which will support the re- 
search and development effort of the' lab- 
oratory and provide substantive materials 
and human expertise for field ^users of the ^ 
laboratory's product, ' . . ^ 

A centrally coordinated sodrce tor infor- 
mation ccfncerning materials, devices, , 
curriculum guides, tr^tining .syllabi, 
.manufacturers, publishers, and suppliers 
' of materials for educational programs for 
young childreh iS an essential ingre<Kent 
lor rapid dissemination of knowledge and 
practice. * Such a central collection, 
catalogued in a compatible system .use<t 
for all resource holdings, will provide' 
rapid access and retrieval to consumer 
. and research audiences. In a rapidly ex- 
panding field, the heed for consultant 
expertise to insure quality programs must 
also have the highest pridrity. 



Method, strategy, or 
design: ^ 



1. In the resource development program,' 
. a materials and devices bank will be 
begun, incorporating a system of con- 
tinuous acquisition and updating. 
Available butfugitive , sources will bc5 
identified and solicited for curriculum 
guides, training syllabi, etc, Mana- ^ 
facturers-S publishersS itnd supplieirsV 
catalogues will be included in a storage 
system compatible with other resource 
holdings of the IJational Coordinating 
Center, A complete inventory ^of the 
products so identified >yiU not be in- 
' eluded. ' Rather, the prime source wilL 
be identified tor referral. 
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N-D 
Page 2 

'Method, strategy, or 
design (continued) 



Characteristics of the 
users: 



Expected end products 
of results: 



Evaluation procedures: 



Relationship to other 
projects and focus : 



■ ■ ■ # - ■ ..• ■ 

2. A computer program resource bank 
will be developed including those . ' * * 
statistical programs most often used 

in research with young children* 

3. A data bank of psychometric and demo- 
graphic material on samples oi children 
in the research and development^ 
center population will be maintained 

for status investigatiohs. This, col- 
lection should also provide base line ♦ 
data' tor future comparisons; 

4 . Thr ough the identification df inve s - 
tigators a^d program analyses, quali** 
fied per sonnel with specialized 
expertise will be catalogued to dievelop 
a regiiterr ot human resources. 

5. A compatible system of acquisition, 
processing, storage and retrieve 
tor all reisource holdings will be 
developed. 

The principal users ot the sources would* 
be both those in the National Laboratory 
complex and in other agencies in tiie tield ^ 
and practitioners in ^arly childhood 
development programs. 

, Resource holdings in a compatible storage 
and retrieval systeni including documents, 
ma1:erials, computer programs, measure-^ 
meat data, and a human* resources register. 

Procedures will be developed to evaluate 
user requests and eventually the adequacy 
of the holdings for research and practitioner 
use. 

The resource development program is 
necessary for eilective communications, 
the research and development program 
and the collaboration program. 



Flow chart, time 



schedule: 



Attached. 
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LdnHages: 



The varioufi^reaource developmenjk 
activities are. bound by the constraint ot . 
. a compatible processing, storage and 
retrieval system. . 
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NATIONAL COORDINATION CENTER 



J' 
I 



Title: '~ 
Principal Staff: 



Purpose, objective, or 
' goals : 



Importance, need, or 
jastitication: ^ 



Method, strategy, or 
design: 



Characteristics^ of the 
users: 



Funding and Fiscal Management Progractn 

J. Smoltz;.!. O. Miller; Fiscal Officers, 
Steering Committee 

To design*, develop, and implement a 
managenient system or procedure that 
will generate a flexible, predictable, and 
diversitied funding progratYi for the National 
Laboratory with specific procedures devel-' 
oped, tor the accountability, allocation and . 
procurement of funds. 

Since funds are not available on an un* 
limited basis, the importance of an 
accurate, yet flexible, ..system of funding 
is crucial. This will forni the basis for 
the allocation and' procurement of funds 1 
through more efficient accounting, 
monitoring, arid ail^lyzing procedures. 
The information will also be use^ .fpr a 
continuous, impartial system of evalu- 
ating program expenditures within each 
component cehfer. The operating princi- . 
pies will be equality, adaptability, flexi- 
bility, stability, democracy, and prudence. 

The strategies involved will be an analysis 
of existing funding briefs^ the development 
of more efficient methods of expenditure 
appraisal, a survey of prdgranamatic^ 
budgeting s^nd review techniques such as 
PPBS, PERT, etc, , which will be uaiized 
as resources for design of budgeting and 
analysis procedures^ to utilize the con- 
sultant, services of tihe Educational Prograrx^- 
Management Ceni^er under the direction of 
Desmond Cook at Ohio State University. 

The users of this program will be the 
Component Centeir directors and fiscal 
nianagers and the staff of the National 
Coordination Center. 
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Expected etui products 
of results: 



U Uniform reporting ^ind recording / 

procedures. . 

2« Appraisal and analysis procedures. 

3. Clasl^ification system ior expenditure 

4» Priority list of possible funding 

^ agencies* y 

5, Comprehensive plan for allocating 

^ funds* 



Evaluation procedures: 



Evaluation will be continuous with input 
from the .directors and fiscal officers of 
component centers/ The overall evalu- 
ation will substantiate the degree of 
usefulness of the funding program and 
whether the methods are prod ucing the 
needed information*. , 



Relationship to* other 
projects and focus: 



The funding program will overlap on all 
^other programs within the total plan and 
the individual objectives • 



flowchart, time 
schedule: 

'Linkages: 



Attached* 



The development of the end products are " 
inputs to developing effective and efficient 
systems> of accounting, aUocatlon, and 
procurement of funds for the National' 
Laboratory* 
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NATIONAL. C60RDINATI0N CENTER 



H-EA 
Title: 

i 

Principal Staff: 



Reporting 3?roce<iure 
J, Smoltz, J, Miller 



0^- 



Purpose, objective, or 
goals: 



Importance, nqed, or 
justification: ^ 



Method, strategy, or 
design: 



Characteristics of the 
users: * 

Expected end products: 



Evaluation procedures: 



Relationship to other 
projects: 



To^d'evelop a systena or procedure of 
financial r,eportirig by the component" cen- 
ters for expenditures related to iiidividual 
programs, projects, and/or activities 
conducted in each component center, 

A continuous, systematic reporting pro- 
cedure is necessary. Such a system will, 
provide .cost ^ata at periodic intervals 
during a contract period relating to all 
activities Within a center. This data can 
then be used to analyze the cost benefits 
of a particular output and to monitor the 
expenditures of each activity as-it pro- 
cd^ds to completion, ^ , 

Development^of a time sequence for reim- 
porting expenditures by component centers; 
to develop f6i:mat to be used; to develop an 
appraisal system to determine 'projection 
accuracy. 

The usdr s.Qf.this activity will be the NCC 
staff, component center directors, 



A uniform reporting procedure by programs 
ahd\^tivities with appraisal and anajysis 
procedures. A long range output v.iU be . 
a more sophisticated budget plan format, 

Evaluation^^U be made through the com- 
parison and 'analysis of the accuracy of past 
budget plans anX projections. 

Related to all programs and activities of 
the Laboratory. ^ 



NATIONAL COORDINATION CENTER 



N-EB , 
Title: 

Principal Staff: 



Accounti^bility^ Funds --Activity 1 
J. Smoltz, J. Miller, - ^ • . 



Purpose, objective, or 
goals: 

I 

Importance, need,, or 
justification: 



Method, strategy,- pr 
design: ' , 



Characteristics of the 
users: 



Expected ei\d products: 



Evaluation procedures: 



Relationship to other 
programs: » 



To develop a uriifox^m reporting procedure 1 
for; the accounting officers: of each component 
center.' * 

It is necessary to maihtain records through' 
the use oi a complete and simplified ac- 
counting procedure. Maintenance of a 
uniform-accounting procedure will provide 
the desired information in a usable form ^' 
and on a permanent basis. 

Development and production of format to 
be used by ^uch fiscal officer of all 
components i 

Staff of the National Coordination Center, 
Contracts Office of University of Illinois, ... 
Component -Center Directors and Fiscal 
Officers, 

Uniform accounting procedure for all ^ 
components. - ^ 

Evaluation will be continuous with value ^. 
input from coniponent center fiiscal 
officers,* NCC, and University of Illinois 
'Contracts Office. * ^ 

This activity will assume the, role of 
monitor for all conriponent centers iamd will 
be related to the tatal expenditure of funds. 
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NATfONA.L COOR DliN ATION .CIINTER , 



N-EC • 



Title: * 



. Jfloquer4', Allocation, and Realldcation 
of Funds *• 



Principal Staff: 



J. Smoltz, Miller/ 



Parpose, objective, or 
goals: * 



Imj^ortance, need, or 
justification: 



To develop procedures for request, 
allocation, and reallocatiovi of funds to 
component centers. . ^ 

Separate procedures arcb necessary for the 
three functions* Proper and efficient pro- 
cedures are important so that funds may 
be distributed ^r redistributed when necda, 
^rirse* ' . • • " 



Method, strategy, or 
design: 



(Characteristics of the 
users: 

Expected end products: 



Evaluation procedures: 

Relatibnship to othep ^ 
programs: 



Development of means for reporting of . 
planned versus actual expenditures by 
component centers in order to determine. 
' the operations which are not using the 

funds so that these funds might be diverted > 
to other operations and/ or activities. 

THors will be NCC Staff and Steering , 
Committee", 

Kaore efficient method of allocatiwg and 
reallocating func^s. 

Anaaysis of the reporting system to dct:e\*mxne 
• i-fficiency of the actiAniy/ " 

This aciivi.ty is closely related to all 
activities of the component cf;.nters* 



NATIONAL COORDINATION CENTER 



^N-ED^^ 



Title; 



I^rincipafStaff: 



Fiscal Review 



Purpose, objective, or 
goals: 



Importance, need, or 
juatiflcation: 



Method, strategy, or 
design: . 



■ To develop a program and activity ro\dew 
technique relating tp t;ime, cost, and 
performance witliin the Laboratory: 

A useful system nriUst provide information 
to the appropriate management levels 
The. inforrnation must be compared 'tp 
actual and planned status in the areas of . 
time, cost, and performance in order .to 
facilitate proper analysis of problems 
and, thereby, increase the effectiveness 
of rnanagement* ' » ^ 

Development of reporting system* to pro- 
vide the necessary -information. Inform 
the R&p Center € of the importance of the 
data and the need to participate in fiscal 
review* 



Characteristics of the 
users: 

^Expected end products 



Evaluation procedures: 



Relationship to other 
programs: 



NCC Staff, Component Center Directors, 



Information i- elating to actual and planned 
e-icpencUtureiJ in the areas of time^ cost, 
and r>crfo.vmance« . * 

Whether management is aided |hrough the 
manipulation of "the three dimensions of a" 
project. 

This program receives input from all othe 
programs and actlvifees of the components 
of the ,National Laboratory. 
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NATIONAL. COORDINATION CENTER 



N-F 
Title: 

Principal staff: 

Purpo«ei objp^ctive, or 
goals: , 



Importance, iieed, 
justificjation: 



or 



Method, 
deaign: 



stxateg 



or 



Program Planning and Management 

•J. O. Miller • ' ■ 

To develop and implement an integrated 
system pf long and short range planning 
and carry out reporting which will sub- ^ ^ 
stantially reduce rtspetitive effort. The 
procedures for implementation, would in- ' . 
elude training in planning techniques for 
jkey component center personnel. Such a 
system of planning and. management would 
include evaluative procedures for the 
total laboratory c'pmplex. 

Program planning and management is a 
necessity to any programmatic research 
and development effort. Through careful 
planning and evaluation, more effective 
utilization of resources should occur, the 
decision-making process should be more 
order lyi and data should accrue for 
systematic decision<*making« 

The assumption is that the planning and 
Reporting efforts should be mutually en- 
hancing to development y^ork. Evaluation 
is necessary to. ensure that planning and 
reporting outputs are utilized in the area 
of operation where appropriate. For ex- 

. 9tpaple» reports' should feed directly into 
ihe communication network to improve thV 

, flow of information. * The format an^? in- 
formation required should be adequate so 
.that rewrite is ,ai]|hecessary, etc* Such 
criteria will be developied, systems de- 
signed and schematicized to incorporate « 
the criteria, implementation will' occur . 
after par'eful evaluation and approval by ^ , 
all those concerned. Training of per i^ohnel 
to develt^p'Tong-range planning skills will ; 
be undertaken by personal contact and coixn 
sultation of NCC staff with the component 
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Meihodt strategyt or 
design (continued) 



Characteristics of the 
users: 

Expected end products 
of results: 



g^centers. Planning cpnsu^nts will be 
' a86d from the E'ducatjo^i Program 
Management Center; 



All compom 



1. 




nal Laboratory. 



An integrated planning and Reporting 
system. 

Paper ^ and reports/pn short and long 
range planning generated by 
consultants. 



Evaluation procedure: 



Relationship to other 
projects and focus; • 



Flow charts time 
schedule: 

Ldnkages: . 



Qualitative evaluation will be made through 
comparison with past proposalsi technical 
progress reports, and with the FY 69 
Program Plans and Budget Request. ^ 
Evaluation will be conducted by the 
Advisory Board, consultants, amd the 
U.S. OfficiB_o£^ Education. 

Reports should be direct inputs to the 
commumcation network and material 
res.ources. There should be a direct 
relationship between Program Planning . 
and the Funding and Fiscal Maoiagemeint 
programs. 



Attached. 



■/ 



The periodic progress reporting should 
provide data for program review. 
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ERIC CLEARINGHOUSE 



767O6.E 



Number 

E-A 
E-B 



ERIC 



Program, Activity /Project Title 



Basic ERIC Cleaxinghouse c 
ERIC Head Start Information Analysis Service ^ 



Principal Investigator 



Brian Carss 



Louise Griffin 
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ERIC CLEARINGHOUSE 



E-A 

Title: ^ 
Principal Staff: 



Purpose, objective, or 
goals: 



Importance, need, or 
jastification; 



Method, strategy, or 
design: . 



Basic ERIC Clearinghouse 

Brian Carss, Barbara P'Neil, David 
Richardson . . 

To provide an information center to gather 
and to disseminate documentary research 
and evaluation data in the field of Early 
Childhood Education* 

Education research, after mahy years as 
a stable and rather linaited field of activityr 
is now changing and growing at an un- 
precedented rate. This tremendous growth 
is producing a body of reports .that threatens 
to swamp the educational coxnmunlty within 
a few years. Much newly developed know- 
ledge goes unused, either in additional 
research or in educational practice and ^ 
numerous valuable reports, many of which 
have been developed at great cost, are 
never announced or clisseminated« The 
basic ERIC Clearinghouse program will 
satisfy a need to develop\a. systematic 
nation-wide means to satisfy the information 
requirements of the educational community 
in Early Childhood Educatibn, 

The following functions are part of the basic 
ERIC Operations: • 

1. The identification of significant research 
literature and programs in the field of 
Early Childhood Education from sources 
in the U.S. ah4 abroad and including 
< such areas as growth and development 
> (physical, cognitive, social, and emotion) 
education, speech, language and com- 
munication, recreation, health (both 
mental and physical), therapy and re- 
lated service 8, ^parent programs, 
volunteer services to children and 
families', training ^^'ograms in cliild . 
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Method, strategy, or 
design (continued) 



3. 



development,, community organissation 
o£ services to children and families, . 
and instrument development and 
evaluation techniques applicable. to 
any of the above areas, especially 
those materials not readily available 
,to consumers. . 

Abstracting, indexing, storage, arid 
retrieval of such literature. 
Participation in the development of an 
educational thesaurus. 



Characteristics ofthe 
users: * 



The audience catered to by the basic Clear ~ 
inghouse is a very broad one, ranging from 
research worker's to parents and lay persons. 



Expected end products 
of results: 



Prol^essed documents for subrhission to 
RIE and for the local collection accession 
lists, preparation of D JF forms, NEA 
Resumes, Bureau of Researclj report 
information; 



Evaluation Procedures: 



There are three major evaluation activities 
within the Clearinghousef 

1. The document inventory, which is 

taken quarterly. Information such as 
the number of documents on hand at 
the beginning of the quarter; documents 
received; whether they were solicited, 
unsolicited; how nriany docunients were 
rejected or transferred, and the number 
of documents completely processed. Of 
those documents that were processed, 
a log is kept of their format whether 
they are reports, books, journal arti- 
cles, conference reports, speeches or ^ 
other, a^nd which of these are oh hand 
locally and which have been submitted 
to the National ERIC RIB processing 
system. The number of documents that 
are being processed presently is also 
recorded as is the number of documents 
at the end of the period. 
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Evaluation Procedures 
(Continued) 



Relationship to other 
center projects and 
center focus: 



2. Services performed by the^ Clearing- 

t house as to the mode of inquiry which 
may be phoned, letter, visit, or prer 
sentation at a conference/ the type 
whether it was noh- subject refer ence^, 
subject reference, spot bibliographies, 
or literature searchers, ERIC related 
questions or others such as a request • 
to be placed on the mailing list. 

3. The type of user of the Clearinghouse 
services whether they are educational 
practiii6ji6,r s, educational, decision 
makers, R&D specialists. Information 
professionals, or^paraprofeasipnal 
organizations. The third thrust of the 
evaluation program is that of the 
processing system evaluation. Here 

a number of strategies have been 
developed to monitor the time, cost 
and performance of the system. 

The dotcument processing system is the 
focus of this particular operation and is 
directly related to the other, three major 
programs within the scope of the Center. 



Flow chart, time 
schedule: 

Linkages or activities 
within the program: 



Not applicable. 



Communication Network and Resource 
Data Bank. • , 
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ERIC CLEARINGHOUSE 



^Title: 

Principal Staff: ^ 

.Purpose, objec^tive, or 
goals: 



Importance, need, or 
justification: 



Method, strategy, or 
design: 



ERIC Head Start Information. Analysis 
Services 

Louise Griffin, Nancy Thomson 

1, To communicate research findings 
. through 

a. Research in Education : acquire, 
catalog, abstract and store reports 

< of Head Start research. 

b. Prepare copy for the Head Start 
Newsletter ^ ^ ' ■ 

c. Publish Head Start Ghildhood Re- 
searcli Information Bulletin (CRIB): 
indexed abstracts of Head Start 
research twice yearly. 

.2. Provide routine bibliographic and 
reference services to Head Start 
personnel. • 
3» Provide periodic accessions lists to 
Head Start Central Office staff. 

4. Prepare special bulletins in nontech- 
nical form pertinent to Head. Start 
program and operation. 

5, Commission occasional papers to 
interpret research findings-. 

In order for research findings to have a 
positive effect upon the development of the 
Head Start child, a communications link ^ 
between laboratory and classroom must be 
established and maintained. ERIC, as an 
information network, whose scope is early 
childhood education, is equipped to meet 
this need* 

To identify all. sources of information relevant 
to the Head Start, Follow Through and Parent 
and Child Centers Progrsgnms; to commission 
and publish both research oriented and con- 
sumer oriented syntheses of the research 
findings; develop. a means to rewrite arid re- 
package research materials. 



Page" Z 

Characteristics of the 
users: 

Expected end products 
of results: 



Evaluation procedures: 



Relationship to other 
center projects and 
center focus: 

Linkages: 



-Head Start HQ Staff, RTO's, Directors 
and Teachers. 

Monographs, Books t)f readings, abstract 
bulietings, bibliographies, occasional 
papers, curriculum guides and newsletter 
copy. 

Procedures are being developed and new 
ones designed to measure the degree of 
impact that our various products have, and 
the effectiveness .of the dissemination 
strategies that we are using. ^ 

Research projects with the disadvantaged: 
George Peabody College, Arizona, Corhell, 
Syracuse,. Chicago. 

R&D Program. 
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. ARIZONA CENTER FOR EARLY 
■ CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 




, 70706-A 








Number 


Program, Project/ Activity Title 


Principal Investigator 






A-A 


Admi ni s tr ation 


Marie M. Hughi^s 




• 


A-B 


Distta. Processing 


Maure Hurt, Jr. 






A-C 

■ 


The development of an instructional program 
with new objectives for early childhood ' 
education 


Marie M. Hughes*. 






-CA 


Evaluation 6f New Classroom Ma,terial 


Mary Coxoa 






-CB - 


Third and Fourth Grade Program Content 


Ava Dale Johnson , 






-CG 


Measurement of Program Characteristics 


Marie M* Hughes 






-CD 


Measurement of Program Effects 


--^^Ronald^Hende r s on 






A-D 


Development and evaluation of new instructional 
and ancillary personnel roles 

0 


♦ 

RsilphJ. Wetzel 






-DA 


Development of New Classroom Personnel Roles 


Arline Hobsoa 






-DB 


Development 6f Program Dissemination 
Personnel 


Ronald W. Henderson , 






-nc 


The Development of Parents as Instructional 
Helpers 


Billic Underwood 






A-E 


Cross -Cultura|.l Comparisons: An Extension 
of the Ari/-ona Population Description Study 


I. Roger Yoshino 






A-F 


Basic Learning Processes 


Ralph J. Weti-.el 

1 
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V 





ARIZONA CENTER FOR EARLY 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 



A«A 



Title: 



Principal Staff; 



Purpose, 
goals:' 



objective, or 



Administration 

Marie M. Hughes, Director; Ralph J. 
Wetzel, Associate EHrector; Ronald W. 
Henderson:, Director, Follow Through 
Module ; Edwin Applfeman, . Principal,^ * 
Ochoa; Linda Murphy, Administrative 
Assistant , 

•The purposes of the administrative direc- 
tcJate are; ^ 

1. Coordination and development of all 
~ programs and tnodules. — 

2. Maintenance and development of 
relationships with colleges and depart- 
ments within the Univer sity which con-- 
tribute personnel to the staff of the 
Center. — 

' 3; Cultivatix)n o£ additional associations 

with departments, colleges, and outside 
organissations to increase and deepen 
tire inter^-disciplinary nature of the 
Center-and its penetration and influence ^ 
within tlie^ r e gion. 

4. Cultivation of cooperative relationships 
with the public schools. 

5. The 1968*69 year, special emphasis is 
placed on the supervision of manuscript 
preparation; in final form for publication* 

6. Supervision and coordination of Ochoa, 
the research school. 

7. the regular duties of Administration 
such as monitoriag tht expenditures) 
preparation pf budget and reports. • 
Specific staff assignments with later 
evaluation^ 



Importance, need, or 
justiEcation; 



It serves to .artix:ulate purpose of Arispna 
Center to intra- and inter-group project 
membership. Coordination of programs, 
projects and nlodulei. ~ 
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Page 2 

'Method, 'Strategy, or 
design: 



\ 
\ 

Expected end products 
of results: 



Evaluation procedures: 



Relationship to other 
center programs and 
center focus: 



\ 



The methods used are: 

1. Coordination and dcevelopment of all 
programs and projects. An asset to 
coordination is pur location xti tJb« <-rr.r 
place and the proximity to the Pay- : ' 
dhology pjreschool- laboratories. Our 
project groups are brought together 
from time to time for reporting pur- 
poses. Conaultants are mkde available " 
to them. 

2. Project members are free to consult. , 
across projects. 

3. Conferences. Communicating abo."^ • 
forthcoming* activities via memo or 
telephone. 

4. Planning and evaluative nrxeetings before ^ 
and after^'activity. 

5. Manuscript reading by several members 
bf staff. Re checking^ statistical pre - 
'scntations. Some effort made to identify 
the specific audience .for y^hom manu- . 
script is prepared. 

6. Once a week or more extended visit to 
the school. One day trai^ning and eval- 
uation with the three Program AssisUnts 
assigned to the school, 

7. General administration. Self explanatory. 

An efficient, dedicated staff with varied inter- 
locking technical skills. All operations 
promoting the building of a viable,, productive ^ 
Center. 

Assessment made in terms of usefulness and 
scholarliness of end products; also growth of 
sUff and the increased programmatic nature 
of the research, ' 

Needless to say, without trusted and efficient, 
faciUtating administration the major goals of 
. the Center will not be accomplished. The 
collaborative efforts with other components^ 
of the Nattonal l^aboratory will be quite de^ 
pendent upon the attitudes facilitating skills 
of the administration* 
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Flow charti time Not necessary at this time, 

schedule: ' 

. Linkagejs of activities Coordination, 
within the program: 



ARIZONA CENTER FOSL EARI.Y 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 



ArB 
Title: , 

Principal Staff: 



Purpose, objective, or 
goals: 



Importance, need, or 
justification: 



Method, strategy, or 
design: 



Data Processing 

Maurc Hurt. Jr., Slutala Kiishra, Kathleen 
Darning, ^Mike Griffin; 

The data processing section has a fourj-fold 
purpose: 

1. It offers consulting services to other 
progi'ams within the Arizona Centef * 

2. It assists in the preparation of data for 
computer analyses. 

3. It performs statistical analyses and 
assists in the interprefcation bf thcco 
analyses. - 

4. It develops new computer programs, 
both generalized and apecia/lized, for 
use within the Center. 

With the size of the samples used in the ex- 
perimental programs and the volume of 
• researqh bfeing done, the evaltt».tion process, . 
in a statistical sense, is too time consuming 
to be done via hand calculations, o Computer - 
iaation is mandatory for moat efficient use 
of time and manpower. 

By harfdling statistical analyses, the data 
processing section frees tiie researchers of 
the Center from routine data analysis, giving 
■ them time to plan and execute further projects. 
In addition, the use of ci^rd coded data pro- 
vides a convenient method of storage with 
ease of access. 

Initially the data processing section provides 
consulting services in both experimental . 
^ design and computer capabilities with regard 
to proposed research. After data collection, 
the section assists with the coding and key 
punching of the data and adapts existing pro- 
grams to the intended analyses or creates 
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Page. 2 



Method. itrategVi or 
desigii (Continued) 



Characteristics of the 
users: 

Expected end products 
of results: 



Evaluation procedures: 



Relationship to other 
center programs and 
center focus: 



Flow chart, time 
schedule; 



new programs as required^ When the 
analyses are complete, personnel of the 
' section are available for interpretation of 
Ihe computer results and additional anaU 
yses if desif ed, v 

During the times when other programs ar^ 
not\utili2ihg the services oii^e data process- 
ing section, personnel of the section have 
a training function for other members of the 
staff (^oncernixig cbmp^x^r operations.. . ^ 

All per^sonnel of the A^isona Center . 



Besides specific analyses, the'data processirig [ 
section produces new computer programs' to 
add to the current working library. A leasts 
squares analysis of variance for unequal 
group sizes is in t^e final stages of prepara- 
tion. Also, a sequential program which will 
score raw.test data according to, a key, tranii-' 
form the scores to standard scores, and prp« 
vide various distribution, statistics on the 
test sample, ^ is being perfc'cted. . - _\ 

' ' . .. V 

0 ^ 

V . 

The data processing section has a continuing 
evaluative process of its internal functioning 
with the goals of impr oving the services 
rendered in terms of efficiency and ' 

information. 

'* * , ' 

In a sense the data processing section becomes 
an integral part of each of the other programs 
when that program includes use of the computer^ 
and st?itistlcal proceises of evaluation. The 
personnel of thi^ section are assigned to a , 
given program fo/the period needed to process 
;:the daitii output of that program and function 
, as a specialist member of the program ^taff. 

i • , , 

The time schedule of the data processing 
section is dependent upon the demands placed 
upon it by the other programs of the Center. 
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Flow chart, time Computer programs that .are not required 

schedule (Continued) " for a specific imniediate use are written 

and *»debuggcd' when the data processing 
section has time available between analyses 
for Center personnel. 



\ 

\ 
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ARIZONA CENTER FOREARJ..Y 
CHII-'DHOOb EDUCATION 



Title: 



Priucipal Staff: 



Purpose, objective, or 
goals ; 



Importance, need, or 
justification: 



Method, strategy, or 
design: 



The development of an instructional program , 
with new objectives for early childhood 
education 

Dr. Marie M/ Hughes, Halene Weaver, 
Mary Coxon 

To continue refining the Tucson Model for 
Early Childhood Education, In addition,, the 
program will include a five-year-old group 
and an extension of the program of our 
third graders through their fourth grade. 

The University of Ari^sona and Tucson District 
No, 1 Cooperative Project was a three -year 
project during which a new curriculum for 
young children, especially Mexican-Americans, 
was created* With thid program implementation 
was an invention of specialized personnel 
(Program Assistants) who worked in the olas^'^ ^ 
room to support and to domohstrate the tech- 
niques needed to work with the concepts and 
skills required by the new program goals and 
procedures. 



Our subjects were .six years of age, which is 
the time that most of American's children 
are in school, and curriculutn building was 
continued through the succeeding years. 
This strategy has assumed even more signi- 
fance since Head Start evaluations have made 
necessary the Follow Through program into 
other grades. "We were ready with a model 
created within a public school setting ^or 
kindergarten through third. 

The most potent aspect in the collaborative 
effort of University and public school was t:he « 
sidministrative setting-aside of all curriculum 
requirements, thus relieving the pressure on 
teachers so that they could devote their 
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Method, strategy, or energies to the development of a new pro- 

design (Continued) gram. The second was the generosity with 

budget which allowed Program Assistants 
to work with eight to ten teacher s each in - 
the development of the program. - The 
I Program Assistant spent one full day a 

' week with the director in evaluation of status 

\ - of new program and an identification of next 

steps. The project teachers were brought 
together every other week for training and 
reporting of their difficulties and successes 
' before school workshops y/ere held with 

teachers* - - 

Research on the disadvantaged child and the 
bilingual child was analyzed and discussed. 
Continued effort was made to separate 
opinion from conclusions that had, some sup- 
port from- quantitative analysis of data* 

Visitation to classrooms among teacher s was 
supported through a budget for substitutes. 

" The first year's efforts were devoted to 
systematization of the teaching of language; 
the professional and conscious use of 
reinforcement, largely social; and lastly, 
room organization. 

The second year continued first yearns efforts 
and added a specific focus on cognitive 
training. Improved methods of diagnosis 
of children's status were desijgned. 

The third year placed original subjects in the 
third grade with focus on more formal read- 
ing instruction. 

. , ' Evaluation methoda were improved and the 

^ present year is limited jto intensive operation 

^ of the Research School which is also the 
lowest school within the poverty area. 

Characteristics of the Although the population with which we have 

uaeiyg; been.working is Mexican-American, serious 
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Pkge.3 



Characteristics of the 
users (Continued} 




Expected end products 
of results: 



visitori3 to our schools have included 
school systems without b.ilingual students* 
The present conceptual presentation of 
our goals in four areas with the behavior 
of objectives specifically related to a y 
given school population leaves the early 
education program applicable to all 
children. 

The four goal areas are; 

1 . Development of language control 

E. Motivational system 

3* Cognitive functioning or intellectual 

base , 
4. Spcietal arts which include reading,* 

writing, mathematics, and the skills 

of planning, decision makings and 

cooperation, etc. 

The month of November, we had visitors 
from thirteen states. Of course, our 
largest consumers are the Follow Through 
program units in fourteen locations around 
--th^e country. 

. As already stated, we have an exportable 
model of an early education program for 
ages three through eight. In fact, we have 
argued that it extends through age eleven. 
The documents in final stages or preparation 
include: 

1 . , The systematization of the natural 
: method of learning language. 

2. i The total model presented with complete 

rationale and integration of one goal 
with another. 

3. A series of small pamphlets explicating 
key operating components of the model; 
e; g. , reading environment, room 
organization,^ intellectual kits. 

4. Bulletin describing the original University 
and Tucson District No. 1 .Cooperative 
Project with the conclusions quanti- 
tative and subjective. 
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Bulletin describing the concept and 
usefulness of Program AsF.i slants* 
Descriptions of useful materials for. 
special purposes, such as facilitation 
of recall, independent work. 

, Evaluation procedures: Language appraisal; Van Alstyne Picture 

/ Vocabulary Test, . Wechsler Vocabularyt' . 
Stanford-Binet Vocabulary, FuU-Range 
Picture Vocabulary Test ' (Amnions). - 

General appraisal: Metropolitan Read i ness- 
Tests , California Reading, Tost' (Prinijatry),. : 

Stanford-Binet Readi)ig, MetropoUtan 
Achi<y/ement Tests . Also^ a series of intel- 
lectual tasks developed within the Arizona'' 
Center. 

Our evaluation has been less author atative 
than we like bet:ause of the conditions under 
which the >./ork was started. No comparable 
classrooms were available for control (nor 
was. there money) for a proper design."^ To 
the" best of our ability some correction has 
been made fdr this. Since the^l965.66 sub- 
jects were selected downward, it Will be 
1969-70 before wc shall have comparable 
groups not contaminated with present program. 
This group is the 1964 1-C group in fifth 
grade* 

Formal moasureft of teacher -pupil interaction 
program and non-program rooms have been 
taken and subjected to statistical analysis. 
Also, similar comparisons of teacher attitudes 
have been made. 

Many experts in early childhood education 
have visited two or mora days and written 
an analysis and critique of the program. 

Four doctoral dissertations specifying with 
.greater depth some of the relationships 
within the program. 



Expected end products 5. 
ot results (Continued) 

6. 



. 1 
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Relationship to other 
center programs and 
center focus; 



This program is closely related to the popu- 
lation and cross-cultural study, the col- 
laborative language study, and basic learniTig 
research. The deveioprrxect ofi^craonnel 
with its evaluation and, of course, the ^.loduic* 
of Follow Through with tlfe transmission of - 
the Early Education Model are also closely 
related to this program. 



To date> the focus of the Ceritcx has been- 
the development' and continued testing'of 
the early education prograxvi with its inter- 
relations with public schools, pari^ats, and 
aides> 



Flow chart, time* 
schedule: 



1968-^69 

li Complete reports and other writing 
2. Analyze fourth grade content and results 
Increase oarent involvement in school 



1969-70 

Concentrate on program development and 
evaluation for three- arid four -year -olds. 



1970-71 



Evaluate usefuiue&s of early childhood edu- 
cation modifl in middle and upper -class 

schools. I 
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CHCLDHOOi:) EDUCATION 



A-CA 



Title: 



PriuciparStaff; 



Purpose, objective, ox* 

goals;: 



Importance, need, or 
justification: 



Method, strategy, or 
design: 



Evaluation of Nev/ Classroom Material 

Ivlary c:oxon, Jane Evans, Ava Dale Johnson, 
Dr, Marie Hughes, Violet Nelson, Halene 
Weaver 

Edwin Appiernan, principal and teachers of 
Ochba School (the Research School) 

The purpof?e of Uiis project is to observe, 
supervise, and refine vit each grade level 
through the fourth grade the development of* 
the curriculum for young children, with- 
special attention to use and evaluation of new 
materials and teaching strategies. 

We do not consider that any curriculum 
should become static^ Two continuing prob- 
lems exist. The first one is that of meeting 
individual difference, and the second is 
assessing new materials and technological 
advances as they become available. Hope- 
fully, continued basib research as well as 
the day to day monitoritig of instructional . 
effects will keep a curriculum viable and 
deepen the quality ol" instruction. 

Our program has been recluced to the single 
school with two to four trained Program, 
Afitsistants giving their full time to the school* 
Tv/c members are not assigned continuing 
r( spoiisibility with the teachers; therefore, 
Ulsy CT\n serve, as observers using an array 
of ob^aorvation sheets (reliable) focused on 
one aspect of the work. ^ They search for new 
materials that are tvJed out under various 
conditions. Small groups of children are 
given the materials undor controlled condiJ:ian8 
and reactions recorded. Several sets of 
commercial materials, slide and film 
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^Page 2 


\ 
\ 

\ 

projectors, prograndmed materials, etc., 
are under scrutiny, • Video-tapes are npw 
used for evaluative purposes. The intel- 
lectual kits are reorganized with more 
specific purpose defined* 


Method, strategy, or 
design (Continued) 


Characteristics of the 
sample: 


Children of Mexican-American background, 
ages five through nine: one group of five- . . 
year -old's; three groups of six-year -olds; 
three groups of eight -y^ar- olds; and four 
groups of nine -year -olds. Each classroom - 
numbers from 18 to 26 cjhildren. All children 
come from the area contiguous to the school* 
The school itself is the lowest among the 56 
elementary schools of District No.. U . 


- * Expected end products 
of results: 

< 


We anticipate a better conpeptualized and ^ 
articulated curriculum with improvement in 
performance of children. Such a program 
, is more readily dissexhinated. The close 
' observation plus the more formal instruments 
of evaluation will increase knowledge ofc 
early education in general and increase 
teacher effectiveness. 


Evaluation procedures: 

t 


Evaluation is partially presented in the fore- 
going paragraph. Diagnosis pf each child 
and his development over time (three to fiye 
yefirs)'will be the more accurate measure 
of program effects. Actually; the critical 
criterion is the number of prograril children 
who survive the seventh to ninth grade drop 
out period, A measure of teacher attitudes 
against those not working in the program has^ 
been made. 


Relationship to other 
center programs and 
center focus: 


The University of -fVrizona and Tucson District . 
No. 1 Cooperative Project has formed the 
central focus of the Center. ' The Follow Through 
Module is disseminating the curr^^culum for 
early chilclhoo(| education. The F^opulation 
Study included the families of chil^dren in the * 
experimental curriculum, thus making possible 
the relationship of a larger numbet of variables. 
The evaluation of training tetihniques is also 
closely related to the school. \ 

\ 


< 


\ 
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ARIZONA CENTER FOR EARJLY 
CmtiDHOOD EDUCATION 



A-CB 



Title: 



Principal Staff: 



Purpose, obfective, or 
goals :^ 



Third and Fojjrth Grade Program Content 

Edwin Appleman, Ochoa Principal 
Ava Dale Johnson, Program Assistant 
Violet Nelson, Program Assistant 
Third and Fourth Grade Ochoa Teachers, 

The'^purposes are: ^ 

a. To build new content into the primary 
j)rogram with focus on reading, mathe-- 
matics, and concepts of science and 
social studies 

b. To help each child acquire more formal 
study skills with clear diecrirnination • 
between directions and assignments 
that must be followed and those situa- 
tions wherein they maV assert their 
own independence and creativity. 

Self-initiated constructive activity with re- 
sponsibility for their own learning is prized. 



Importance, need, or 
justification: 



The total Tucson program is based upon the 
premise that children must learn to believe 
in themselves as learnc^rs- -learners of the 
arts and skills prized in our sopiety (lan- 
guage, reading, >^rritihg, mathematics, 
common concepts) in addition to the develop- 
ment of their own interests. The primary- 
grades or first experiences in school con- 
tinue to build an intellectual base and sot 
the^ stage for lifetime learning. Openness ^ 
to learning develops from successes and 
satisfactions* 



Method, strategy, or 
design: 



A reading environment is built and main- 
tained throughout the school period of ages- 
five to eight. This includes children's 
dictation and their own writing properly 
displayed and used ii^ ongoing classwork. 
The teacher's own use of books to check in- 
formation, to locate a given picture, as well 
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Method, strategy, or 
design (Continued) 



Characteristics of the 
satviple : 



Expected end products 
of results; 



Evaluation procedures: 



as the dafly reading of pleasurable storiesir 
poetry, aao new information attests to the 
importance of the prijited word. This 
modeling of reading behavior on the part 
of teachers is soon picked up by childrun 
who in turn inspire other children and arc 
asked for help by them. We^are awaa^e-that . ' 
for a few children an efficient bridge to 
highly £;ymbolic material has not yet been 
discovered..- The fourth and fifth grades 
add individual translation into writing and 

mathematics of most of their concrete < 

experiences. Another strategy that is 
equally uiiportant with content change's in 
the thir'a ancLfourth grade is that of indivi- 
dual instruction. Now the input of the 
teacher becomes greater and more response 
is required of the chiVd. However, the^re- 
actions of the individual child to requirements 
need to be carefully assessed so that he is — 
challe^iged but not frightened away from 
continued effort* 

Three thircrgrade classrooms (eight-year 
olds) ^^nd four fourth grade classrooms 
(nine-year-olds) of Mohican-American 
" children. The- fourth grade, teachers are 
'V>ld'* fourth grade teachers entirely new. 
to the program. , 

A developed and tested curriculum that may 
extend through niovc-n yt;;u*s of age and a 
ca^re of effective teachers with further in- 
sight in regard to the training of ^'entrenched' 
teachers to accept a new progr^am^and 
experiment with it. 

Regular standardized te^ts, especially de- 
signed tests, and observations oHx^achers 
plus a report tff a panel of professionals 
experts who will compare children's class-* 
r^om behavior in the Research School 
' and selected otlier schools. 
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Relationship to other This has been spelled out previously since 

center prograins and ^ the school is a focal point of the Conter* 
center focus ;^ • 

Flow chart, time This chart, as well as the others, will 

schedule: appear ia the March- report when they may 

* ' morii accurately reflect the future. 



ARIZONA CENTER FOR EARLY . 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 



A-CC 



. Title: 



Principal Staff: , 



Purpose, objective, or 
goals: 



Imp.ortanice,. need, or 
justification:- 



Method, strategy, or 
design: 



Measurement of Program Chavacte'Vistics 

Dr. Marie M. Hujglics, Dr. Ted Rosenthal, 
Maui'* Purt, Jr., Shilala Mishra, Eleanor 
Mills a;. 'I »>ained staff of testers 

To define tiie oid ^nents of the early child- 
hood curriculum : nd to ascertain the presence 
or non-presence of theac components in a ^ 

given classroom. 

« t 

ICducational writings for -loo luvjg described 
pvogvajms in global terms: progressive- . 
tradilioriai: child centered-subject centered; 
dominated -permissive; activity centered- . 
book assignments. .In few instances lias ' 
any effort been made to define the compoii- 
ents of lictiori within the classrooiii that 
actually diflercntiates one classroom U:, 
another. - This is, of course, necessary . or * 
evAiluationj moreover, it differentiates one 
clas??roi>rn wiUiin a classification fronj 
^anotJier. 

. Continued working with and conceptualisation 
of ihi: progran^ has resulted in more accurate 
knoxvlecijie of the nature of classroom acti- 
vities, interaction patterns, organis^^ation, 
and )Tsafcrials of instruction that are in line 
wi'th thti thoq^-etical framework' of the new 
primary curriculum. The presence or 
absence of these components can be deter- 
mined by observation. ^ An actual nuanti/i- 
cation can be made, 

Thi.s continued analysis also serves as a 
training procedure with teachers. Micro- 
teaching with or without video taping is used. 
The orchesiration of all the components of 
the program contribute to all four areas of 
objectives even though one may be dominant. 
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Method, strategy, or 
design (Continued) 



Characteristics of the 
sample: 



Expected end products 
of results^ 

Evaluation procedures: 



Relationship to other 
center programs and 
center, focus: 



A strength of this program is believed to 
be that all recommended activities and 
procedures .are consistent one with an- 
other; thus, the total cjlassroom program 
is directed toward the four areas of 
objective 

This program has been developed through 
work in sixty-^ight classrooms inr Tucson 
' Public Schoolj;. Presently the Ochba 
School is u*je<i for extension and refine- 
ment of the»mc\clel. 

A well tested and described curriculum 
. program for early childhood education. 

Observation sheets, teacher records, spoh 
descriptions of room activities, children's 
reactions, and physical properties of rooms 
made simultaneously by two or more trained 
observers will be the main source of data. 
In addition, the materials presented under 
program effects will be useful in evalu- 
ating program characteristics. 

The effectiveness* of the Follow Through 
Module is dependent upon knowledge of the 
program and its refinement. Again, as 
a focal ba^se for all other activities of the 
CenteJt*, ilic evaluation and continued 
development of thti primary curriculum 
is- crucial. * 
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ARIZONA CJChTER t'OR EARLY 
CHILDHOOD ICDITCATION 



A-CD 
Title: 



Principal Staff: 



/ 0 , 



Purpose, objective, or 

goals: / 
/ 



Imi^or lance, need, or 
jusLificatiou: 



Method, sLrategy, or 
design: 



Dr. Rooakl J-'caderson, Maure Hart, Jr^i 
Dr: Richard R.'uikin (Q^onsult^nt from / 
ihilv' of Orc'gon), Dr, Ted Rosenthal, 

Dr. Ralph WeU^el i 

We allege that we have and continue dn the* 
prtu;c«i.> building a ngv/ pritxiary cur - *y/Ov ; 
riculum. I*; is of- utmosi importance that \' 
proof of the efficacy of this prbg-ram iKt ' . 
ascertained. The previous project de~ 
iicribed the chaifacteristics of the program. 
It xj; nt:cussary to determine £hc degree to 
which thoj^e characteristics arc present ' ^ 
before progranj offecV-s can be ascertained* 
Ciontinuous and i^ficreasingly more sophisti- 
calod \^ox*.k ha5> been done in these two\ 
tacetfi of measurrjrnent of program effects, 

Thu importance is almost self-explanatory. 
How carl the program bo recommended until 
w(- Vi^ve greatet* under sl:anding^ of its effe'cts 
o)> <hi]dren? It is, al^yo, of great import- 
itiviv to V mphasize a l«ynf4 time* longitudinal 
study. T'crhaps the'j^aiu^; i^Kow up some- 
what 10 sui.lained iiitere.>t in schooi' 
and iH.iif f in c*-biiU:y.or self to jiet and keep 

rh'^ classic method m,thif5 ^:ase would' be; 
CMHcrol groups of comparable v:i)ildren • 
located at sonie distance away under-a 
.io-called ''regular'* progranv. There is 
cvntamination in classrooms within the 
dxslrlct using some of the new activities. 
However, the chief defect ia the cvaluktion. 
pi*pcedure*s has been tliis jack of control 
{^•»-oup for the 1965 group of chiiciren* Our 
^baso data on vocabulary and ip.teliigeoce 
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Method, strategy, or 
design- (.Continued) 



are taken on the lowest group of the enter ^ 
ing children. Our ^'contror' is the 1964 
group who were in 1-C. To use them, we 
must wait until the fall 6f 1969. Out second 
group are being compared witii. Anglo cliil- 
dren and the entire fourth grades pf 1965. 
Other measures with comparisons with 
Anglo-Americans, with middle-class Mexican 
Americans, and other selected groups are 
being made. The Tucson intellectual tasks 
^(test) given individually are providing us 
with special in formation that may prove 
meaiiingfal. A wide series of standardized- 
tests are in use* 



The TIA study of teacher behavior which in- 
cluded reinforcement records, teacher 
addressing whole class, group, or individual 
demonstrated differences between experi- 
mental atnd non-experimental rooms. At- 
titudes of teachers before and. after traixiing, 
experimental and non-experimental rooms, 
demonstrate diff*srences in the expected 
direction* 

Our experience demonstrates clearly. that 
much time and expertncss should be devoted 
to the buiUlirig of more appropriate instru- 
ments to test accepted goals. 



Characteristics of the 
sample: 

Expected end products 
of results: 



\ 



Evaluation procedures: 

Relationship to other 
center programs and 
center focus: 



Our school population and control groups 
five to eight years- of age. 

4 

A program subjected tor multiple evaluiition 
procedures with a clear picture of addi- 
tional evaluation needs. New instruments 
are being invented and tested^ Further 
research hypothesis will generate. 

See '^Methods** above. 

Relationships have been noted previously; ' 
however, the excellence and quality of this 
project is interrelated with nriost of the 
prograxns. 



Flow chart, time 
schedule: 



Next quarterly report. 
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ARIZONA CENTER FOR EARLY 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 



A-D 
Title: 



Development and evaluation of ne^ in^truc* 
tional and ancillary personnel roles 

] 

Projects A: Development now clyasflrooni' 
personnel roles 
B: Development of progifam <H.s- 

semination personnei 
C: Development of parents as in- 
structiohal helpers/ 
The mother *s role/as a teacher 
' of infants and todolers 



Principal Staff: 



Purpose, objective, or 
goals: 



Dr. Ralph J. Wetzel, Arline 
BilHe J* Underwood 



Hobson,- 



Importance, need, or 
justification: 



To develop techmques based/on research 
findings which bring into mote formal in- 
volvement with the educational enterprise 
long recognized but ill-used instructional 
personnel resources.. The /work focuses^ on 
three of these resources; new classroom 
personnel, parents, and classroom con- <^ 
sultants* The aim is to translate research 
findings into a form which can be effectively 
.used by these resources for fulfilling the 
influential roles which they are assumed 
to have in instructional processes. 

Increasingly, the teacher-pupil relationship 
is seen to be only one of ma^ny kinds of in- 
structional interactions which contribute to 
the total educational thrust. Other signi- 
ficant sources of instruction include parents, 
peers, new classroom personnel, the naedia, 
and the like. The assignment of formal 
responsibility to thes^fe diveFse and powerful 
instructional role relationships has lagged 
behind the attention paid to them. The 
reasons for the lag are many. Effective 
procedures which articulate these new roles 
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Importance, need, or into the instructional process are missing;, 

justification (Continued) . training procedures which.prepaLre the in- 

dividual to assume instructioxial responsi- 
bility is not readily available; the findings 
of contemporary research identifying the . 
environmental sources of influence on 
behavior are not translated into techniques ^ ^ 
available to educational personnel. Their 
organization and incorporation into formal 
educational efforts seems imperative. 

Procedures which develop new role enact- 
ments must take into account the initial 
repertoires of the individuals, determine 
carefully thci terminal behaviors required 
by the role, and construct a shaping program 
which moves the individual towards those 
terminal objectives. We have been working 
largely in two .areas; the development of 
classroom personnel (aides and preschool 
teachers) into effective managers of be- 
havior, curriculum designers, and imple- 
mentors; and the development of teachers 
into classroom consultants and program 
implementors. The work with aides is 
most highly developed, the work with 
teachers as new program consultants well 
under way, and the work with parents just 
beginnir The training objectives for 
classroom personnel overlap and have 
many implications for work with parents. 
These objectives are; 

1, Clarification and verbalization of goals 
with children 

a* Developing statements about 

children's behavior 
b. Developing specific goal aftatoments 

2, Getting rid of inappropriate goal 
statemeipits 

3, Developing behavior management skilis 

a. Lrearning to observe 

b. Recognizing reinforcers 

c. Using reinforcement 

d. Setting the situation 



Method, strategy, or 
design: 
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Method, strategy, or 
design (Continued) 



Characteristics of the 
users: 



Expected end products 
of results: 



4, Program Development 
3i\ planning 

Curriculum content 

c. Component analysis 

d. Materials 

e. . Use of consultants 

Job organization and planning, 
etc. 

5, Evaluating with data 

6, ' Team work and problem solving, .etc. 

Both the content and the technique s~of 
development: are based on research findings, 
and methods. We are developing ixiethods, \ 
for shaping new roles which focus on the 
following: 

1. Trainer -trainee interaction (i. e. , 
language, atmosphere, and tone) 

2. Information and directing (the uses and 
misuses of discussion) 

3. Setting the occasion for appropriate , 
behavior 

4. Correcting trainee behavior 

5. - Trainee practice 

6. Written material 

7. Assignments 

8. Trainee exercises 

9. Using data to instruct.^ 

School districts, training institutions, 
special programs, program developers, 
innovators, and implemcntors. 

1 . A Manual for Trainer s of New Classroom 
Personnel and other Adjunctive Educa- 
tional Role s o 

2. Instructive niaterials for parents and 
aides (appropriate for lower educational 
levels) 

3. Survey of Educational Attitudes (written 
and .pictorial versions) 

4. Materials and techniques which enable 
the par a -professional to evaluate child 
behavior change ^ 
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Expected end products 
of results (Continued) 



5. 
6. 

7. 

8. 



A series of data analysis fo.rms 
Pre- and Post training tapes of aide 
behavior 

A paper' on the analysis of training 
techniques and their evaluation * 
Evaluation instruments* 



Evaluation procedures: 



Attitude survey administered pretraining, 
post training and at three months foUow-up. 
Video tapes of trainee behavior pre- and 
post training. Teacher and aide organi- 
zational efficiency measure. . Target- 
Incentive -Action measures^ 



Relationship to other 
center programs and 
center focus: 



Flow chart, time 
schedule: 



Since the classroom program model now being 
developed by this Center makes significant 
use of new classroom personnel and consult- 
ants, the evolution and evaluation of new • . 
techniques for enhancing the competaucies • 
of instructional personnel has immediate 
relevance. Not only should this program 
produce staff who are able to evaluate pro- 
gram effects, it should produce staff who . 
can readily implement newly developed pro- 
gram concepts. The population study should 
provide new insights into the basic reper- 
toires of those whom the training techniques 
are designed to effect, while the basic 
laboratory technique^ provide the basic- data 
which the present program must convert 
into applied research and practice. 

Attache cK . ^ 
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ARIZONA CENTER FOR EARLY 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 



A- DA 

Title: 

Principal Staff: 



Purpose, objective, or 
goals: 



Importance, need, or 
justification: 



Development of New Classroom Personnel 
Roles 

Arline Hobson, Dr. Ralph Wetzel, Marian 
Martin, Billie Underwood, James Petersen 

We are beginning to recognize behavior-s 
not traditionally identified in curricula 
but which cleaHy support educational ach- 
ievement^ e^g., attention, retention, dis- 
crimination, and social skills. Adjutictive 
personnel such as classroom aides p'^^/ 
an important role in the development and 
failure of these important behaviors. 
Although research findings make enormous 
contributions to our understanding of these 
behaviors, the training of classroom 
personnel has not been based on thei^o ^ 
findings. The purpose of this project has 
been to develop a methodology for traimrig 
teacher aides to recognize and effe,ctivoiy 
develop the ' = supportive behaviors*' of 
children. At the same time, teachers lea.rn 
to use, and to rely upon, their aides to 
perform this function. Thus, while the 
teacher maintains primary responsibility 
for the teaching curriculum, the aides ex- 
ecute fhe equally important task of shaping, 
reinforcing, maintaining, and improving 
the children's skills at attending, both 
lookiiig and lisccning, participating a,H 
members of a group, using language ef- 
fectively, aMempting to solve problems, 
remembering, imitating, cooperating, and 
the many other sociai-intellectual skills 
that underlie pren^nt or future success in 
an academic environment. 

As adults in the classroom, teacher aides 
are part of the instructional person^nel. 
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Importance, need, or Data on modeling and imitation, on the 

justification (Continued) effecr.s of aduit attention, and on the*control- 

ling characteristics of the physical environ- 
ment make it clear that aides play a teach- 
ing role (i*e., shape behavior)^ This role 
maf5t be recognized and utiliased. The aide 
may, indeed, be- the teacher of many 
support behaviors. Unless specifically 
prepared adjunctive personnel may not only 
fail to help the child develop learning be - ^ 
haviorf;, they may, indeed, hinder their 
development. They must have the skills 
which will^ enable them to assume iristrac- 
tional responsibility. At the same time the 
teacher inust not confuse her title with her 
function. She is not the only teacher in the^ 
^ classroom, not the only source of learning. 

She must ixnder stand the functional role 
which aides have and integrate them into 
the instructional environment. 

Method, strategy, or Central to this project has been the trans- 

design: lating of a body of research evidence, on 

the relationship of childre^n^s behavior to . 
its environmental consequences, into class- 
room practice. It has been necessary to 

a, , analyze the classroom environment 

b, to develop a training staff to train^ 
classroom personnel. 

Teachers and aides learn how to analyze 
their own environment^ to make the best use 
possible of available resources. 

They learn to clearly specify their goals for 
the children, and how to organize and plan 
a program which is related to the achieve- 
ment of these goals. They loarn to work 
together as a team. Finally, they learn how 
to implement and evaluate their program. 
Specific training is given in group communi- 
cation and problem solving, as well as in 
working with children. 
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Method, strategy, or 
design (Continued) 



Characteristics of the 
sample : 



An iniportant feature has been to train in 
tht; natural em^ironment, including not only 
the bajldings and mater ials,^ but thi.^- * - 

children, with whoin the trainees work. • 

Training staff members demonstrate every^= 

thing they intend to leach in the same setting 
in which trainees ^^rlil later apply^whal they 
have leai;Bed_. Extended trainee practice, 
with careful shaping and reinforcemem 5)f 
ggal behaviors, and the elimination of inap- 
propriate train<ije behaviors, follows* The 
methods that are used in teaching the trainees 
are the same methods which the trabiees ai^c 
being taught to use with child^ren, and this 
is pointed"but. By the end of training, 
trainees are performing all the terminal 
behaviors inherent in the goals of the train- 
ing program* FoUow-up is planned to 
maintain, and to diversify, these established 
behaviors. The training staff maintains 
close contact with administrative personnel, 
briefing and including them, in every aspect . 
" of the training program. _ 

Aides from Migrant Opportunity and Head 
Start day care centers froni Tucson'and 
outlying conrimunities (Mar ana, Willcox, 
R,andolph, Eloy), and the children enrolled 
in the centers. Also college students 
(IT .fining to be trainers) working with a 
^;roup of ten. children recruited through a 
io<.nl poverty area council. 



Expected end products 
of results: 



A-mauucil for trainers of new classroom 
personnel' and other adjunctive educalion*al 
rolesT i^istr active materials appropriate 
for lower educational levels (parents and 
aides), a paper reporting a measure (in 
English'and in Spanish) of attitude changu 
accompanying behavioral training, be- 
havioral recording and data analysis forms, 
pre - and po&t-training video tapes of 
teacher and aide behavior, evaluation in- 
strumontLbehavioral task, and^a paper on 
anab/sif3 and assessment of training 
techniciuesi 
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Evaluation prrocedures: 



Video-tapes, behavioral^ task (teacher and 
cxide organizational efficiency measure), 
attitude survey, behavior recording, and 
trainee self- reports, reports of adminis-^ 
Irators. 



Relationship to other 
center programs and 
center focus; 



See A-D. 
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Title: 



PrincipaLStaff: 



Purpose, objective, or 
goals: 



Importance, need, or 
justification: 



\ 



Development of Progranci Dissemination 
Pex*scmnel 

Dv. Ronald Henderson, Dr. Marie M. 
Hughes, Dr, Ralph J. Wetzel, Mary Coxon, 
Halene Weaver, Billie Underwood 

The development of new instructional pro- 
grams is of little value if techniques for 
efle.ctivcly dioseminaling programs are liot " - 
sinmltaneously developed. The purpose of 
this program is to develop a series of 
training experiences which prepare indivi- 
duals to be effective program consultants, 
•and implementors. Its aim is to develop 
and evaluate implementation techniques 
whn.h will have signi?ficant bearing on the^ . 
whole question of innovation and system- 
atic change in the educational process. 

Very often the failure of educational in- 
novatioiV is blamed on the classroom 
personnel. The general conclusion is that 
the nev/ program, 'though effective, is 
failing due to poor execution on the part 
of school people. Very dften, of »5ourse, 
such claims cover inherent program weak- 
nesses. It is also clear ,^ however, that 
significant resistances to change do exist 
at all levels of the eliucational establish- 
ment as, indeed, they exist in all organi- 
-zations. It is important, therefore, that 
the development of effective dissemination 
techniques parallel or, more importantly, 
be integrated with the development of pro- ^ 
gram innovation. Dissemination is more 
than a logistic problem. It is a research , 
problern of great complexity. Those charged 
' with the dissemination of program must 
-recognize the complexity of th^ir task and ' 
deA^elop techniqu«s for studying and evalu- 
ating viable soludons. 
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Method, strategy, or 
de,3ign; 



Characteristics of the 
sample: 



Expected end products 
of results: j 



Evaluation procedures: 



During the coming year, the field staff of 
project Follow Through responsible for dis- 
seminating the Tucson Early Education 
Model will work with other Center staff in 
the development and evaluation of dissemi- 
n^tio'n techniques.' Certain systematic vari- 
ations will, be introduced including the .use of 
teacher guideline ar^and* other materials, 
•consultant modeling, TV tapes, and in- 
service programs. The field staff will be 
trained in techniques of consultation and 
research ^*^hich will enable them to partici- 
pate objectively in the development of 
effective program dissemination skills. 
-The field staff will be responsible- for test- 
ing particular dissemination methods and " 
for assisting in their evaluation. It is ex- 
pected that many of the techniques and the- 
materials from the aide training program 
will be appropriate to this endeavor. At ^ 
any rslte, the analysis outlined in the Prograna 
Resume will guide the development of this 
project. ■ * 

The 14 school districts for which the Arizona 
Center is the program sponsor. These dis- 
tricts are widely separated and provide a 
nice variety of conditions in which, tcT ex- 
plore .dis semination proUlems. 

A series of products will Constitute the 
material of dissemination including te.acher 
guides and manuals, TV tapes, and the 
like. In addition, a manual for change 
agents, a training program f<^r inriplemen- 
tation techniques, programmatic variations 
^^j^^iiTipl^mentationv procedure, fend techniques 
for evaluating- implementation are also 
planned. * / 

The ultimate test of dissemination success , 
is the behavior of classroom personnel and" 
children. Several instruments for deter- 
mining the degree to which* a programnriatic 
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Evaluation procedures 
(Continued) 



Relationship to other 
center programs and 
center focus: 



Flow chart, time 
schedule; 



change is actually operating are now beiilg. 
developed in the Center. In addition, the 
instruments described in the Prograra 
Re^ijume will be adapted both for. use in 
Follow Through classrooms and with the^ 
. field staff. 

This project develops iri l>art from the 
aide training project. It will result in the • 
principal process by which the instructional 
program is disseminated. Its relationship, 
to ^'asic research and to cro.ss- cultural 
work 'is described in the Program Resume. 

The first "meetings with field staff will * 
^Nbegin the third week of January. Specific, 
scheduling for this project will'be worked 
but at that time since the field staff must 
orgcCniv!;e around field responsibilities. 
" Hopefully, by summer some basic para- 
meters/jf the implementation research 
can be identified so that beginning in the \ 
fall ^^y^ttematic variation of implementation 
procedure can begin, - * 
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ARIZONA CENTER FOR EARLY 
CmLDKOOD EDUCATION 



i'i 



A- DC 

Title: 

Activities: 
Principal Staff: 



Purpose, objective, or 
goals: 



importance, need, or 
♦ justification: 



The Dovelopment oi Parents as Instructipnal 

Help?: ! 

A, Parents as Classroom Personnel 

B. Mothers as Teachers of Infants aad i 
Modellers 

Billie Underwood, Marian Martin, Maryl 
C0XOU5 Dr. Marie M.^Hughes,' Dr, Ralph J, 

Vfetz<i\ . ^ j , 

To develop techniques which will help the; 
parent recognize his role in the educational 
process a,nd enable him to participate ef- 
fee tivcly in that process. % 

As long as the family remains a unit in • ■ 
American culture, parents will determine ' 
to some extent the educational outcome for 
their children. Important data already 
suggest tht; ways in which the diver gence-in- 
putcome between socio-economic classes 
is a fu.ncti >n of parent behavior. However^ 
at all iciveis parents need increasing amounts 

_oJLa3.sxylaAJ5iC_AsiMyJbea the burden of 
helping rhfir children become productive 
memb'.:rs of a society which is itself be- 
coming more complex. The development 
of .techniques of parent involvement, how-' 
ever, Uiust be carefully thought out since 
parents must also ?.ssume their roles as 
member.^ of the adult culture. Schools must 
assist in this p.roceos and become a mean- 
ingful rei?oarce to the parent rather than_ 
a repositorv forJthe.xM-idrenr"'A't'"tTie same 

"'tiifieT^ me.ins must be found to help the 
parent in hi.; iihaping role in the vital 
years preceding so-called formal education. 
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Page 2 



Method, strategy, or 
design: 



Characteristics of the 
sample; 



Two principal meth 
parents are repres 
ities in tnis project 
classroom itself is 



ods for working with 
jnted by the two activ- 
. In the first, the 
developed as a resource 
for the parent. This is not to nfiake the 
parent a worker, bit to provide opportunity 
for him to acquire skills. The Tucson 
Eai^iy Educatidn M6del lends itself parti- 
cularly well to 'the development of parental 
roles which are simultaneously congruent 
with their normal jives and with the program 
aij>\s. The emphakis on extra-classroom 
expiV^^nce-and instruction in a variety of 
natural settings pj|ovides a training ground 
for parents to gaiA skills in situations where 
they can naturallyl teach qua parents. 



For the second activity, srriall groups of 
mothers with their young children will come 
two mornings a yveek and a secondf^and difj- 
fevexit group will come two afternoons a 
week to a facility for training. We are 
presently negotiating with community organi- 
sations for a training facility. Our own 
budget' cuts have made the provision of train- 
ing facilities difficult; A period of 12-15 
week$ 145 plannbd for ^the initial pilot work. 
We hope to deyelop a program which ^ill 
not only help-.niother.S-3V-ork effe^^^ 
their young children but will also enable 
them to work effectively y^ith other adults. 
Materials for rthe mother to share with 
friends will bp dcyeloped* Once a week, or 
every other week, mothers and their friends 
will be asked' to attend a special meeting. 
Home visits to support the mothers in their 
efforts will be made as the budget allows. 

Parents of children in the Preschool Labora- 
tory wil] constitute the pilot populatioxi. 
Parents of children in the Ochoa classrooms 
will also participate in the field evaluation 
of the parent in the classroom work and 
eventually the parents of children in the 
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Page 3 



Characteristics o£ the 
sample (Continued) 



Exipected end products 
of results: 



Evaluation procedures: 



14 Follow Through districts will constitute 
the implementing'^populalion. The sample 
for the toddler prograrri will depend on the 
ultimate location of the facility^ It is ^ 
assumed that about 10 mothers \vill parti- 
cipate in the pilot work. 



2. 
3. 
4. 



Mj,auai for teachers for working with 
parents 

Instr active materials for parents 
Training TV tapes for evalloation 
Evaiuatioji instruments 



Evaluation will follow the evaluation described 
in the Program Resume.' Attitude survey 
administration pre- and post- training. and 
at follpw-up intervals, video tapes of train- 
ing pre-- and post-training, a parent teaching 
style measure, and TLA measures of parent 
behavior. . 



Relationship to other 
center programs and 
center focus: 



Flow chart, time 
schedule: 



As with the other projects in this program, 
;l is the aim of this project to develop 
techniques based on research findings 
v;hich will bring parents into the 'educa- 
tional enterprise in an effective way. Par- 
ent^involvement is an important theme in 
educational thrusts and this project should 
rofleltt the findings of basic ref5*^arch and 
cross-cultural work as well as the integra- 
tion of ^djuncti-ve instructional personnel * 
into educational program^ 



^The pilot work with parents xn the classroom 
will begin in the spring, 1969* Hopefully, 
material will.be ready for teachers in Ochoa 
to field test with parents in tlie fall, 1969. 
The v/ork with mothers of toddlers is pending 
the location of a facility and budget 
considerations. 
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. . ' ARIZONA CENTER FOR EARLY . ' 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 




A-E 




* 


Title: ^ 


Cros s- Cultural Cornparisons: An Ex- 
tension of the Arizona Population 
Description Study 




Principal Staff: 


Dr. I. Roger Yoshino, Mark Winheld, 
Angie Garcia • 


' - 


Purpose, objective, or 
goals: 

'A 


To compax'e the populations of a physical 
areci designated within the^city.as th^e • 
povr.rly area. Although the largest number 
oj' families are Mexican -Americaij, Anglos, 
Negroes, and Indians also live witlnn the 
area. The representation chosen on a 
stratified basis of a percentage of the popu- 
lation. The results so far have given us 
247 Mexican- American families with 
chiic?ren within the experimental projecj:. 
Sampling of the other subgroups will 
begin in the first quarter of 1969. 




Importance, need, or 
justification: 


Since x\i^,s area is a contiguous one, it 
provide.^ an opportunity to obtain an 
accurate description of a population 
covered by the cliche, **poverty areaJ^ 
II provides information on important en- 
vironmental variables related to school 
achievement. 




• * 

Method, strategy, or 
design: 


The interview method is used with the 
* interviewees choosing to speak in Spanish 
or English, (Nearly all Indians in the 
area speak Spanish. ) AH interviewers are 
biliiigual. The time of day br n^ght for 
the interview is chosen by the interviev/ee. 




Characteristics of the. 
users: 


Sociologists, urban planners, and school 
personnel. 




^iiiXpecteci ena proaucts 
of results: 


An author atative statement of the relation- 
ship of these populations to one another and 
the diversity in acculturation which" they 
represent. 
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Page 2 

Expected end products 
of results (continued) 



E^luation procedures: 



L 

Relationship to other 
center programs and 
center focus-: 

Flow chart, time schedule: 



Information on attitudes toward school 
and the relationship of these variables 
to school achievement. (These data are 
not generally available. ) 

The increased insight regarding research 
needed to clarify still furtHer the environ- • 
mental variables that affect school 
'achievement.. • 

*Xwo bulletins (now in process); 

|. A statistical statement of immediate 
usefulness to public schools, 

2. A major analysis and discussion of 
**he acculturation of these ethnic and 
cuUural groups within a small city. 

The consistency of responses to questions 
will analyzed as a check on the reliability 
of th<^sc demographic data. 

The variability of th.e measures will be of 
particular interest since the degree of 
heterogeneity of this population is as 
yet not clear. 



Finally, we will look especially to those 
points where these data overlap data of 
earlier studies to assess the degree of 
corroboration. "~ 



Basic data regarding environmental factors 
related to school achievement. 



T 

1968-69 
Bulletin I: 
Bulletin II: 



Statistical presentation 
Synthesis and discussion of 
Mexican-American acculturation 



1969-70 

Presentation of data on Negro and Indian 
populations of the area. 
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ARIZONA CENTER FOR EARLY 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 



A-F 
Title: 

Principal Staff: 



Purpose, objective, or 
goals: 



Importance, need, or 
lustification: 



Basic i-iearnihg Processes 

Dr^ Ralph J. Wetzel, Mr. Joseph Patterson, 
Mrs. Marian Martin 

To identify factors in the environments of 
children \vhich control the acquisition and 
-performance of academically related be- 
haviors. Particular attention is paid to- 
perceptual processes and to other be- 
haviors not traditionally identified by 
curricula but which clearly support edu- 
calional achievement, e.g., attention, 
retention, discrimination, percepivial « 
speed,* hand-eye coordination, and ce.rtain 

* social skills such as proximity, imitation, 
and group behaviors. * Environmental 
factors studied include reinforcement 

* functions and the^ stimulus- control factors 
often recognized in motivational and 
perceptual processes. 

It IS becoming clear that academic skills 
are dependent upon an underlying reper- * 
toire of supportive skills.^ These skills 

may indeed prove to be moat important ^ 

since ihi-y may enable the learner to master 
the more complex tasks with which he' will 
be faced at later stages^ in the instructionair'"" 
process. The supportive skills have not 
yet been identified clearly nor have their 
r^la'donships to complex achievements been 
specified^ Most educators still regard these 
skills i:o be characteristics of the child* s 
'^natural endov/ment*' rather than b6haviore 
taught by the environment. Research findi.>^ 
which specify the conditions under which 
these behaviors develop*are^the first step 
toward lhf*ir receiving the attention from 
^ educational personnel which they deserve. 
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Method, strategy, or 
design: 



Characteristics .of the 
users: 

Expected end products 
of results: 



The preschool laboratory and the expcr.i- 
I'r^ental trailer are the"" principal facilitios 
for this program* The preschool' stud<:nt8 
are the subjects for both group and indi- 
vidual research projects* Reiriforceine.a5: 
parameters have been systematically 
varied in the preschool lab and extended 
to cla«sroom situations in public schools. 
The 'perceptual work'to date ha? involve.4^; 
C'J.ementary students at Ochoa School where 
the research trailer is no\7 locaxed. Per- 
ceptual process in3trumentii.tion is^now \ 
being set up in the individual research labs 
of the preschool. In addition, apparsLtus 
Vias been completed for the, analysis of 
reinforcement parameters and installedXn 
the laboratory. 

The primary reaearijjh method is based ^ 
on the experiment^ analysis of behavior 
both ?;lnglo subject analysis and treatment 
X treatment x subject design. 

Researchers, program innovators, train- 
ing -Institutions. 

1 , A token reinforcement system for a 
classroom of Mexican-American fivst 
and second graders: techniques and 
evaluation of classroom management, 
oupiJ behavior, and achievement. * 

I. A bibliography of token reinforcement 
tfyr:^ terns with young children. 
A study of disruptive behavior as a 
funcii^^n of teacher reward and paniijh- 
mcnt schedules. 

'I, ./i paper: Observational learning and 
rein^'or cement, 

A review and bibliography of matxbinji; 
to- sample res'^'earch techniques ^nd 

findings. ' 

6, Construction of a five choice matching 
to-sample automated research dc/ice. 

7. A 180 frame matching -to -sample- pro- 
gram for the development of numb^jr 
concex^ts* 
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A-F 
Page 3 



Expected end products 
of results (continued) 



Evaluation procedures: 



Relationship to other 
center programs and 
ce^nter focus: 



8. A research report on the devciopmt;nt 
of number and errorless dis^-^^umination 
techniques. 

9. A research study of individual and • 
group reinforcement parameters. 

10. A research study on the development 
of attention and other supportive 
behaviors. 

11 . A research study on the de.velopment 
of perceptual processes in children 
and their relation to classroorn 
performance. 

<j 

As a body of^ re search .the projects in this 
program are evaluated in a varietfy of 
ways. The single subject analysis as de- 
scri'bed by Sidman in his book Tactic s of ^ 
Scientific Research research has been 
relied upon particularly for the study of 
reinforcement effects/. *The rationale and 
techniques of these methods are diiscusscd 
in a forthcoming monograph by Bijou and his 
ccileaj/ues (a monograph for the journal of 
Exp erimental Child PsychoJogy ) and their 
applications to applied research in the 

coming book by Tharp and Wetzel ( Behavio r 
Modification in the Natural Environment , in 
press, Acarienur Press)- In addition, a*^ 
treatment x treatment x subject design >yill 
be used which will submit the data to an 
analysis ofvariance. 

The data from the basic research projects 
feed into both the development of an in- 
structional program, for young children and 
into the program for developing the compe- 
tencies of instructional personnel. Re- 
searchers have frec^uently failed to translate 
findings into a form rel^evant to classroom 
practice and have neglected procedures 
of direct training for the implementation of 
new techniques based on research findings. 
The correction of this state of affairs is 
the primary aim relating the programs of 
this Center. 
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CHICAGO EARLY EDUCATION RESEARCH CENTER 



70706-G 



Number 


Program, Project/ Activity Title 


Principal Investigator 


G-A 


Studies in Early Influences Upon Social and 
Cognitive Responsiveness 




-AA 


Twin Children and Their Response Patterns 
in the Early Years * " 


Daniel Freedman 


-AB 


Cross -Cultural Studies or Responses in New- 
borns and in Children in the Early §chooi Years 


Daniel Freedman 


-AC 


Identifying and Describing Patterns Social 
Interaction, Nursery School Through Grade One 


Daniel Freedman 


G-B 


Studies of Children's Langua'ge and Cognitive 
Development 




-BA 


<i 

Children's Free Speech and Structured 
Language Performance 


Wilbur Kass 


-BB 


Intervention in Children's Performance on 
Structured Language Tasks 


Wilbur Hass 


-BC 

• 


Measurement and Interrelations of Latent 
Classes in Children's Sorting and Naming 
of Objects 


Wilbur Hass 


-BD 


Cognitive Processes Underlying Meaning 
Systems ^ " « 


Carol Feldma^ 


-BE 


Elaborated ^nd Restricted Language Codes 
Among Bilingual Lower Class Children 


Carol Feldman 


-BF 


Follow-up Study of Maternal Influences on 
Cognition 


Virginia Shipman 


-BG 


Determinants of Adaptive Behavior in Children 


Frederick Lighthall 


G-C 


• Studies in Moral Judgment and Cognitive Stages 




-CA 


A Factor Analytic Study of Cognitive Stages 
and the Development of Moral Judgment in 
the Early Years 


Lawrence Kohlberg 

<^ 


" -CB 
L 


Stage's in the Normal Cognitive Development of 
Young Primary Grade Children 

. 92 , 

— " n " ' 


Rheta DeVriea 



CHICAGO EARLY. 'EDUCATION RESEARCH CENTER 



70706-G 



Number 



ERIC 



G-D 
-DA 

-DB 

G-E 

G-F 
-FA 

• -FB 

G-G 

-GA 

' -GB 



Program, Project/Activity Title 



Studies in Mormal Classroom Behavior 

'Studies of Constraints and Socja^lization in 
the Nursery School * 

Children's Transition Behavio^^in Fre^ Play ^ 
Activities ^ 

Studies of Planned Change and Communication 

in School Systems 
« 

Studies of Achievement Motivation 

♦ * 0 

Replication Studies in Nigeria of Research 
on Ethnicity and Achievement 

Child Rearing Values and Occupational Role 
in Chicago Ethnic Groups o 

Research in fchc Methodology of Longitudinal 
Studies 

Studios to G merate Models of Examination of 
■Change in the Structure of Variables Over 



Longitudinal and Cross -Sectional Statistical 
Models and Task Standardization for Sorting 
Experiments to identify Gonfigurational 
Changes in Children's Development of Concepts 



Principal Investigator 
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Philip Jackson 
Susan Stodolsky 
Frederick Lighthall 



Robert LeVine 



Robert LeVine 



David Wiley 



David Wiley 
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CHICAGO EARLY EDUCATION RESEARCH CENTER 



G-A 



Title:. 



Principal Staff: 



Purpose; objective, or 
goals: 



Importance, need, or 
justification: 



Method, strategy, or 
design: 



Studies in Far ly Influences Upon Social 
and Cognitive Responsiveness ■ 

Professor Daniel Freedman^ P. Druian, 
M, Edelman, L. Fourcher, Freedman, 
R* Maifvin, Oma,rk / 

To identify and distinguiysh early environ- • 
mentaf and hereditary influences upon. 
' children's social and cognitive response; 
patterns from the neonatal period through 
the early school years with particular ref- 
erence to different^dev^lopmehtal sequences 
attributable to differences between identical 
and fraternal twin>, sex differences, and 
continuities and discontinuities of the first 
six ^y ears of life. 

♦ 

With research being taken- nu>re- and^-mbre 
seriously which reflects the crucial im- 
portance of early influences on future growth 
and \development of human potential, the . 
parallel need for a solidly validated data 
base describing how environmental influences 
operate emerge 8 stiongly as the essential 
foundation upon which intervention programs 
can be developed. * . . / 

Qualitative and quantitative description of 
filmed and video-taped data, and protocols 
based'^on direct observations of subjects are 
being analysed in accordance with various, 
theoretical fram*^ works. Patterns of social 
and cognitive rcsj Qnsiveness sustained 
during segments of the iirst six years are 
being identified and InterrelationaMps among 
tlj^em described. Selection of subjects has 
been made to rAake possible cross-cultiiral 
comparisons also. 



Page 2 ^ ^ ' 

Characteristics of 'the 
user.s and sample^: , 



Expected end products 
of results: , 



Evaluation procedures 



Relationship to other 
center projects and 
center focus: 



Flow chart; time 
schedule; 



Sample ; Chinese-American, Eixropean- 
Am'erican newborns and random groups of 
children in the age range foUr through 
seven years. * 

Users : Other research personnel interested 
in the areas xinder investigation and in 
fields related to them; scholars and edu- 
cators engaged in researchrand-development 
activity such as formulating and pilot-testing 
of intervention programs for which reex^lts 
of.this research would form an appropriate 
part of the knowledge source. , 

The descriptive and inferred findings of the 
research activity in this program continue 
to be reportable in film records and written 
accotnttfi. The films wiU he available ,for 
display aSd teaching .purposes, a monograph 
write-.up inroreparation on some of the 
twin material along with journal articles 
such as one in preparation for Science will 
be a:cces8ibi"e to the scientific and educa*- 
tional communities. 

Both process and product evaluation in their 
application to basic research investigations 
are utilized in the appropriate phases of 
Program I as the pervasive, conventional 
requirements of such studies demand. 

The results of Prograrn I research are ^ 
being watched carefully by EERC investi- 
gators, especially those in Program II, for 
implications .they give promise of carrying 
for studies of^j children' b language and 
cognitive devdlcSpment art later stages. In 
addition, all EERC personnel are alert to^ 
the possibilities of generating new research 
on the basi3 of questions raised during the 
course of Program I activity* 

* 

The progress af research in Program I is 
reflected in the flow of projected report 
documents; 



Page 3 

Flow chart, time 
schedule (Continued) 



Linkages of activities 
-within fehe-pr ogr am: 



Winter, 1969- -journal article on selected 

^cross-ethjaic findings 
Summer, 1969r-,afummary ar.ticle on finding 

in twin studies* * . ^ * 
Fall, 1969- -preliminary report on social 

development study findings 

^The development of analytical concepts dn 
one; activity which, have relevance in. tlxe data 
han^dling,for oth^r activities is a frequent 
occurrence. Linkages a-mong activities in 
this program through shared results of 
significance and. common utilization of data 
are also pervasive -as in. the cas^ of the 
twin and cross-cultural studies. Joint use 
of Piagetian tasks in several phases of the 



program activities represent a/linkage 
point involving collaborative ;^contacts. 
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CHICAGO EARLY EDUCATION RESEARet^ CENTER 



G-AA 
Title; 

Pvincipatl Staff: 



Purpose, objective, or 
gom\s: 

0 

Importance^ need, or 
juiti&cation; 



Method^, strategy, or 



ChaxacteritJliciJ of the 
aftov8 and sample : 



Expected end products 
of results; 



Evaluation procedures: 



Relationship to other 
center projects and 
center focus: 

Flow chart, time 
schedule: 



Twin Children and Their Responae Patterns 
in the Early ^civrs 

Proiessor Dfuiiel Freedman, J, Durfee, 
P. Druian, Fourcher, K. Marvin 

To assejs the role of herediatary in the 
early sdcial responsiveness of infants. 

For changing the theoretical framoworK 
within which child developmem «:iay 'ie 
considered* . 

Claesic identical-versus -fraternal tvdw 
comparison method to determine {(enetic 
differences* 

%ni pl€ t ; New-born twins born at cooperating 
hospitals. 

Users: Scholars in the general scientific 
community, ^--^ — ■ =^ ' ^ 

One film is in the final stages of readiness 
for distribution; more films wlU be forth- 
coining. Monograph reporting research 
results an<I significance is in the planning 
s^ge. ' 

Standard evaluation techniques in the basic 
research tradition utilised are part of the V 
design. 

Other researchers at the several centers 
where infancy is the focus of sttidy, whether 
or not 'twins are the subject samplei. 

The progress of research in Program 1 ii 

reflected ixi the flow o f pro je cte d r e port 

documents: 
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O-AA 
i^age 2 

Flow chart, time 
.schedule (Continued) 



Winter, l969*-journal articles, on selected 
crosjs-ethnic findings 
. Summer, 1 0 69- -sunimarv^ article on 
findings in twin studies 
Fall> I96y — preliminary report on c-^- ^al 
development study findings 
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CHICAGO EARLY EDUCATION RESEARCH CENTER 



Title: 



Principal Staff: 



Purpose, objective, or 
goals: 



Importance, need, or 
justification; 

Method, strate'gy, or 

^Characteristics of the 
users and sample: 



Expected end products 
of results*: ^ - 



Relationship to other ' 
center projects and 
center focus: 

Evaluation procedures: 



Flow chart, time 
schedule: 



Cros's- Cultural Studies or Response^ io 
Newborns and in CJuldren/in the Early ! : 

School Years ♦ ^ 

• <- 

Professor Daniel Freedman, S\ Kuschner, 
N. Freedman ^ 

The differentiation of learned and hereditary 
aspects of temperament among ethnic 
differences* 

To demonstrate the \mity of biology and 
culture. 

Relies on examination of new^borns before . 
cultural experience plays a role. 

Sample; Newborn singletons born at 
cooperating newborn nurseries in Chicago 
and San Francisco. - . 

Users: Ethnological theorists. 

Article on selected cross-ethnic findings 
jBubmitted for publicationln Science; 
a ssessmenV scales for bi^havioral and \ 
neurological aspects of newborn subject/;. 

Relevance for scholars at other centers in- 
terested in the early neonatal period as 
well as in ethnic differences. 

Standard evaluation techniques in the basic 
research tradition utilized are part of the ^ 
design, . - 

See *»Flow Chart*' section pf program resnme. 



CmCAGO EARLY EDUCATION REStARCH CENTER 



G-AC^ . 
Title:' 

Principal StaXi': 



Purpose, objective, or 
goals: w. 

Importance, need, or 
justification: 

Method, strategy, or 
design; 

Characteristics of the 
users and sample: 



Expected end j3Toducts 

ol results: 

» »■ 
Evaluation procedures: 

Rolaixonship to other 
center project^s and 
center focus; 



Flow chart, time 
schedule: , 



Identifying and Describing Patterns of - 
Social Interaction, Nursery School 
"through Grade One 

Professor Daniel Freedman, M. Edelman, - 
D. Omark 

To study the development of ioterpersonal 
hie r ar chici zatio n . 

One of the first applications of ethological 
ideas to child development. 

Classic socidmetry methods are being 
used. . 

Sample; Nursery and grade school youngsters 
i^ltge range five through seven years from 
local schools. • 

' Users - Educators? psychologists, and 
ethological pruXeaaiohals. 

Two dissertations will be written along 
derivatives from them. by the authors. 

Same as for projects G-AA and G-AB. ^ ^ 

Educators interested in social behavior 
of children in the age range involved may 
find practical value in finditigsiof thia study . 
*as need may arise invariou. c..nter program.. 

Preliminary report on st^dfea' 
appoa r in a Spring, 1969. issue of ^ology 
Todav, Final reports will be avaxlable a. 
dissertations in Fall, 1969., 



CHICAGO EARLY EDUCATION RESEARCH CENTER • ^ ^ 



Title: 



Principal Staff: 



Purpose, objective, or 
goals: 



Importancey need, or 
justification;. 



5h 



Method, strategy, or 
design: 



Stu'^lles of Children's Language and Cognitive 

Development* \ 

Profesjpors Cayol-Feldman, Wilbur Hass, 
Robert Hess and Virginia Shipman;^ 
-Frederick Lighthall; L. Pangburn; M. Shen; 

D. Weinberg 

^ - » ' ' ■ ' , 

To define and to assess variables in language 
and cognitive development with emphasis on , 
the four to eight-year -old age .range; to 
determine relationships among these variables, 
between them and other .aspects of children's 
functioning, a^id between them and children* s 
social backgrounds; to study prpcesses'by 
which clxange in children's language and cbg* 
nition may be brought about; to nrxake infor- 
mation on these topics more readily available 
to persons inunediately concerned with 
carrying out preschool educational programs; 

The value of adequate conceptualiaatfbns of 
language and cognition in planning and; asses fl- 
ing early education experience is particularly 
notable at the present time when general 
notions of what human language and thinking 
involve are changing so rapidly.' The special 
importance of this program lies in the way 
in which it can relate such notions to chil- 
dren's actual behavior, and can demonstrate 
the way \x\ which each childf's functioning 
forms an interrelated network within him, 
varies from one child to another, and is 
modifiable ^progf ams of intervention* 

The strategy of Program II consists in de- 
signing small-scale studies which together 
further the purposes identified alcove* The 
following methodological considerations 
apply variously to each investigation; , • 
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G-B 
Page 2 

Method, strategy, or 
des^n (Continued) 



Characteristics <if 
users and sample: 



Expected end products 
of results: 



Evaluation procedures: 



a* 



c. 



d. 



formulation of theoretical justification 
of a language or cognition aspect of 
evident relevance 

determination of measurement pro- 
cedures for' that aspect often >:>?quiring 
original design 

tracing of age change in the aiipcci hacI 
establishing its relation to relevant 
developmentel or background variables 
exploring the mechanisms of change in 
the aspect* t, 



One or another of these components may be 
emphasised in a single activity, and for ^ 
each, the most relevant experimental or 
correlational study is set out. 

Sampl e: Predonrunant among the variety of 
samples represented in this program arc pre- 
school and early grade children within the 
'^normal'* range on moat parameter s, J[n 
two cases, however, disadvantaged and lower-* 
class bilingual children are included in the 
sample groups. 

Users: In addition to other knowledge pro- 
ducers, users of Program II prpducts include 
professional operations personnel in educa- 
tional enterprises engaged in program develop 
ment or modification for young children. 

The results of Program II studies will be 
made public in speeches, papers, journal 
articles, or books, as seems best to^acMeve 
the broadest possible communication with 
the segments of the '^iser population most 
deeply concerned with the end products as 
they emerge from the research activity. 

Teat-retest i^rocedures provide evaluative 
data an some activitifesin tliis program as in 
the case of the study of maternal influences 
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G-B 
Page } 

Evaluation procedures 
(Continued) 

Relationship to other 
center projects and 
center focus: 



Flow chart, time 
schedule; 



Linkages of activities 
within the program: 



S ^ .r. 

on cognition* in this example as e:isewheve, 
evaluatiq)! is treated as the usual, component 
of slandatd-aresearch procedures. 

The results of Program II activities sti^xiulace 
new research in other program|f (and vice 
versa).*by raising basic questions'. At 
several points a mutality of interest between 
investigators has resjilted in collaboration, 
once, for instance, in exploration of joint . 
us€^ ol a data pool, and again in the cooper a r- 
tive formulation of a research problem nqw 
constituting a discrete activity. 

The specific studies presently constitjiting 
Programll will be completed or nearly com- 
pleted by the end of the. 1969 project year. 
Others will be begun within the context^ of 
program purposes, often building on pre-, 
vious progr^m/V|^ork, as time, manpower, 
and subjects become available. 

Program II activities all clearly relate to 
language development, cognitive development, 
or to the inter -relationship of the two and 
to this extent each is linked to all others. 
More specifically and illustrativel^^^ joint 
efforts among several prograrri personnel 
on both methodologi'cal and substantive 
dimensions are underway through a new 
research thrust on language intervention. 
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CHICAGO EARJLY JSDUCATIOM RESEARCH CENim 



G-BA 
Title: • 

Principal Staff: 



Purpose, objective, or 
goals: 



Importance, need, or . 
justification: 



Method, strategy, or 
design: 



Characteristics'of the 
users and sample: 



Children's Free Speech and Structurie 
Lanauagc Pcn:formance 

Professor Wilbur Hass, lior.ur, 
S. McCormick, B.- Smulovitz 



To define, measure and study the inter- 
relationships among language -development ~ 
parameters. * . 

Current insights into language structure 
have led us to think ^about language develop- 
ment in new wayr>- if thc&e insights iivo 
ho be atiliis<^d in applied 'gcttingii, relevant 
me assuring instruments -must be set up« 

Two studies are underway: 

1 , Lexicat and syntactic indices in 
childrer)*s free speech. Involves de- 
velopment and application of a set .of 
Indices for synte.Qtic complexity and • 
flexibility, which can be applied to 
free, connected speech. » 

2, Relations between visual and yerbal- 
auditory-skilL Tests the extent to 
which perception and retention per- 
formance involving 'spoken language . 
are related to visual form pcvc.«c:ption, 

in preschool ohiid.t-en. 

i. 30 children each at' ages 5, 6, 7, 9,. 

11, and 13 yt:^ars oi a|^e, from varying 

back/xronnd.s. * 
, ,1. V- four and five-yoar-old nursery schoul 

children. 

Users: People working in the nuca oi 
language developmont and preschool traihing 
curricula. 
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G-BA 

Page 2 ' , 

Expected end products 
~of reaultsf 



Relsctionship to other 
, center projedts and 
center focus: 

Flow, chart, time 
schedule: 



*ManUkl for syntactic analysis {in draft . 
edition); papers presenting general back- 
ground, given at International Congress 
of Linguists, American Speech and- 
> Hearing Association, and Society for 
Research in Child Development (planned); 
monograph and /or paper describing re- 
sults in scientific publicationi 



To be determined.. 



Completion by October, 1969. - 
ft 



J- 
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CmCA.qO EARX-Y-KDUCATION" RESEARCH CENTER 



G-BB 
Titlfe; 

Principal.Staff: 

Purpose, objective* or 
goals: 



Importance, need, or 
juatification: 

Method, strategy, or 
design: ' ^ 



V 



Characteristics of the 
users and a^mple: 



/ 



Ebcpected ead products 
of results;: 

Evaluation procedures: 

Relationship to other 
center projects and 
center focus: \ 

Flow chart, time 
schedule; 



intervention in Children' 55 Perfo'rmance 
"on Sti^uctdred I^anguap Taskrs 

Professor Wilbur Hasj^, 'D. Moore 
* » 

To compare, the differential effectiveness]^ 
of "pattern clrill" and "extension" methods 
in teaching specific language skills, and 
to dtitermlne the effect of learning these. 
48kiD§ on performance of tests of intel- 
lectual ability. 

V*' 

"Sell-evident. 



Tutors will carry out either a "pattern drill" 
or an "extension" procedure with experi- 
mental groups; a control group will not 
have ti-eatment. 

Sample- : 36 lower-class, urban, Negro 
children, f 

Users; People interested in fostering ^ 

language and, cognitive development in dis- 
advantaged children. 

Structured "pattern drill" curricula: 
" monograph vepoxting results. 

' ConYentional research- procedures. 
To bf: deU>rttr\ined. 



Indefinite, depending on additional source : 
of support.' ' i ^ ^ 

If-..* 



- \ 
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CHICAGO EARLY EDUCATION RESEARCH CENTER 



G-BC 
Title: 

Principal StH,ff: 



Purpose, objectiye, or 
goals : 



Importance, need, or 
justification-: 



Method, strategy, or 
design: 



Characteristics ,of the 
users and^ sample: 



Bxpected end products, 
of results: 

Relationship to ^ther 
center projects and 
center focus: 

Flow chart, time 
schedule! / 



Measurement and Interrelations of Latent ^ 
Classes in Children's Sorting and'Niihing 
. of Objects 

Professor a Wilbur Hasfr and^David Wiley; 
^ v„ Pangburn' ^ . 

* To apply latent class analysis to sortinj^f 
common objects; to assess the relatiqp of 
A latent class parameters to iatge, sex, and 

namxng patterns. 

The «tady will exemplify th^ use of a 
relativ^jly new method for the study "of 
conceptual behavior, developed by Wiley/ 
. and investigate its relation to language 
behavior* 

Each subject is asked to soVt objects, 
according to a standard procedure, and to 
provide- verbal labels for the objects. 

Sample: 30 five -year -olds and 30 eight-year- 
olds • 

Users: People working in the area.of languag 
and cognitive development. 

\ Pap^r reporting results. 



To be del.erminc;d. ' 



Testing has begun and the study should be 
completed by October, 1969. 



CHICAGO EARLY EDUCATION RESEARCH CENTER- 



G-BD 
Title: • 

* 

Principal Staff: 

Purpose, objective, or 
goals: 



Impprtance, need, or 
ju.stific<ition: o 



.Viet;*iod, strategy, or 
design: 



Characteristics of the 
users and samplo.: ' 



Expected end products 
of results: 



Evaluation procedures: 



Cognitive Processes Underlying Meaning,. 
Systems 

Professor Carol Feldn>an, Shen 

To study the enlergence of the meaning 
system; to study the way in which the' five » 
to eight-year -old child processe.s language 
meaning* . * ^ 

An understanding of what a child hears when 
he it spokeus^to could "greatly influence the 
means used in teaching progr.aii4s to convey 
i nfornxation to the child. . , 

0 % " » V 

4 

'Sentences of two softs- -factual and opinions- 
were presented to fifteen five-year -old 
children on tape recordings/ to fifteen five- 
year -old cljildren in a conversation condition,, 
and to fifteen eight-year -old children in 
each condition f6r a repetition task* 

Scirnple : THp five -y oar -old children were in 
.X preschool program. The eight- year -olds 
* attended a summer day camp* The group 
was predomiixantly middlerclass and racially 
and etjinically diverse* . 

" Users: Results may^ prove useful to anyone 
interested in nature of communication o^^^ijj^ 
communication with young children. . 

». , 

The results will be described in a jjournal 
article andi will hopefully be included in a 
book after more studies on meaning syatems 
have been ddne* In additipn, talks will be | 
" given to various groups, 

. • " • r 

Evaluation is btjilt into the research design. 



G-BD 
Page Z . 

Relationship to other 
center projects and * 
.center fdcus: 

Flow chart, time * 
'Schedule;*. 



Emphasis in both cognition and ianp'uage 
areas create relevance to most other 
projects'within program, particularly , 
G-BA, G^BB, G-BC, and G-BE. 

• 

^ A preliminary write-up has been completed. 
* it will be rewritten by June/ 



CHICAGO EARLY EDUCATION RESEARCH CENTER 



G-BE 

> 

Title: 

Principal Staff: 

Purpose, objective, or 
goals: 



Importance I need, or 
justification: 



Method, strategy, or 
design: 



Characteristics of the 
usfers and^sample: 



Elaborated and Restricted Lang\2age Codes 
Among Bilingual I^ower Class Children 

Professor Carol Feldman, M. Shen 

To study, some effects of bilinjguaUsm and 
monolingualism on cognitive development, 
particularly in the lower class child who, 
according to Bernstein, has only the re- 
stricted language code in the languages that 
he speaks. 

Teachers are' well aware of the weaknesses 
of the bilinguall child- -his vocabulary dif- 
ficulties, etc. Cognitive strengths in such* 
children can also be identified here; educa; 
tional programs could direct themselves to 
those strengths. In addition, if it can be 
shown that a lower class bilingual child 
functions as thougii he had two language 
codes (in the sense that Bernstein's middle 
clas^ child haa), this- may. provide some 
hint as to how to get a lever on the diffi- 
culties- of the lower class child. 

Children were given*five tasks: object con- 
stancy, relabelliiyg of an object with another 
common noun, relabelling of an object with 
a nonsense syllable, object relations, and 
object relations with label changes, > In each 
group the, child had to identify an oBject-^in 
some cases by pointing and in some cases 
by means of a verbal response. 

Sample: This consisted of fifteen lower clas 
; monolingual children and fift.eep bilingual, 
lower class children from the same neighbor 
hood in Chicago and enrolled in Head Start 
programs. 
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G-BE 
. Pa ye 2 

Characteristics of the 
users and sample 
(Continued) 



Expected end products 

of suits; 



Evaluation procedures: 



. Relationship .to other 
center projects and 
center "focus: 



.Flow chart, time 
X schedule: 



Usersf Theorists interested in the impli- ^ 
cations of Bernstein's wofk, educators 
involved with bilingual children, and 
possibly educational theorists interested 
in educating the lower .clg^ss child would, 
be users of this project, 

A paper based on the study exists in draft 
form and has been submitted to a con- 
ference on child development. 

Evaluation* procedures are built into the 
. experimental procedure. 

this study is directly relevant to otlier 
studies in the language-cognition-develop- 
ment ar^a. In fact, this study provides. a 
link ip the sense that it studies effects of 
language on cognition. 

The final paper on the study- will be avail- 
able' by June/ Procedures are being 
revised for replication next summe r when 
Head Start Programs expand again. 
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CHICA.GO EARLY EDUCATION RESEARCH CENTER 



G-BF 
TitleT 



Principal Staff: 



Purpose, objective, or 
goajs: 



Inaportance, need, or 
justification: 



Method, strategy, or 
design: 



Characteristics of the 
users and sample; 



-FoUow^,up-_S.tudy„ofJy$^^ Influen ces on 

Cognition ' 

Professors Shipman and Hess; R. Bear, 
J. Brophy 

toJ;3ke advantage of the opportunity to 
develop lonygihudinal data and their impli- 
cations beyond the scope oC the just- 
published study -report, "the 'Cognitive 
Envirpnments of UriDan Preschool Children, 
also an EEJEIC project through tlie quarter 
ending November 30, 1968. More specifi- 
cally, to ^examine the processes through , 
which socio-economic' disadvantages ^ffect 
the early cogpitive development apd educa- 
bility of urban preschool Negro , children • 

It is expected that an understanding of these 
pri&cesses vd.ll assist in planning effective 
intervention programs* . , 

Interview^ observation, and test data were ' 
collected, i:hen analyzed through such 
statistical techniques as correlation aAd 
partial correlation in order to analyze social 
class differences in terms of some ■specifi9 • 
elements of niaternal bekavior and environ- 
mental circumstances, in order t6 examine 
points of interaction between environment 
and child; and to identify and measure cogni-^ 
Vive aspects of mother -child interaction, \ 
to identify maternal teaching s.tyl^s, and to 
study their effects upon the child ^s"^ cognitive 
behavior. 

Sample; Mother -child pairs from middle 
class, skilled working class, and unskilled 
worMng class (both father -prjpseh^ and' 
father -absent) families, each child serving 
as a subject through- preschool ages* 



G-BF 
Page 2 



Characteristics of the 
users and sample 
'(Continued) 



Expected end products 
of results; 



Evaluation procedures: 



Relationship to other ^ 
center projects and 
center /focus; 



Flowi, chart, time^ 
schedule; 



Use r "Program development personnel 
in educational programs such, as are 
embraced \vi thin Head Start, Mother- 
Cbiid Center and standard school 'brgani- 

-,;:ati^n.__ 



The '''Preschool" predecessor of the present 
study is pretiehtly being distributed as a,^ \ 
bound mimeographed report. The succes- 
sor Follow Up" report should be available * 
during the Spring, 1969* A published 
volume cpmbining the two aspects of the 
* ♦ continuous study is in the planning stage. 

'■{ 

Standard evaluation and assessment tech- 
niques were enfiployed in both follow-up 
and the earlier .preschool research 

activitiesv ^ 

Scholars developing {fx^ogram^s to serve 
.preschool and early grade youngsters 
from disadvantaged backgrounds as dc- 
,,scribcd above (DARCEE investigators, for 
instance) should find the "emerging results 
^- of this study useful. ... 

0 > ■ 

V Publication;:? ii55tcd in •^Expected End . 

Products*' above punctuate the sequence of 
activities in the broad thrust of reseaixh 
embraced by^this ^project and its predecessor 



.CHICAGO EARLY EDUCATION RESEARCH CENTER 



G-BG 
Title; 

Principal Staff: 

Purpose, objective, or 
goals: 



Importance, need,, or. 
justification: 



Method, strateg)^, or 
design: 



Characteristics of the 
users and saiyiple; 



Determinants of Adaptive Behavior in 
Children 

Professor Frederick Lighthall 

To investigate and think through the forces . 
that cause children at various ages to stop 
action and think where thinking is ^required* 
The guiding conception is that thought is 
not good. and action and/or vice versa; it 
is thought that adaptation or **fitting in*' 
requires differentiated, thought-action 
according to cyircumstarices. ^ 

\ ; . 

New knowledge about how cliildren a^apt to 
changing circumstance^s in their enyiron- 

, ments is crucial to the improvement of • ^ 
probleipr-solving and other cognitive skills 

. ^Arithin school '"settings. A clearer definition ' 
of determinants of adaptive behd^vjor will 
provide lmpol^tant inputs to such educational ^ 
intervention. . ; 
v 

Two prototjrpical patterns of relation between 
time allocated to thought in several situations 
an^ consequential success in those situations 
were explored through within- subject anal- 
yses bf" variance* Effects of age •arid feedback 
oh these patterns were explored in.two 
samples of lower middle class boys. 

, Sample: Lower middle class boy a in a spread 
of early primary age groups. 

> Us ers: Researchers in the area of cognitive 
styles within the context of the. reflectivity- • . 
impulsivity dimension proposed by Kagan, 



G-BG 
Pa'ge 2 

>->q?ected end products 
of results: 



Evaluation pr o ce dur e s : 



Relationship to other 
cer.t'tir projects and 
cejiix^r focus: 



Flow chart, time 
schedule: 



*r:^e second half of a paper ^»The Allocatton 
of' Time to Thought: Two Adaptive Patterns''^* 
will be prepa3-ed before the end of the 
present funding period. 

Evaluation technique 8 include standard re- - 
search procedures in exploring decision 
and closure phenomena: test- administration 
and data coding. 

Colleagues at George Peabody arid Syracuse 
are collaborating on the general topic em- 
bracing this research: -cognitive styles as 
a manifesto of reflectivity -impulaivlty. f^^^ -^^^ 

The concl\isipn-of the paper titles in ^'Expected 
End-products'* above has been postponed to' 
permit the investigators to dcivote their 
entire EERC resources to Program G-E 
during crucial stage's of the la*fc3ter work. 
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CHICAGO EARLY EDUCATION RESEARCH CENTER 



G-C 
Title: 

Principal Staff: 



Purpose, objective, or 
goals: 



Importance, need, or 
justification: 



iC^ethod, strategy, or 
design: 



Characteris^cs o/the 
ufse^s and sample: 



Studies in Moral Judgment and Cognitive 
Stages • 

Professors Lawrence 'Kohlb^rg and Rheta 
DeVTies;.L. Koley; J. Levds; M. Blatt 

To explore Piaget's developmental tasks 
as uniquely meaningful measures of cogni- 
tive development in young children by 
examining relationships between them and 
primary. mental abilities, and parameters 
of mo^al judgment. 

The usefulness of Piaget's formulations as 
a frame of reference fqt the study gf de- . 
velopment in children, and for the creation-- 
Qf educational programs based upon- the 
insights about that development revealed in 
such studies,, can be determined only after . 
more is known about relations between the • 
ideas-otihe famed stage theorist and other 
paraxixeters-oT gros^th and influences upon 
then>. Contributions to-the-generation of 
such knowledge are emerging from~the__ _ - / 
fundamental studies in this program. ^. 

Factor analysis is the statistical method . ^ 
being used to analyzie the daU derived frota 
the testing of subjects. .Batteries of instrix- 
ments yielded the data upon which will be 
based explication of the crucial relationship* 
which are the focus of study in this program. 

Sample ; White, middle -class, kindergar- 
%ener 8 and first grade children- tbright,.. <. 

andretarded. 



average. 



Users : Students and researchers in a variety, 
'of fields --human development, psychology, 
education, and the like; program developer s 
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G-C 
Page 2 




Characteristics of the 
users, and sample 
(Contiaued) 


in educational institijtions seeking a broader 
knowledge base upon which to draw in their 
work in curriculum and teaching methodology. 


Expected end products 
of results: 


the items listed in the flow chart section 
embrace the products constituting the report- 
able results of this research now planned. 
Additional spi^^^ may Expand the list 
. during the next fiscal year^. 


Evaluation procedures: 


Evaluation techniques are part of the rigorous 
research methodology utilized in this program. 


Relationship to other 
center projects and 
center focus: 

• 


A number of other EERC activities are 
making use of Piaget^s stage notion8--the 
cognitive dimension of Freedman^s work 
in Prograrxi I ia based on this, formulation; 
the study of niaternal influences on cognition , 
which is part of Program II makes use of 
the. theory. Thus, at the conceptual level, 
ihtra-Center relationships^ an\oii^ research 
personnel are very> close indeed* 


Plow chart, time 
schedule: 


The projected schedule of forthconiing rer 

ports provides punctuatibn reflecting the 

flow of work in this program. . , 




Winter, 1969'--rep^rt pf factor-analytic study 
Spring, a969--article on differ^ntiaLcogrtitiYe^^ ^^^^ 

treasures . > 
Fall, 1969--monograph on evaluation of 

cognitive development with Piaget niethods 


linkages of activities 
' \ within the program: 

- 

V 

.« . , ^^'^"'^^^^'"^^^ 


The two major activitieV within. Program III 
are closely linked in their conrmion purpose, 
common conceptual framework, and the rc- 
search tradition shared by ,.the principal 
investigators. * . 

• i» 

O 

-» 
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CHiCAGO iSARLY EDUCATION RESEARCH CENTER 



G-CA 



Title: 



Principal St'^/f: 

Purpose objective, or 
goals.;^ 



Irrjp*' nance, need, or 
just ficatioii: 



Method, strategy, or 
design: ^ 



Characteristics of the 
users and sample:^ 



A Factor Analytic Study of Cognitive 

and the Development of Moral Judgment in 

the Early Years 

^ Professor Lawrence Kohlberg, J, Lewis, 

To determine if developnixental change is a 
general change in underlying structural 
properties of. thought rather than the 
acquisition of relatively Specific knowledge 
or skills. _ 

The usefulness of Piaget*sHformulations as 
a frame^of reference for the study of de- 
velopment ih children, and for the creation 
of education^ programs ba«ed upon the ^ 
insights about that development revealed 
in such studies, can be determined only 
after more is known about relations be- ^ 
tween the ideas the faii;jed stage theorist 
and other" parameters of growth and in- 
fluences upon them. 

The. question of whether general social 
ekpiirience is required for-restructuririg > 
cognitive level, regay<lles6 of innate poten- 
tial for verbal learning, is approached by 
• exploring_the effecjts of some broad indi- 
cators of general social experience (fir st 
grade versus kindergarten, high versus- 
losv peer group participation)_apon perlor-. 
mancc on Piaget stage tasks when psycho- 
metric >nental ag6 is held constant. 

Sample : Sixty-seven wMite, middle-class 
children of mental a|e six in, kindergarten 
and first grade, sub-grouped with regard 
. to age, se^, and peer group .participation. 
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G-CA 
Page 2 

Chayacteristica of the 
users and sample 
(Continued) 



Evaluation \r ocedur e s : 



ke 1 ationship to othe r 



Usersj Students and researchers in a 
variety of fi'^n.ds- -human development, • 
psychology, education, and the like; 
program developers in educational insti- 
tutions seeking a broader knowledge base 
upon which to draw in their work in cur- 
riculum and teaching meth<^dology. 

Evaluation techniques are part of the 
rigorous research methodology utilized in 
this program. 

A number of other EERC actiyities are -making 
use oi Piaget's stage notions--the cutjiiiliv^ ^ 
dimension of Freedman's work iu Program 
Q-A is based on this formulation; the study 
of maternal influences on cognition which is 
part of l^rogram G-*B makes use of the 
theory. Thus, at the conceptual leyel, 
'intra-Center relationships among ijesearch ^ 
personnel are very close indeed. v 

The items listed in the »'Flow Charf^ section 
immediately below^embrace. the products 
constituting 'the reportable results of this 
x^e search' now*planned.' Additional spin-offs 
may expand the list during the next fiscal < 
year. ' ^ 

The projected schedule of forthcoming reports 
proSrides punctuation reflecting th^ flow of ' ^ 
work in this program, « . ^ 

Winter, 1 96^- -Report of factor '-analytic 
study . ' * * 

Spring, 19>69- -Article on differential cogni- 
tive measijrcs . 

Fall, 19697 -Monograph on evaluation of 
"cognitive development with Piaget* 
methods ' ' • * * 



center projects and 
-center focus: 



Expected end products* 
of results: 



Flow chart, time 
schedule: 
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' CHICAGO EARLY EDUCATIOI^ RESEARCH CENTER 



G-CB 
Title: 

Principal Staff: 



Purpose, bbjective, or 
goals : 



Importance, need, or 
justification: 



Stages in the Normal Cognitive Deve.lopment 
of Young Primary Grade Children 

Professor Rheta DeVries, Koley, 
S . Natulc . • , • 

To explore Piaget*s. developmental tasks as 
uniquely meaningful measures of cognitive ' 
development in young children; to refine 
Piaget*s^ description of sequence of acqui- 
sition of each skill explored; to compare 
per€prmance of bright, average, andretarded 

' children; to assess the relative contributiovxs 
of chronologicatl^ge.^^mentcrrige, and IQ 
to these qualitative aspects of cogjiitive fun- . 
ctiou; to examine the intrataisk and intertask 

relatioaships and the relationships-of the ' 

Piaget tasks to measures of school rea.dincss 
and achievement; tp explore the rble of cog-c. 
nitivje conflict in developmental progress^ 
to investigate the relationships between \ 
Piaget measures artd performance on the 
Holtzman Inkojlot Test, particularly the pos- , 

, sible relationship between conservaHofkand 
the ability to project movement and the assoc- 
iation of nonconservation and confabulated 
form responses; to consider the implications ,^ 
for curriculum atid teaching methodology- 

The usefulness of Piaget's formulations a> a 
frame of reference for the study-ot develop- 
ment in'children, and for the creation of 
educational programs based upon the insights 
about that development r,evealed ij(i sucli st\die 
can be determined only after more is known 
about the nature of the developmental sequence 
and the role of individual difference, and the 
relationship of cognitive skills as measured 
. by Piaget tasks to cognitive skills as meas- 
ured by techniques already in use. 
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G-CB 
Page 2 

Method, strategy, or 
design: 



Chairacteristics of the 
users and sample: 



Evaluation procedures; 



A battery of 15 Piaget-type tests^ the 
Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale, and the 
Holtzmah Inkblout X^st provide the bases for 
determining qualitative cognitive differences 
among categories oi subjects. The Ifiaget- 
type tests include s&ven conservation tasks, 
tl^cje egocentrism tasks, two- classification * 
tasks, a test of transitive reasoning, a test 
of realism and iWri^alrexternal differ entia^i 
tion with regard to dreams, and a test of 
magical causality. In addition, an improved 
method of testing ro\e- taking skill in>^ tfwo- 
person, two-phoice guessing situjation.has 
^been developed and used with a new sample 
of four- and five -yfeir -old subjects ixi order 
to more ci^iarly determine th6 order of 
difficulty wiJili regard to role -taking in 
guessing and hiding behavior," and to assess 
the effect of positive and negative fee^back^, 
on outcome* Conflict rating and timing of . 



Response Igilencies inJthe^conservation-and- - * 
magic tests pi:.ovide the b?isis for exploring 
the role of cognitive conflict in develop- 
mental progression. 

Sample : 150 white, middle.-class, boys and 
^ girls aged fiye to seven years, . bright, 
average, and retarded (retardates of cor - 
reisponding mental ages). 

Users ; Students, and researchers in a. " - 
variety of fields r-human.developixient, psy- 
cology,,. education and the like; program de- 
velopers in educational institvitions peeking 
a broader knowledge base upon which to draw 
in their work in curriculum and tcjaching ' 
methodology, ^ 

Evaluation techniijues include Guttman 
^scaling of each task as part oi the effort to 
^ define developmental sequence in acquisition. 
Also, correlational methods arid factor ^ 
analysis will be utilized. 
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Relationship to othar 
center projects and 
center focus: 



Flovv chart, time 
scheduXe: 



A ^number of other EERC a^ivitifes are making 
us,e of Piaget's stage notions- -the cognitive 
dimension of'Freedman*3 wor^k in Program^ 
G-A is based on this formulation; the study ' 
of maternal influences on cognition which is 
part of Program G-BF makes use of the 
theory. Thus, as the conceptual level, .intfa- 
Center relationships ^niong research personnel 
^ are very close indeed. Six of the Piaget tasks 
^^^used in this study were ailso used in the Cog- 
nitive'" Environments study of Hess and 
Shipman, and these are 4)resently being anal- 
' , ^y^ed as a doctoral research project. 

The projected schedule of forthcoming re- 
ports provides punctuation reflectipg the flow 
\ of work in this project. > ; 

Spring, i969--Paper to be delivered'to the 
Society for Research on Child Develop- 
ment on **Th€w^Die,yelopment^p^^^ 
Taking in Guessing 'Ganie Behavior.^* 

Fall, 1969--Monograph on evaluation of 
cognitive developmc^nt with Piaget 
methods.. . • 
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CHICAGO EARLY. EDUCATION RESEARCH CENTER. 



. ^ 

Title: . 

Principal Staff: -■ 

Purpose, objective, or 
goals: . 



Importance, need, or 
justification: 



Method, strategy, or 
design: 



Characteristics of the 
users and sample: 



Studies in Nornial Classroom Behavior ^: 



Professors Philip Ja<?kson and Susan '.^^ 
Stodolsky; L. Berk; J. Bradbury; A. Kkrlson?^ 



To describe the ways in which cl;(ildrej^ 
accommodate ^to situational factors in tix^ir 
early school experiences,, to^ relate thy ^ ■ - 
patterns of reactivity that etoerge with |uch , 
factors as age,, sex, and type of scWbl en.- 
' viroiiment, and thus to provide the l^sio 

for the eventual development of intervention 
.procedures designed to facilitate the foals . 

of classroom instruction in the light of . 

the research findings. ' . 

A notable gap in re search. on teaching and 
learning is reflected io the paucity" of vali- 
dated knowledge about what actually happens . 
to children in classrooms. Even, the most 
basic. observational studied in this realm have 
not been undertaken with any thoroughness. 
Result's of studies in this program should 
begin to close that gap and will provide the .. 
basis upon which tested instructional alter - 
nativea for teachers may rest. 

Observational system's constitute the major 
methodological procedure in; this program* " 
Patterns and frequencies of selected behavior 
by children in school settings and play situ- 
ations are being revealed in the -statistical 
analysis of the data derived from the obser- 
vattons. Cross-cultural validation is in- 
volved in one activity. 

Sample; Nursery school and primary girade 
. children in middle class and mixed lowe?/ ■ 
middle groupings constitute the subject 
samples. 
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Page 2 

Characteristics of the 
users and sample 
(Continued) 



Expected end products 
of results: 



Evaluation proceduret^* 



Jlelationship to other 
center projects and 
center focus: 



Flow chart, time y 
schedule: 

Linka^s of activities 
within the program: 



Users: Other research workers for whom 
results p£ these studies are relevant, . 
Eventually those involved in operational 
school settings will find results of. those 
studies useful* 

Some of the initial work in the observational/ 
descriptive phases of Program IV research/' 
will be reported in a forthcoming issue of 
the Journal of Educational Psychology . The 
study segment on constraints encountered by 
nursery school students is in the final stages 
of data analysis which will be reported and' 
planned for release in Spring, 1969. Follow- 
ing hextsumnaer, end.products will be pre- 
'T)ared in the research stream exploring 
children's transitional behaviot in free play 
settings in school situations. ' , 

This lirocess is infused in the various "stages 
of the research procedures in Program IV. 

Program VH is particularly closely related 
to activities in ^hirTie^^^iLrftudies primarily 
through the collaborative work undertaken 
by Professors Jackson and WUey in the con- 
ceptualization and data analyzing stages of 
the Nursery School project. 

Not applicable in the present evolutionary 
stages of work^ within this program! 

The major connections between activities 
within Program IV are described in the 
common purposes and methodologies which 
they share, " ■ , 
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CHICAGO- EARLY EDUCATION RESEARCH CENTER 



G-DA 

Title;- 



Principal Staff: 

Purpose, objective, ov 
goa,ls: 



Importance, need, or 
justification: 



Method, strategy, or 
design: 

Characteristics of the 
uservS and sample: 



Expected end products 
of results: 



Evaluation procedures: 



Relationship to other 
center projects and 
center focus: 

Flow chart, time 
schedule: 



Studies of Constraints arid Socialization in 
the Nursery School 

Professor Philip Jackson, L, ISerk « 

To provide cross-cultural validation of 
earlier observational work on' children's 
accommodations to the variety of constraints 
and social interaction demands found in 
nursery school settings, . 

Results from this study will per.mit better 
informed intervention in nursery school 
programs toward the goal of reducing the 
Incldencei of constraining and frustrating 
experiences against the background of a 
taxonomy of their types. 

Naturalistic observation constitutes the 
basic methodology of the study/ 

Sample: Four and five -year -old nurse'ry 
school students including one group observed 
during two years of school experience ♦ 

\* 

Scholarly paper reporting research results 
v/ill be forthcoming before the end of the 
current funding period* 

Slaxidard'research procedures include 
.appropriate evaluation techniques. 

To be determiiie^d. 



No further research in this stream of investi- 
gation is presently planned, 
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CHICAGO EARXiY EDUCATION RESEARCH CENTER 



G-DB 
l^itle: 

Principal Staff: 



Purpose, objective, or 
goals: 



Importance, need, or 
justification; 



Method, strategy, or 
design: 



4Sr 



Childrc:n*s Transition Behavior in Free 

Play Activities ^ ^ 

Professor Snsan Stodolsky, J. Bradbury> 
A, Karlson 

To develop a reliable method for describiiig 
the ways children move in and out of activi- 
ties in the free play setting, and to relate 
patterns of transition to such, factors as age, 
sex, -school type, social c.lass, and mental 
developmant. 

Most ni rsery schools program a part the 
day as **freo play** time, during wM/ * chil- 
dren can select their own activ?.fcief Although 
some research has been done whic^ describes 
which activities children choose * do during 
free play, little is known in det A about iAie 
behavior of children when facV J with the 
mandate *^fihd somethin'^ ' KoJ* Results oC 
this investigation shoulu ». -^vide a firmer 
basis for a^-^^^essing alternate ^instructional 
strategies as '"ey relate t6 ch* "^ren o± 
various stages development. ' ^ 

The Uflc of naturalistic observafional -words' 
is the main methodology -^f tMs\st,n 'y. ' 
ChUr ren were observed Ov...' a n.. *ioi of 
mon' i« and a series of fi^tet: - minite running 
re ^ cds 6^' behavior was oiiected ior each 
^ . ^ J. A coding systsjir xor analy^' ^ be- 
j f ior samples into pre- solution, s< 1 ^, 

ji { activity segments has been deve) j.ped 
3 id applied to the collection of protocols, 
• idtquate field reliability'^ has been achieved. 
>*^atistical analysis of these. datriL, is now 

irtaally complete so that initial tests of 
h>pothe805 have been completed. 
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>g-db\ ' 

Page.Z, 

Characteristics of the 
, users and sample: 



Expected end products 
of re :^ults-: 



Evaluation, procedures: 



Relationship to other 
center projects and 
center focus: 

Flow chart, time 
schedule: 



Samp Xo: llurty-five nursery school chil- 
dren oT varying sex, in the age range. from 
appjjoximately four to six years have >een 
studied to date. 'TJie children attended 
two integrated nursery schools which dif- 
fered considerably in progrc^m offered to 
the children. ^" * 



p 

Users: 



Other research workers for whom 
res alts of these studies are relevant. At 
some future time, this line of work may 
have value for persons in the nursery school 
-field. 

The coding '^sy stem deyelope,d for use in 
this project will be available to other 
interested persons. A paper describing 
this pilot work has-been submitted for pre- 
sentation at the meetings of the Society for 
Research in Child Development in March,- 
. 1969. In addition, k published report is 
anticipated. 

The pilot sludy forms the basis for evaluation 
of the long range strategy for research. 

To be determined. 



Will be possible to delineate following final 
analysis of pilot study data and determination 
of their significance. ^ 
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CHICAGO EARLY EDUCA'TION RESEAR.CH CENTER 



G-E 

Title: 

Principal Staff: 

Purpose, objective, or 
goals: 



Importance, need, ov 
iustification:^ 



Method,, strategy, or 



design: 



.Characteristics" of the 
users and sample: 



Studiej:; of Planned Change and Gommuni- 
cation in School Systenis 

Professor Frederick Lighthall, L. ;|[uyssen * 

To describe, develop, and pilot test a new 
role, that of social psychological specialist, 
to facilitate planned change and comxTmni- 

cation in school By stents. • ' , 

J? 

The inclusion , of the social-psychologicrj 
role among other professional roles within 
.-schools will contribute sigriificanriy to 
the et'Xectivc review, adaptation, and in<p- 
^corporatfbn of innovations in schools. 

Two trainee? specialists. an the new role 
havq been placed in school systenis and, 
by performing various functions of the 
role, are providing data thait will be the 
basis of further modification and. develop- 
ment of the- role. Specifically, the .trainees 
are providing data on such proced-scs as 
f^ntry, interpersonal conflict, niftmber^hlp 
(inclusion-^::cjayion), crosf^-fulo commuiii- 
cation, ier iitoria Uty, crisis tnanaLXement 
and intjerp^rsonal influence. Analysis of 
taped records of interventioos lu an elemen- 
tary school system wi,n provide a f^ource of 
data upon which refinements in ilie^training 
procedurcjs for the specialists will be based* 

Sgynpje- Ttie trainees and school systems 
in which Ihey are working have been selected 
^in accordance v;ith the establii?hed procedure 
£pr decision- making about student/i.nterns 
and- cooperating schools within thJi Graduate 
School of EducaH.on. 



Characteristics of the 
users and sample 
(Continued) / 



Expected end products 
of, results: 



Evaluation procedures; 



Relationship to other 
center projects and 
center focus: 



Flow chart, time 
schedule: 

Linkages of activities 
within the program: 



Users": 'in addition tathe gerieration'of re- . 
search data of use to other/investigators, 
this program will provide guidance to 
tr^-iners of professional personnel gener-- 
ally and within school systems particularly. 

An end product of this program will be the 
deveIopmenta>f the new role in school ^ 
systems, and/ therefore, an increased . ' 
capacity for cooperative innovation in these 
systems. Intermediate products will in- 
elude a transcriptiori of an audio-tape of a . 
^obXem- sensing meeting. that will provide - 
basic data on some typical kinds ox hidden ' , 
problems that arise in planned change situ- 
ations.^ In addition, the accumulated experi- 
ences of the role incumbents in the two 
^ training positions, including the communi- 
cations problems to which they have addressed 
themselves, will be the focus of summer 
writing in 1969» rr 

Customary evkluatipn procedures consonant \ 
with established research methodology are 
utilized'tlifoughout the study. - . 

The primary relationship between this 
program* and others in the Center proceeds 
through potential applicability of its findings 
to the dissemination and installation in 
school systems of developed products from 
the others programs. I 

Inapplicable at-this pilot research stage. 



This is a single-project program. 
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CHICAGP fiARLY EDUCATION ^RESEARCH CENTER 



G-F 
Title: 

Principal Staffc 



Purpose, objective, or 
goals: '-^ 



Importance, need, or 
justification: 



Method, strategy, or 
d^ign: 



Characteristics ofrthe A 
users and sample: 



Expected end products 
oi' results: 



^ Studies of Achievement Mptiyatiori 

. Professor Robert LeVine,"^ J. Barkow, 
L. I^Jir, L- Langman, B, Veradacher 

The purpose of this program has been to 
improve understanding of the environmental 
cbnditionsi particiilarly Aose connected with 
the socio •ecoriomic participation and values 
of parents, that produce in childreh achieve- 
ment motivation or^oth^er dispositions re- • 
lated tQ>cognifive adaptation. 

This program's importance derive* from 
the fact that adaptation through vcd|liil^ 
performance i? becoming xncreasingly^en- 
tral for rural migrants to the city in this 
country and throughout the world. 

The basic research strategy is a comparative 
one— the cross'-cultural analysis of ethnic, 
variations in achievement motivation and 
their educational anii social consequences, ? 

SamEle: The subject satnples include a , 
variety of ethnic groups in Chicago (Lithb - 
^nians, Cubans, Poles, arid, Armenians) as 
well as foreign groups , (Yucatec Maya 
peasants, Cree Indians, and Hausa Nigerians 

Users: Researchers and developers of -educa 
tional prograx-ns, particularly those working 
with cultural groups other. than the dominant 
one in the^given society* ^ . 

* 

Products of this program take the form o'f 
" research papers and other publications. 
Examples ^ire th? Langman dissertation 
•'Economy, Mo tive£f and Values: An Explor^ 
ation into Casual Relationships, and the 
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G-F 
Page 2 

Expected end products 
of results (Continued) 



Evaluation pirocedures: 



Relationship to other 
center projects and 
center focus: 



Flow chart, time 
schedule: 



Linkages of activities 
within the program: 



LeVine chapter ^'Croas-Culttural Study in 
Child Pi^ychology" (in Carmichael^s Manual 
of Child Psychoiogy, edited by P, Mussen). 

This process is embedded in the research 
procedures utilized throughout the projects 
in this program. ' / 

> 

A fundamental aim in this research is to 
make the cross-group comparison at home 
and abroad afford the'entire Center an 
opportunity for replicatiosi of studies link- 
ing environment and perforpaance* Thus, 
initial concentration hiis been on ethnic 
variations in parental^ environments before 
ex\cozxipassing performance measures of 
children. 

During the present feotatract period, it is 
anticipated that the initial phase of data 
collection at the newly established research 
outpost in northern Nigeria will be com- 
pleted. The analysis of these data and 
their relationship to other aspects of the 
program, going forward and due for com-, 
pletion fluring iiit same time period in 
Chicago, will determine specifics in future 
time schedule projections. . 

' Included in "Relationship^* section above. 
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> CHICAGO EARLY EDUCATION RESEARCH CENTER 



G^FA 



Title: 



Principal Staff: 



Purpose, objective, or 
goals: 



Importance, need, or 
justification: 



Method, strategy, or 
design: 

Characteristics of the 
users and sample: ■ 



Expecte?d end products 
of results; 



Evaluattion procedures: 

.Relationship to other 
center projects and 
center focus; 



Replication Studies in Nigeria of Research- 
on Ethnicity and Achievement 

Prbfesso7Rbberri^Vine, Barkow, 

L. Langman, S; LeVine — ^ - . , 

To. follow up and in part'l^eplicate earlier wo?rk 
in areas of ethriic Variations in childhood^ 
experiences, ethnic variations in achieve- 
ment motivation. and €heir educational conse- 
quences, and to develop improved methods 
for cross-cultural studies: 

To provide the basis for more effective 
educational programs tiirough more-effective 
utilization ofVibtivational ^techniques deriv- r 
able from study resillts. 

Cross-cultural methods directed initially 
toward the acquisition of auth6!rity patterns 
among selected northern Nigeri an ch ildren. 

^ Sample: Native Nigerian children of the ' 
Hausa culture Within the context of their ^ 
family groups. ^ — ^ 

Users: ' Educational develope^-s and other re- 
search personnel, 

\ Scholarly reports and publications will include 
\ne doctoral dissertation and other written 
pi'oducts, the first appearing prior to the end 
of the present funding year. 

■ Not ap^l^cable at this time.— 

\ 

EERC Program G-A bears close relationship 
to the methodological implications of this pro- 
ject in^ts cro^^- cultural aspects as do other 
such investigations both in Chicago and else- 
where in the NatioWl Laboratory. 



\ 



\ 
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CHICAGO EARLY EDUCATION RESEARCH CENTER 



-G-FB 



titld: 



Piiincipal Staff: . 
\ 

Purpose, objective, or 
-goals; 



Importance, need, or 
justification: 



f 



Method, strategy, or 
design: 



Characteristics of the 
users and sample: 



ExpecH-d o\ici products 
of results: 



Evaluation procedures: 



Child Hearing Values and Occupational 
Role in tjhicago .JEthnic Groups 

Professor Robert LeVine, L. Lahr, 
B« Veradacher 

To provide some background material for the 
replication studies in project G- FA; and to 
investigate cultural- variations among . 
''Lithuanians, Cubans, Poles, and- Armenians 
in-child-^r earing j^alues as relatfed to occu- - 
pation roles of parents^ 

The effect of eaij^ly pare.ntal influence on 
children's later performance on intelligence 
tests arid in pchQolva.ppe^rsjto^,^ a crucial •. 
deter'minunt. Investigation of this relation- 
, ship promises important findings for inter- 
ventiori activities in'early childhood education 
programs. 

The basic research'methodology in .the 
studies comprising this x^roject 1^ cross- - 
cultural coxTiparatxve. 

Sample: Schtioi -age children in the four ethnic 
coinmunilAos listed in xPurpose"" above, 
obsei-vftfi, interviewed and tested in the fa- - 

miUar soliHLng. . " 

User«_: kcsult^5 of this research will be useful 

to -;rholiirK in r^-lated fields and cvonfciwUy " 
will havo implicaUons loi- eduoutaor.al pro- 
(U'am plannors. . ■ 

Two research reports aivUable foi- pablicai:ion 
in part v.nll bo genei-alsd by thia rosoarcli 
with initlul drafts schcdult?d (:o be ready 
during Fall, 19'69. . 

Within accepted research conventions, evalua- 
tion plays cin integral part in this study. . 
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G^FB 
Page 2 

Relationship to other 
center projects and 
center focus: . 



Flow chart, time 
schedule: 



Cross-cultural study of this sort has impli- 
cations for all Center and Laboratory 
scholars working in the general area of 
achievement motivation and cognitive 
responsiveness. 

The flow of research in this project has not 
b^en specifically determined at this time 
beyond the <:ompletion of the two reports 
mentioned in ^'Expected End Products'^ 
above • 
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CHICAGO EARLY EDUCATION RESEARCH CENTER 



G-G 
Title: 

Principal Staff: 



Purpose, objective, or 
goals^ 



importance, need, or 
justification: 



Method, strategy, or 
design; 



Characteristics of the 
user 8. and sample: 



Expected end products 
of results: 



Research in the Methodology of Longitudinal 
Studies ^ I 

-Professor David Wiley, W; Bramble, 
W. Kee sling, Schmidt 

To develop new methodological procedures 
for longitudinafYesearch investigations of 
young children, and specifically to 'develop^ 
new mathematical models for dealing with 
longitudinal data and to create* some 
statistical tools for a particular, study of 
the child's 'development of conceptual 
categories!. 

Most of the methods now used for the anal- ^, 
ysis of data in this research .area are ex- 
tremely primitive. New ones are required 
for the acceleration of the systexhatic ad-, 
vancement of knowledge. 

Much of the work in this problem a??ea is 
mathematical and statistical >and requires 
the development of computer programs with 
illustrative analyses of existing data* Some 
of it, however, will require the collection 
of new data^^nd the ^application to it of new 
methodological techniques* 

Sample: Preschool and primary grade chil- 
dren constifcate the i^ample population in 
those phases of research in this program 
* which relate fo the generation of new data* 

Users: Users of the techniques developed* 
will be research workers in the appropriate 
substantive fields. 

The speech and papers listed in the flow 
chart section below are the now-known end 
products of the research in Program VII. 
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G-G 

Page 2 ; 



Expected end produdts 
o£ results (Continued) 



Evaluation procedures; 



Relationship to other 
center projects and 
center focus: 



Flow chart, time 
scHedule; 



Linkages of activities 
within the program: 



' A's additional r.esults become known, cor- 
, responding' reports will be planned and • 
* executed 3:cc6r dance *with 'the user audi- 
' ^hnces most likely to benefit. 

^he model§ being developed will be evalu- 
ated by confirmation of their utility or fifc 
with real diata. 

'the concept 'development aspe cts of tlxis 
pr.ogram are ;related to several activities 
in Program n and collaborative efforts are 
underway between two groups of investi- ^ 
gator's concerned, spear -headed by Profcs - 
^sor Wiley and Hass. In addition Program 
IV personnel, including Professor Jackson, 
have shared responsibilities within the 
Nursery School project with Professor 
"Wiley and hig^ assc^ciates. . More generally, 
the Meyej^opinent of new methodological tooU 
is relevant to all of the centers within the 
National L^boratory'as well as to the* field 
at large. . 

•» 

DuHng the present contract period, the 
' following major vehicles of dissemination 
have been ^irojectcd constituting a flow 
cha^t of progress poix\ts in the research 
activities: 

February, 1969--'AERA paper o n conpept / 
development in children over txxtXQ 
' April, 19 69- -Psychometric Society paper 
^ November, 1969--I>raft of formal paper on 
longitudinal models 

The development of statdstical'tools in the 
longitudinal study of concept development 
makes direct contributions to the modeL 
development in the other major, program 
activity. 
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CHICAGO EARLY. ICDITCATION RESEARCH CENl^ER 



G-GA 

Title: 

Principal Staff: 



Purpose, objective, or 
goals; 



Importance, need, or 
jusdfication; 



Mc-thod, strategy, or 
design: 



Characteristics of the 
usei's 'und saxnple: 

Expectt o cud protlucts 
of resulLh: 



Evaluation procedures: 



Studies to Generate Models of -Examination 
of Change in the Structure of Variables 
'Over Time* 

Pi:ofessor David Wiley, Bramble, . 
W. Koe sling, V/, Schmidt 

To develop new methodological procedures 
for longitudinal research investigations of 
young children, and specifically to develop 
new mathematical models for dealing' with 
"longitudinal data, ^ 

Most of. the methods now used for the ^ ^ 
analysis o£data in this research area are 
extremely primitive. New ones ate re- 
quired for the acceleration of the system- 
atic advancement oJ^ knowledge, 

Much of the work in this problem area is 
mathematical and statistical and requires 
the development of computer programs 
with illustrative analyses of existing data. 
Some of it, however, will require the 
collection of new data and the application 
to it of new methodological techniques. 

Existing developmental data in literature 
and archives. 

The speech and papers listed in the flow 
chart section below are the now-known end » 
products of the research in this project. 
As additional results become known, cor- 
LU^.nponding reports will be planned and 
exccafted in accordance wifchtRfe- user .audi- 
ences most likely to benefit. 

The models boing de.veloped' will be evaluated 
by confirmation of their utility or fit with 
• r«?al data. 
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G-GA 

Relationship to other 
cenU'V projectfs and 
c^intv^x focus: 



^ ^ Flow chart, time 
schedule: 



The concept development aspects of this prq- 
<^ject. are roLcated tOxseveral activities of 
Program. G-B and collaborative efforts are 
underway between vwo groups of investi- 
gators concerned, spearheaded by Professors 
Wiley and Hass, In addition, Pf ograxn G--D 
persormel, including Professor Jackson, ^ 
have sharedresponsibilities within the. Nursery 
School project v.ith Professor Wiley and his 
associates. More generally, the development 
of ^ew methodological tools, for longitudinal 
research is relevant toUu of « the centers 
within the National 'Laboratory as well as to 
the field at large. 

During the present contract period, othe fol-- 
lowing-' ma jor vehicles- of dissemination have 
beexi projected constituting a flow chart of 
proj;*"es5 points in the research activities: 

J'ebruary, 1969--AERA paper on concept 

development in children over time 
April, IS! 69 "-Psychometric Society^aper 
November, 1969--Draft of formal paper on 
longitucHnal models 
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CHICAGO EARLY EDUCATION RESEARCH CENTER 



G-GB 



Title: 



Principal Staff: 



Purpose, objectivo, or 
goals; ^ 



Longitudinal and Cross -Sectional Statistical 
Models and Task Standardization for Sorting 
Experiments to Identify Configui^ational 
Changes iri Children's Developrnent of 
Concepts 

Professor David Wiley, W. Bramble, 
W. Keesling, W. Schmidt 

To create some statistical tools for a partic- 
ular study of th-e child^s development of con- 
ceptual categories. 



Importance, need, or 
justification; 



Method, strategy, or 
(Resign: 



Characteristics of the 
users and sample: 



Most of the methods now used for the 
analysis of data in this research area are 
extremely primitive. New ones are re- 
quired for the acceleration of the system- . 
atic advancemeM of knowledge. 

Much of the work in this problem area is 
mathematical and statistical and requires 
the development of computer programs with, 
fllustrative analyses of existing data. Some 
of it, .however, willorequire the collection 
of new data^ and the application to it df new 
methodplogical techniques. , 

Sample : Preschool and primary grade childre 
constitute the sample population.. 



User s: Users of the .techniques developed will 
be research v/orkers in the appropriate sub- 
iitantive fields. . 



Expected end products 
of results: 



Evaluation procedures: 



The speech and papers listed in the *^Flow 
Chart'* section below are the now-known end 
products of the research in this project and 
will be planned an4 executed in accoydante > 
with the user audiences most likely to benefit. 

The models being developed will be evaluated 
by confirmation of their utility or fit with 
real data. 
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Page I 

Rf;lation8hip to other 
center projects and 
center focus: 



t ^ 
I- 



Flow chart, time 
schedule: 



The concept development aspects of this 
project are related to several activities 
in Program G-B^and collaborative efforts 
are underway between two groups of investi- 
gators con.perned, spearheaded by Professors 
Wiley and Haas. In addition. Program G-D 
personnel, including Professor Jackson, 
have shared responsibilities within the' 
Nursery School project with Professor Wiley 
and his associates- Isdore generally", the. 
development of new methodological tools 
for longitudinal research is relevant to all 
of the centers within the National Laboratory 
as well as to the field at large. 

During the present contract period, the 
following major vehicles of dissemination 
have been projected constituting a flow chsirt 
of progress ppints in the research activities: 

February, 3 969-- AERA paper ori concept 

development in children pver time 
April,* 1969- -Psychometric Society paper ^ 
November, 1969- -Draft of formal paper on 
longitudinal models 
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CORNELL RESEARCH PROGRAM IN^EARLY 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 




70706-C 






Number 




^rincinal Investiffator 


C-A 


Acimini 8tra.vXon 


' Henrv Ricciuti 


C-B 


Curriculum Development and Early School 


• < 


-BA 


Development of Preschool Diagnostic and 
xeacnxng x^roccuuircD * 


Laurel Hodgden 


rBB 


Facilitating the Development of Syntactic 
otructures 


Marion H. Potts 




jSijtr ly Xicarnxng in vuc jcviuuc^ vcix 


Herbert Ginsburg 


-BD 

K * 


Analysis of Artistic Behavior in Young 
omiciren 

,^ • " < 


W. L. Brittain 


c-c 


Analysis and Modification of Home Teaching 
JSnvxr onments 

* 




-CA 


Analysis and Modification of Maternal 
Teaching Strategies in Rural Poor Families 


Margaret Parkman- 
Ray , 

xicxcn X « 4VA* jjttywA 


-CB 


Influence of Systematic Story Reading by 
Teenagers and Adults on Language Development 
01 jjxsaQvanLagea xwu- x i;€ir**v-/n4» 


Johns. Harding 


C-D 


Cognitive and Emotional Development in 
Infancy 


Henry Ricciuti 


-DA 

_> 


Analysis of Emotional Behavior and Develop- 
ment in the First Year 

•* 
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COI^NELL RESEARCH PROGRAM IN EARLTT 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 



C-B 
Tittc; 

Principal Staff: 



Purpoac, objective, ^ 
or goals: 



Importance, need, or 
justification: 



Metliod, strategy, or 
design; 



Curriculum Development and Early School 
Learning' * * . • 

Laurel Hodgden, Marion Potts, Herbert 
Ginsburg, 'W.-,>Lambert Brittain, Principal 
Investigators* 

Broad aims of tbis program, center upon 
the assessment and analysis of a number 
of intellectual, learning, and problem 
solving processes and characteristics in 
preschool arid kinder garten-age children 
as background for the development of 
curriculum materials and teaching ^ 
strategies which can be geared to the 
•^diagnosed" needs of in,dividual children 
in preschool settings* 

To develop effective curriculum materials 
and programs appropriatc^or preschool 
childxen,'^ mxich more basic knowledge is 
needed concerning significati^ cognitive 
and learning processes as thi^se operate in 
the classroom setting. At the^same time, 
teachers need simple diagnostic techniques 
for assessing the status of individual chil- \ 
dren, along witli closely relate^, curriculum 
suggestions and guidelines. Systematic 
experimentation with specific methods for 
facilitating learning in particular areas, 
such as the development of syntactic 
structures, is also very much needed. 

The four projects presently constituting 
this prograxh involve. 

A. Development of diagnostic procedures 
for use by teachers in assessing specific 
characteristics of preschool children, 
to be incorporated In a manual with 
speci&c curriculum and teaching ^ 
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C-B 
Page 2 

Method, strategy, or 
design (Continued) 



Characteristics of the 
sample: 



Expected end products 
of results: 



Evaluii.^;on procedures: 

Relationship to other 
center projects and 
center focus: , 



suggestions j which will then be 
' 8u>>jected to "field testing^* by teacher «• 

B. An experiniental comparison of 
several methods of teaching syntactic 
structures to disadvantaged four-year- 
olds. . . ^ 

C. An ecologically oriented analysis of 
reading,, writing and verbal behavior 
in a-^^progressiye?^ kindergarten 
setting, with heavy emphasis on de- 
tailed naturalistic observations. 

D. Detailed observations of children's 
^artijitic behavior in structured pre- 

_ ' school situations. 

Three-, four-, and five-year old children,^ 
Caucasian and Negro, mostly working-class 
and poor children, urbaj^ and rural; also 
some children from professional families; 
all enrolled in preschool jpro^rams of 
various sorts. Potential users of • curriculum 
materials and techniques, diagnostic pro- 
cedures, etc., are preschool iand kinder- 
garten teacTiers, teacher aides, preschool 
program administrators, etc. , ^ 

Technical research reports, reports for 
dissemination.to early childhood education 
*'conaumers"rmanual containing diagnostic 
procedures and teaching guidelines for 
, preschool atid kindergarten teachers; 
curriculum guidelines in regard to language 
training; observational and coding pro- 
cedures for analysis of intellectual and 
learning activities in preschool settings.^ 

See "Method" above, and project summaries. 

This program area, represents one of 
three major foci-of the Cornell Research 
- Program in Early Chii^ood JSducatlon. 
While the major emphasis of this particular 
program is upon the analysis and facili- 
tation of learning in preschool settings, it 
will eveiitually be necessary to exannine 
the actual and potential inter -play between 
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C-B 
Page- 3 

Relationship to other 
center projects and 
center focus: 



Flow chart, time 
schedule: 

Linkage of activities 
within program: 



these school based programs and home 
tutoring programs at the same age levels 
(Project C-CA), and those wjiich begin at 
earlier ages {Projett "C-CB, Program 
C-D). . ' 

See Project Summaries. 



While the four projects Vithin the program 
were originally initiated as independent 
research endeavors, there are obvious 
oVer-lapping research concerns and in- 
terests which are beginning to be>xplored, 
beyond mere exchange of information 
among investigators. For exami)le, sonri^e 
of Brittain's analyses of artistic behavior 
will be done in the rural kindergarten 
setting being created by Glnsburg, and 
will contribute curriculun] guidelines for 
that setting. Similarly,, Potts' language, 
training project may well produce teaching 
suggestions which could be Incorporated 
in Hodgden's teaching manual, etc. 
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CORNELL RESEARCH PROGRAM IN EARLY 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 



C-BA r 
.Title: 

Principal' Staff: 



Purpose, objective, 
or goals; 



Importance, need, or 
justificatioii: 



Method, strategy, or 
design: 



I>evelopment of Preschool Diagnostic and 
teaching Pr bee dares 

Laurel Hodgden, Principal Investigator;- 
Judy Koetter and Beverly La^orse, Research 
Associates; one research assistant. 

The primary goal of the project is to pre- 
v.pare ,a manual containing diagnostic pro- 
cediires suitable for use by individual, 
nursery school or kindergarten teachers ^ 
to judge the status of their children across 
^ a broad range of abilities and concepts. 
This manual also will contain curriculum 
materials and guidelines keyed to the 
diagnostic procedures. 

As a result of observations in many Head 
Start programs, public school pre -kinder- 
gartens and private nursery schools, the 
conclusion was reached that the most 
immediate need of the individual teacher 
in such classrooms was a technique foi- 
assessing the status of her children, both 
as individuals and as a group-in order to 
make curriculum planning appropriate to 
their needs. Second, because of inadequate 
training mapy teachers lacked a range of 
suitable activities or resource materials 
** to use in innplementing curriculahi planning. 
Hence, the primary" focus of this project is 
to provide a framev/ork which will make 
it easier for teachers to assess and meet 
"the immediate and actual needs of their 
children. The approach thus stresses the 
individuality of the learner . 

The general research plan involves four 
major steps: The fiirst involved, a pre- 
liminary investigation of many of the 
areas to be covered in the manual, working 
out general approaches, and obtaining 
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Page 2 

Method, strateigy, or 
design (Continued) 



Characteristics of the 
sample; 



Expected end products 
of results: 



i 



Eyal.ual:ion procedures: 



Relationship to other 
center projects and 
center focus: 



normative data in some areas. Second, 
the tests to.be useH^ by the teachers were - 
carefully set up and pre-tes.ted by members, 
of the project staff. .Third, the^sts -will 
be used by teachers in the field to determine 
genc^ral usefulaess, desirable moflifications 
and procedure and directions, etc> 
Fourth, curriculum materials ciied to the — 
tests will be gathered and prepared for 
Vnaster teachers currently working with 
preschoolers. ' ' ~ 

The children used in the preliminary testing 
numbered ovev sixty three- and four=year- 
• olds from professional, working and lower 
class levels, both Caucasian and Negro. 
Subsequent pre-testing has been carried 
out on three- and four-year-old's from two^ 
day care centers serving a range of class 
levels. As previously noted the eventual 
user's will be teachers in the field, work- 
ing with three-, four-,, and possibly five- 
year -olds. - 



Of most importance is the diagnostic- 
teaching manual for the use of teachers^ 
As a by-product, a report on normative 
data on seve:5al areas of concept' formation 
is being prepared. 

The present phase of the research does.not 
include formal evaluation procedures for ^ 
assessing the value of Jthe manual in terms 
of pupil learning. ..However, it is anticipated 
that this type of evaluation will be done at 
a later date (1970-72). In the-meantime,^ ■ 
as noted, the usefulness of the manual in 
the field will be assessed primarily tKrough 
observations of teachers an d thr ough,, 
teachers' judgments. . — 

Many of the teaching guideliwes and cur- 
riculum suggestions will be of direct value 
in home teaching-programs (Program C-C). 
See Program summitry C-B for intra- 
program relationships. 
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Flow chart, time The preliminary report containing ndrmative 

schedale: ' data will be ready for circulation in Jan- 

uary. P^e-testing on all but four tests 
has been completed (small and latge motor 
tasks, so&ial-emotional and language 
check-lists and forty concept tasks). The 
first group of cooperating teachers has 
been briefed qn their use and other 
cooperating teachers are being recruited. 
Further, the project is ahead of itself in 
one respect; since all project members 
have been or are practicing tea^chers, many 
ideas for activities presented themselves 
in the course, of pre-testing and approxi- * 
mately 120 '^activity sheets'' have already 
been written. 

i 

During the spring and sunimer, cooperating 
^ teachers will be observed and the 'manual 
revised accordingly. In .the fall of 1969 
and* the spring of 1970, the master teacher 
observations for completion of the cur- 
* riculum portion will be made. 

\ 
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CORNELL RESEARCH PROGRAM IN EARLY 
CraLDHOOb EDUCATION 



C-BB 



Title: 



Principal Staff: 



Purpose, objective, 
or goils: " 



Importance, qeed, or 
justification: 



Method, strategy, or 
design: 



Facilitating the Development of Syntactic 
Structures^ 

Marion H. Potts, Principal Investigator; 
Margaret M. Cox, Research Associate; 
two research assistants 

To" s&dy the relative effects of training 
in iniitation and generalization on the 
development of syntactic structures in dis- 
advantaged children- 
Much recent research with disadvantaged 
children documents the fact that they. enter 
school with an array of educational dis- < 
a*bilities, among the nfost severe of which 
are deficiencies in language usage. ^ This ' 
project will provide information on which ^ 
of the two hypothesized processes is most 
effective in language training. Such in- 
formation can then be applied across many 
methods of language teaching and will 
permit the design of specific techniques 
fof use with disadvantaged children* 

Four methods will be combined and con- 
traste^d in the study: imitation, generali- ^ 
zation, imitation with generalization, and 
exposure to language without required 
imitation or generalization. Ss^will be 
randomized into four groups: 

1 , Imitation with generalization ^ 

2, No imitation with generalization 

3, imitation with no generalization 

4, Exposure:, no required imitation or 
generalization. 

A tutor will 'Work with the ^subjects daily 
for 15 minutes in groups of two with rotation 
of the dyads to avoid the interaction effects 
of a stable group. ' 
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Page 2 t 

Chai-:xcfceristics of the'' 
sample-: 



Four -year-old disadvantaged integrated 
iHiraL and urban eastern New York sample, 
and Mexican.- American and Indian sam*- 
fronn Ari:'.ona* 



Expect* d -jnd products 
of resulti>: 



Ev^DtJuaJion procedures: 



Belatioft.^hip to other 
center projects and 
oonU r xtocus; 



Flow chart, ti:\->e 
.schedule: 



1 , Prepararion of a paper for publication 
in professional journals 

2, Kcpori- at resgarch conferences on ' 
results of the collaborative research 
dosign * . 

3, Preparation of report, for dissemination 
to school systems and preschool pro- 
gram centers, * 

fndividual measures for language assess-^ 
ment will be developed as outcome criteria 
including one receptive and two productive 
tests, 

Arixona and*. Cornell will pool data on 
exactly the same design and methods. 
General' collaboration in the field df lan- 
guage development will also be carried 
through with the Centers at Syracuse and 
Chicago. (See also Program Summary 
C-B-) 

Pre and post testing analysis-- January and 
June, 196b, , 
Language training- -February through 
May, 1^969- 

Repqrt- "September, 196Sk 
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CORNELL RESEARCH PROGRAM IN^ EARLY 
CHILDHbOD EDUCATION 



C-BC 



Title: 



Principal Staff; 



Purpose, ob j e cti ve , 
or goals: , 



Importance, need, or 
justification: 



Method, strategy, or 
design: 



Early Learning in tlie Kindergarten 

H^r^bcrt Ginsburg, Principal Investiga^tor; 
Edward Talis, Research Associate; two 
research assistants 



The aim is a detailed investigation of a ' 
broauvrange of significant intellectual 
activities ixi children attending a kinder- 
gar ten ^^e signed to maximize the elici- 
tation of suc^h behaviors in sppntariepus, 
largely self-directed activites. The project 
is concerned bdth with greater theoretical 
understanding of cognitive processes in- 
volved in cVass.room learning, and with the 
design of optinxal classroom environments. 
Special emphasis is currently placed upon 
the analysis of how children lear^x to write; 
.assuming sufficient resources are ^vail- « 
able, studies of verbal behavior and com- 
munication will also be undertaken* 

Little or nothing is known about the acqui- 
sition of y/riting skills 'in young children, 
and about many intellectual activities which 
take place in the school learning situation. 
Similarly, there is great need to develop 
more sophisticated methodologies for 
analysis of intellectual and learning functions 
in the » 'natural'* school setting." Increased ■ 
understanding of these functions should 
provide a basis for more effective curriculum 
development.and pla^ining. 

A first and continui^ng concern has been the 
construction and maintenance of an inter- 
esting ^^progressive" kindergarten class- 
room, in a rural public school setting. 
WriUng (printing) is taught*' by giving 
children notebooks and pens and allowing 
them to learn to write whenever they please. 
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* 

Metliod, stralco;y, or 
design (Coutinuod) 



The aim of this part of th^ research is to 
discover what^ l^ow.^ and why children learn 
t:o write under such circamstaxices. The * 
design is primarily observational, aijd in- 
volves two sources of evidence. > TiieViote- 
book productions of each child can be 
^•<^ored so as to determine' what is written, 
whether the printing improves over time, 
etc. The second source is an observational 
record of childreri's writing behavior, 
yielding information on amount of time ^ 
spent copying and producing letters, check- 
ing the production against a model, sound- 
ing the letters at the time they are written, - 
etc. These data should provide ^vidence^ 
on what is leax^ncd, on "the process of 
le^Tning, and on motivation for learning . 
to write. ,In the case of. verbal beliavior and 
commanicatipn,* 'J'V tapes will be made and 
analysed. 



Character IS lies of the 
sample :1 

Expected ^ond products 
of rK salt:^: 



Evaluation^ pr ocedtir e s : 

Relationship to other 
center projects and 
center focus: 

Flow chart, time 
schedule: 



Five«year-old, rural poor white children 
in a kindergarten classroom, mostly five- 
year-olds. 

Observational and boding procedures for 
investigating writing and other intellectual 
and learning activities in the classroohi; 
technical ^eporUj sugge^-tions and guide- 
lines for establishing intellectually stimu- 
lating progre»r.ive kindergarten Environment. 

Sec »^^v^olhod" above* 

• «. 

See Pi ogram Summary C-B.- 



The spring of 19t)8 v/as devoted to planning ' 
and exploring the possibilities of doing 
research in a ^^progressive*' kindergarten. 
The sumnxer of I968 was devoted to a pre- 
liminary conceptualization of the issues 
involved, which is a continuing concern^ 
The fall of I968 was .devoted to the deve^iop- 
ment of observational and coding systems,- 
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Page 3 . . ' . ' 

Flow chart, time . and other methods. The winter of I968 

schedule (Continued) and the spring of 1969 will be devoted to ^ 

further development of thisse methods ana 
to extensive data gathering. The sumiTier 
•of 1969 will be devoted to an analysis' of the 
results, with a preUminary report, by fall 
. .." 1969, Further data may need to be col- 

lected, beginning in fall^of 1969. If 
resources perntit, we will begin preliminary 
work, in the spring of 19^9 on some prob- 
lems in verbal behavior; the monologue 
.(a child^s talking to himself when no one* 
is present); and the collective monologue 
(unsuccessful verbal interaction among 
several children). TV equipment provided 
by the College of Home Economics will be 
employed in this phase of the research. 
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CORNELL RESEARCH PROGRAM IN EARLY 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 



Title: 



Principal Staff: 



Purpose, objective, 
or goals: 



Importan«..i-, need, or 
justification: 



Method, stratf.;/.y, or 
dc.n^n: 



Anal-ys^.s of Artistic Behavior in Young 
Children 

W, L, Brittain, Principal loyest^gatorjs 
two r 0 s e ar c h a s .si s tants 

To gain a greater understanding of the 
psycKologicai processes'*involved in the 
development of various kind's of artistic 
behavior in young children. ^ Such know- 
ledge should provide a basis for nriaking 
wj.ser use of artistjlc materials and pro- \ 
grams in curriculum planning at the pre- 
school ?.nd kindergarten levels. 

Although aft activities play a large role in 
nursery schools and Head Start programs, 
very little is known about the relation of 
these activities to significant aspects of 
psychological, growth and developmient in 
young children. The research underway * 
is seen as providing a basis for a compre- 
hensive theory relating the development 
of artistic behavior to the child^s cognitive, 
social, and emotiqnal growth, thus fac- 
ilitating a 'more effective utilization of art 
activities In preschuol programs. 

In order lo j-^xplore a r.umber oi methodo- 
logical approaches to the complex problem 
of understanding (.hildren'iJ artistic be- * 
havior., and to generate hypotheses which 
can subsequently bo iest.;d more formally, 
a number of small studies have been under- 
way or are in tho planning stages. These 
include a study the influence of practice 
upon square-making abilities of preschool 
children; a com|:arison of products of two- 
and three-dimensional materials; an 
^ analysis of chanpi^j:? that take.place in the 
drawings of kindcrgarien cMldren as they 
*;i;iablish visartl iormB in their drawings, et 
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Characteristics of the 
sample: 



Expected end products 
of results: ' 



Evaluation pTocedur^jr: 

Kelationship to other 
center projects and 
center focus: . 



Flow chart, tinne 
schedule: 



Mainly four - and uve*year-old children 
in various preschool and kindergarten 
settings, both professional and poor 
children, ixrban and rural. 

Technical reports prepared for art edu- 
cators, preschool teachers and administra- 
tor etc.; eventually, guidelines for use 
by teachers in planning art activities for 
preschool children. ' , * 

See Method' » above. 

^As further insight develops into the signi- 
ficance of various types of artistic behavior,, 
it may be, possible to incorporate selected 
art activities into some of the home 
tutoring programs* (See Program Summary 
C-B for linkages to other curriculum de- 
velopment projects • ) Continued exchange 
of ideas and findings with the Syracuse 
Center is contemplated, because of their 
interest in preschool art activities* ^ 

It is anticipated that the study of the influence 
of practice in square making will be com- 
pleted, with *a report, by June, 1969. The 
cojtnparison of two- and three-dimensional 
work should be completed by December, 1969, 
and the documentation, of kindergarten - 
children's art strategies by June, 1970, it 
is Hoped also that soxne specific curriculum 
, recpn-imendations will be^ forthcoming by 
fall' 19 69. . . 
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CORNELL REfJEARCH PRO Gr^ AM. IN EARLY 
CHILDHOOD KDUCATION 



C-C 



Title: 



Analysis and Modiiication of Home Teaching 
Enviromv.ento ' . 



Principal Staff: 



Purpose, objective, 
or goals: 



Importance, need, 
justification: 



Method, strategy, or 
design; 



jvfargaret Parkm.an-Ray, Helen T^M. Bayer, 
John S. Harding, Principal Inv^estigators; 
(•i research associates) 

1, T:y analyze rxiore precisely the home , 
learning .environment of four -year-old 
children from isolated, rural, poor 
white families, and to develop die me <> 
teacliing programs aimed at improving 

• mothers* c£fect\vetiess in facilitating 
- the educational development of their 
ohikh'^n. 

2. To develop and evaluate the effectiveness 
of horne tutox'ing programs admed at 
facilitci^ng language development of 

tv/c -year -old disadvantaged children 
Through yyntematic ^Jtory reading by 
l<icnri.e;e and adult £:tory readers.. 

It is generally recognized that poor children 
living irl isolated rural areas, and urban . 
poor children from various ethnic miuori- 
ties ent«r the public school system at a con- 
siderable disadvauiage becauKf^ of restricted 
opportunities for learning, infeilectual, and , 
language development in the honrit"^ should 
facilitate young children's psychological 
devoiopment, and improve learnins;: and 
performance in th\^ 5chooi situation. 

One study (C-CA) ha$ focused on an analysis 
of the home cnviromniints of isolated raral 
poor white' families through t'vstematic 
interviews and observations of iriother-child 
pairs in structured situations. A series of 
play materials, games, and other actiyitit:s 
were then dcirel6p<-:'d, and through a program 
of weekly hoxTi^f visits, they were introduced 
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Method, strategy, or 



Characteristics of the 
san^ple; 



Expected end prod^icts 
of results: 



Evaluation pr cK.v.*:lares; 



Relationship to other 
center projects and 
center focus; 

Flow chart, time 
schedule: 

lAnkage of Acfi\-itieii 
Within Program; 



to and modeled for the mother and child, 
and left in the horiie. Slffects <>t ihe pro - 
gram are to be coinparod for i/?, experi- 
mental and 12 control fa-naiiies. A seccr^d 
study (G-CB) employs .brief daily home 
visits by teenage or sdalt visitors who 
read story books and play language? games 

with two-year-old children in order to 

stimulates language development and usage.- 
A^e and race, of story readers, race and 
sex of children, and duration of reading 
programs are factors under investigation. 

Motk.?r8 and foUr -/ear -olds in isolated 
f ura3 intact poor vhite families; .also, 
poor children in Itiiaca area age 17-33 . 
months; about 60% Negro and 40%, white.-. 

Program ior four -year -olds; interview . 
procedures, structured mother -child 
interaction situations, preliminary teach- 
ing material s,,.iechmcal reports; program 
for two -yea v:r olds;, research repdrts, 
story reading ."program package", which 
might be employed in other communities 
or action progranis. 

Pre - and post-program tost: data on treat. 
menr and control groups; coded observ§-- ; 
tior.'S of mothv^rs and four -year -olds; 
ii-.tyrviewJi with mofch'ers of two-yv.ar-old;; 
i..i].cd spe; ch samples of some two -year - 

So.e Program Summaries C-B and C-D, 
y^roject Summaries. C-CA and C-CB. 



Sec Projecf. Summaries C-CA and C-CB. 



While the two projects consituting this 
program are both concerned with home 
tutoring or intervention procedures, they 
differ in regard to the age of target 
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Page' 3 . .. * " 

Linkage of Acti^/ifies childroa, and in the type of intervention 

within Program (Continued) prograrns employed* Consequently, there 

has been relatively" little interplay between 
* the two projects^ thus far. Clearly^ how- 
over,, as^the intervention procedures are 
jnnore fully developed and evaluated, . there 

. V'ill be need to exanaine the iiiatter of 

" optifrtal inter -meshing and continuity of • 
home tutoring programs %imed at children 
over the age span frorrx two to five years. 
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CORNELL RESEARCH PROGRAM IN EARLY 
I" CHILDHOOD EDUCATION • ^ 




C-CA 


\ • ' . 




Title: 


Analysis and Modification o£ Maternal 
Teaching Strategies in i^ural Poor Families 




Principal Staff: 


• . V'' 

Margaret Parkihan-Ray and Helen T. M. £ 
Bayer,- Principal Investigatoi^s; Barbara 
Engst, Polly Gibljpns, aii^ Deborah Levirne, 
Research Associates; one- research assistant * 




Purpose, objective, 
or goals: 


1. To provide a more precise characterir a 
zation of the differences between the 

home environments oflmiddlc^-class 
children an^ children 6f the isolated 
rural intact poor white^^family* 

2. To create a program designed to help 
the mother acquire the teaching skills 
which will enable her to participate 
more effectively in the educational 
development of her child« 




Irripojrtance, need, or 
justification: 


Rural poor children are handicapped in " 
their sclxool adjustment by the impoverish- 
ment of the learning experiences available in 
their home environment. ' It is hoped that 
enrichment during the preschool period will 
improve their initial and subse^quent school 
* perfoirmance. ' , 




design: 


During weekly home visits, a series of 
specially created or adapted games, songs, 
and activities are introduced to and modeled 
for the mother and child, and left in the' 
home. We are conducting pre- and post- " 
' tests to assess the effectiveness of gur pro- 
gram, comparing 12 experimenta.1 and 12 
control families • , 

\ ' ' 


, f 

\ 


Characteristics of the 
sample: 


Our sample consists of the motheij and four- 
year-old in 24 families meeting the following 
criteria: mother's age is less than or 
equal to 35 years; number of childr^en is 
between 3 and 7; income is less tJian q>i^u 
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C-CA 
Page 2 

Characteristics of the 
sample (Continued) 



Expected en<|.products 
of results: 



Evaluatioh procedures: 



Relationship to o^ther 
center projects and 
center focus: 



take home weekly; child^s birthdate is 
betwe(m 12-15-63 and 12-15-64; no parent 
has more than a 12th grade education/ and 
no more than one parent in any family 
has tliis 12th grade education; stated value . 
of house {if buying) is less than or equal 
to $12, 000; the mother is not working full- 
time during the day; the family does not 
own a farm; white; intact. 

At this point we are concerned mainly with ? 
demonstrating some effectiveness in our 
techniques for increasing the mothers' 
skill in teaching her child in order to justify 
the much more comprehensive evaluation 
necessary for wide-scale use of our pro- 
gram. Specific products: structured 
interview proce^Iure and structured mother - 
child interaction situations, preliminary 
-teaching materials, technical reports. 

We are comparing the following pre -post 
data: Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 
on ehild; Wechsler^ Adult Intelligence Scale 
on mother, Wechsler Intelligence Scale on 
child; and coded observations from \n.deo- 
^ tapes of structured situations, {e,g* , wo 
ask the mother to make a clay pig and' to 
have her have heS- child make one, we ask 
the mother to read a storybook she has not 
seen (we developed it) to her child, we ask 
the mother to take an imaginary trip with 
her child on^a tripboard of a rural country- 
side, where they can stop and look at 
anything along the way); also, an interview 
schedule of mother. 

In many respects this project, which is 
concerned with helping to make the mother 
better teacher of her preschool child, 
parallels the projects in the Curriculum 
Development and karly School JLearning 
program. Techniques developed for home 
use can profitably be tried in school situa- 
tions, and vice versa. Eventually, we 
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C-CA 

Page ,3 ' , . 

Relationship to other 
center projects and 
center focus; (Continued) 

Flow chart, time 
schedule: 



will ne^ed to -examine the question-of optimal 
inter-meshing of school-based andrhome--^ 
based teaching programs for preschool 
children, 

December 1, 1968 to January 17, 1969j:- 

gathering pre-tesfc data on our sample. 
January 19, . 1969 to June 20, 196.9— 

weekly home visits to our 12 experimental 
• families. - „ 

June 22, 1969 to July 18, 1969— • 

gathering post-test data on our sampler 
July 21, 1969 to August 15, 1969-- _ ^ 

pre -post IQ data analysis 
^ August 15, 1969 to November 28, 1969--. 

analysis of at least one structured 

situation 

December 1, 1969 to August 15, 1970- - 
finish ail analysis of pre-post data; 
write-up of prxigram arid analysis of 
results! 



CORNELXi RESEARCH PROGRAM IN EARLY 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 



C-CB 
Title; ^ 

Principal Staff: 



Purpose, objective, 
_or" goals: 



Importance, need, or 
justification: 



Influence of Systematic Story Reading by " 
Teenagers and Adults on Language Develop- 
ment of Disadvantaged Two-Year-Olds 

John Harding, Principal Investigator; 
Eleanor D* Macklin, Research Associate; 
two research assistants 

The general goal is to learn as much as 
possible about the effects of systematic - 
story reading on young disadvantaged 
children, especially on their language der 
veloprrient, with the- specific aim of 
developing story reading "programs'* 
which can be employed to facilitate! such 
language development.. The basic general 
hypothesis is that it is possible to produce 
a substantial and lasting increase in the 
pace of language development in these \ 
children through a program in which an 
older individual comes to the child with . \ 
attractive materials and an encouraging ^ 
teaching style, beginning when the child 
is around two yeard old. Most of the 
specific questions studied "are questions 
about the relative effectiveness of vari- 
ations in the basic '^action program J' 
A long term concern is inducing mothers to 
carry on various forms of language encourage 
ment after' termination of the formal reading 
program. 

It is known that retarded language develop- , 
meat i.s characteristic of poor children in 
the United States, especially poor children 
from ethnic /ninorities ^uch as Negroes,, 
Puerto Ricans, Indians, etc* Slow language 
development places the poor child at a 
tremendous disadvantage in the American 
school system, and is one of the. principal 
factors responsible for characteristically 
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C-CB 
Page 2 

lilriportance, Heed, or 
justification (Continued) 



Method, strategy, or 
design: 



Characteristics of the 
sample: 



Expected end products 
of results; 



Evahialion procedures: 



inferior school performance* It is also 
known that systematic stimulation of 
language development in young children \ 
is comparatively ^re in lower-clasfe ^ ; 
homes, in contrast to middle-class homes* 
Thus fa^ciiitation of language development 
is an ob\dou3 goal /or an intervention 
program. 

The research is designed around an action-'^ 
program with some constant features and 
some variable ones* The constant features 
include: a one-to-one relationship between 
child and female story reader who makes 
brief daily house visits for at least 3 months; 
use of simple toys, and conversation to 
attract child* s interest in early phases of 
program, with^ gradually increasing. emphasis 
-on story reading; questioning of child and 
verbal reinforcement of language responses 
at all stages of the program. ; 

Variablcj features of the program whose 
effects are under investigation are: 

1. age and race of story i^eader 

2. length of reading program 
, 3, rajcc and'sox of children 

Poor children in Ithaca area, age 17-33 
months, about 60% Negro and 40% white. 
In the fall of 1969 we expect to begin wor.k 
in Syracuse with an all-black population^ - 

. Research reports; alSo a "program package*' 
wc can recommencl to other communities 
with detailed information about probable 
cost and probable benefits. « , 

Systematic before -ahd-after testing of chil- 
dren in experimental and matched compar^ison 
groups; interviews with mothers of experi- 
mental and comparison group childrei) and 
taped speech saniples of children in some 
groups. 
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C-CB 
Page i 

Relationship to other 
center projects and 
center focus: 



Flow cKart, time 
schedule: 



See Program Summary C-D re facilitation 
of infant development, etc. Eventually, 
may be possible to explore optimal inter - 
me=<huig 6i home -based tutoring programs 
before age three with school-based pre- 
kindergartea programs. See Program 
Summary C-C for intra-program relation- 
ships. , 

Attached. * ' ' 
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C-CB 
Page 4 
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CORNELL RESEARCH PROGRAM IN EARLY 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 



C-D 



Title: 



Principal Staff: 



Purpose, objective, 
or goals: 



Cognitive and Emotional Development in 
Infancy 

Henry Ricciuti^ Principal Investigator; 
Robert Poresky> Research Associate; 
two research assistants 

1 . To develop a conceptual framework ^nd 
experimental procedures for niore pre- 
cise assessment of infants* emotional 
antf orienting responses to a variety 

of stimulus situations, witii particular, 
references to developmental changes in 
responses to stimuli varying in in- 
congruity or strangeness. 

2. ^ To explore the nature and stability 

of individual differences in such 
\ response characteristics, as well as 
their relationship to previous 
experience* - 

3. To investigate inter -relationships 
between emotional or arousal chara- 
cteristics in the infant,^ and the 

' deveiopmeiit of learning, problem 

solving, and other cognitive behaviors, 

4. Development of guidelines and pro- 
cedures for facilitating infant develop- 
ment in specified functional areas, 
through systematic experiential 
modification. 



Importance, need, or 
justification: ^ 



The, e is great need for further understanding 
of the nature and development of emotional 
behavior in infancy, and of the manner in 
which such. response processes interrelate 
with perceptual-cognitive and learning 
functions, both on-a short-term and long- 
term basis. Clarification of the influence 
of previous experience on emotional response 
characteristi<::'s is important for' theoretical 
reasons, and as background for environ- 
mental modification studies. 
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C-D. 
Page 2 

Melhod, strategy, or 
design: 



.Characteristics of the 
sample: 



Expected end products 
of results: 



Lvoluat'on procedures: 

Relationship to other 
ceziter projects and 
center focus: 



Initial studies focus on elicitation and / 
analysis of a variety of emotional re - / 
sponses in infants, using systematica/lly 
varied stimulus situations in- the laliora- 
tory. Detailed analyses of TV tape / 
recordings provide major behaviorar 
data, while home visits and interviews 
provide data on previous experience and 
i environment. Subsequent studies/ will 
involve primarily systematic laboratory- 
type assessments of infant behavior and 
"manipulation^' of infant experience^ 

Initial studies locus mainly on middle - 
class infants, 3 to 15 months /oL age. 
Subsequent studies will employ samples^ 
of infants from more varied/environmental 
backgrounds, including urbalri and rural - 
poor families, and infants Jritli hi story 
of malnutrition, froni 3 to 24 months of age. 

Rating and coding procedures for assess- 
ment of salient emotional ^response chara- 
cteristics in infants; intejrview schedule 
for analysis of home environment and 
previous behavior patter/ns; technical 
reports; guidelines for programs aimed 
at facilitating infant development. 



See '^Method** above. 



Long term foVlow-up cif sub- sample \viU 
permit examination bf rfelationship of 
emotioVial char ac tor ijitics observed in 
infancy to salient belj/avioral characteristics 
identified subsequently at preschool level; 
More generally, embtionai response 
variables identified /may feQ^ important as 
subject characteristics influencing dif- 
ferential response t:o intervention techniques 
aimed at modifyingf maternal teaching styles 
Also, it may evontdally be possible to 
examine optimal ^'ineshing*' of infant stimu- 
lation programs in group care settings 
with later homo tutoring programs. 
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C-D • 
Page 3 . 

Flow chart; time 
schedule: 

Linkage of activities 
within program: 



Attached. 



Sue ''Purpose and Objectives** and time 
schedule attached. 
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CORNELL RESEARCH PROGRAM IN KARhY 
C;HlLDHOOD EDUCATION 



C-DA 
Title: 

Principal Staff: 



4^arpose, objective i 
or goals: 



Importance^ need, or 
justification: 



Method, strategy, or 
design: 



Analysis oi -Emotional Behavior and Develop- • 
ment in the First Year 

Henry N. Ricciuti, Principallnvestigator ; 
Robert Pore sky. Research Associate; two 
rese«^rch assistants 

1. To ideniUy more precisely and clarify 
conceptually those responses and re- 
sponse patterns regarded as signifi- 
' cant indicators of infants^ orientation 
toward and affective responses to four 
selected stimulus situations. 
To examine developmental changes in^ * 
these responses fi-om 3 to 12 months 
of age. 

'3. To make preliminary analyses of the 
stability of these response character- 
istics after a 3 mouth interval, and 
of their relationship to previous 
experience. 

One of the main problems -in research on 
emotional behavior in infancy is our diffi- 
culty in specifying conceptually the salient 
ingredients or componehts of emotionatl 
responses.- and in identifying appropriate 
behavioral indicators of these responses 
which can be employed for measurement 
purposes, ^ Those. issues represent the 
main concorn of this particular project. 
(Sec also Program Summary C-D. ) 

Four stimulus situations in the laboratory 
arc employed to elicit a variety of emotional 
behaviors in 32 infants, 8 each at ages 3,'^ 
6, 9, and 12 months. Detailed analyses 
of TV tape recordings are made to assess 
three essential behavioral characteristics: 
approach- withdrawal or "directionaP* 
qualities, arousal or activation characteristics. 
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C-DA 
Page 2 

JVtfithod," strategy, or 
design (Continued) 



Characteristics of the 
sample: 

Expected end pro^lucts 
of results: 



Evaluation Procedun^s: 

Relationship- to other 
center projects and 
center focus: 

Flo\v chart, time 
schedule: 



and pleasure -displeasure or hedonic 
qaalities. One-half the sample of each 
age are rctosted after 3 months, and home 
visits provide preliminary data on pre- 
vious experience and environment. 

Primarily Caucasian, middle-class normal 
infants volunteered by parents* 

Coding and rating procedures for assessing 
erno.tional responses, home interview sched- 
ule for analyr>is of home environment, 
several technical reports presenting 
results. 

See Method^' above.. 

See Program Summary C-D, 

Attached. _ 
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KANSAS CENTER FOR RESEARCH IN EARLY 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 



70706-K 



Number 


Program, Activity /Project Title 


Principal Investigator 




K-A 


Individual Differences in Infant Learning and 
Development 


Trances Horowitz 






The Use of Procrammincf Procedures in the 
Development of Preacademic Intellectual 
. Skills for Children 15 months to 5 Years 


Barbara C, Etzel 

- 






Studies of Lancuacfe Learning and Language 
Competency 






-CA 


Mnemonics in Paired-Associate Learning 


Hayne W. Reese . 




-CB 


Measurement of 'spontaneous speech* 
vocabularies of poverty Negro and middle- 
/^loea wK'i'fp TiTP <ifHool c*liildren 


Todd R. Risley 


- 


-CC 


The Role of Auditory Stimuli in a Remedial 
xveaciing i^rogranx lor x^rinieijry xjcvcx j^xo 
advantaged Children 


Montrose Wolf 




0 

K-D 


Acquisition and Performance of Regulatory 
Social Responses 


Howard Rosenfeld 




K-E 


A Study of the Ecological Reinforcers of the 
Preschool Environment 


Donald M. Baer 




K-F 

c 


c 

Administration 

* ■ 
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Barbara C. Etzel 

« 





K-A 



KANSAS CENTER FOR RESEARCH IN EARLY 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION ^ 



Title: 



Principal Stall: 



Purpose, objective, or 
goals: 



Importance, need, or 
justification: 



Method, strategy, or 
design: 



Characteristics of the 
sample: 

Expected end products 
of results: 



Evaluation procedures: 



Individual Differences irfltrfant Learning 
and Development 

Frances Horowitz, principal investigator 
Lucile Paden, Kala Bhana (supported by KIT 
grant)i Elizabeth Boyd, Ronald Mann, 
Robert Aitchison, and Mary Ellen Mann _ 

To discover the modes and dimensions oi 
environmental stimulation. which are in- 
volved in early infant learning»_jt^de scribe * 
the amount and extent of_stable individual 
differences in response to stimulation and 
to demonstrate the functional relation- 
ships whicK exist. ^ • 

This will help us understand early response 
acquisition,.-pr-Ovid^ tools for individual 
assessment, and offer an avenue for pre- 
vention of some kinds of slow or retarded 
development," 

Longitudinal and cross sectional experi- 
mental manipulation of visual experience 
for purpose of getting visual preferences, 
, fixation durations and strategies of infant 
control of stimulation, ^ 

Infants 3-14 weeks of age in present study. 
Age will increase as study progresses. 

Assessment procedures for identifying 
individual response c harac teristics to 
stimulation. Procedures for enhancing^ 
responses of acquisition. 

Will evaluate the knowledge in terms of 
whether or hot it yields functional control 
over rate of response acquisition* • 
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Relationship to other 


Relates to infant -work at Cornell and 




Center projects a^d 


Chicago. At Kansas, it relates to Etzel 




- Center locus: 


and Rosenfield interests. Longitudinals ,i 






relate to all projects. . , ^ 




•Flow chart, time 


« ' • ' * • 
Conclude checkerboard stimuli study by 


- 


schedule: 


January, 1969. Start habituation study in 






December, 1968. Begin systematic in- ^ ^ / 


< 




take of longitudinals Ja^uaryV 1969.^^ 
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KANSAS CENTER FOR RESEARCH IN EARLY 
CHILDHOOD EDUdATION 



K-B 
Title: 



The Use ot Programming Procedures in 
the Development of Preacademic Intellec- 
tuarSkills for. Children is months to 5 
Years 



Prlnci|)al Staff: 



Dr. Barbara C. Etzel, principal investigator 
Mr, Mike Mintz, research assistant 
Mr. Wallace Dial, research assistant 
Mr. Ken Scott, research assistant and ' 
electronic technician 



Purpose, objective, or 
goa!ls: 



• \ 



Importance, need, or 
justifica^oh: 



Method, strategy, or 
design: 



\ 



1, To develop through programming pre«> 
academic skills, (guessed to be important 
for success in the first three primary 
grades)^ for children who dp not 
demonstrate these behaviors. 

2, To develop many assessment pro- 
cedures for evaluatihg these skills and 
the generalization of the behavior. 

3, To. evaluate how well our guesses ire 
for supplying the child witii the appro- 
priate preacademic skills when they 

•have /'grac(uated** to formal schooling. 

At present the usual solution for children 
who do not appear ^'ready^^ for first grade 
work is to have them repeat kindergarden or 
have them stay at home for an additioijial 
year* This solution is far from satisfactory* 
These children usually continue to have «. 
trouble during their school years. Once we 
know how to identify and teach'these pre« 
requisite behaviors in the preschool years 
then primary school teachers should be 
able to teach what they are supposed to 
teach: beginning academics, 
♦ , 

All children in several preschool classrooms 
{{torn IS months to 5 years of age) will bcs 
pre '-tested for a given skill. One -half of • 
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Method, strategy, or 
design (continued) . 



Characteristics of the 
sample: ^' 



Expected end products 
o{ results: 



Evaluation procedures: 



those children who do not possess the 
iTehavior will be programmed; Hit other 
half will receive only the teaching from 
the natural preschool classroom. The 
group progranuned will be p6st*-tested for 
the behavior and for -genbralization* ^e 
other group will be pre-* tested again about 
- one month before the end of the. school 
year« Those who do not pjas? the pre-^test 
will be programmed^ This comparison 
allows us to see how much a child will 
. receive from his^ natural preschool and 
^ home environment as compared to those 
* receiving special programmed instruction* 

Preschool classrooms from both middle 
class and Head St^rt ''types'' will be used 
to test the efficiency of the programmed 
procedures for a variety of children and 
also to make comparisons regarding 
generalization of the behaviors bet^vtreen , 
groups. ^ r . 

The' expected end product will be a variety 
<ff programmed procedures for teaching 
Pfeacademic* skills to preschool children, . 
These procedures will include specific 
'Stimulus :materials and instructions. 
Assessment proclbdures also include .pre 
and .post tests and evaluatioji of general-, 
ization. Finally, ^ further expected end. 
product is the identification of. certain pre« 
academic skills' found to be functionally ' * 
relevant for success' in the primary grades. 

All evaluations will be in the form of pre 
and. post tests; tests for generalization; 
. post tests for retention (memory); standard 
readiness tests during first grade; academic 
behavior during^first three grades to in-* 
elude reading, spoiling, writing, /arithmetic, 
workpapers, etc/ 
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Relationship to other 
Center projects and 
Center focus: 



Flow chart, time 
echedule:' 



The preacademifc project will«Jtart at 15 , 
months and part of the sample (longitudinal> 
' will pick up from Dr. Horowitzes project* 
Successful preacademic skills will be used 
as an index for »'poatdicting^^ (blixid) the 
behavior the child demonstrated during the 
infant' project. The focus of the Center .is* 
also reflected in this project where behavior 
mo^fication. of preacademic skills is being 
studied and instigated. / « 

September 1 to November 30 : All children 
(3N=40) in two preschool groups (one-half 
3 year olds an4 bne-h^lf 4 year olds) were 
pretested for gross discriminations on a 
same -different (oddityVtest, Of the seven 
^Ss who ^'failed'* the pretest, four were pro- • 
grammed and three aire being held under the • 
natural instruction of the^ preschool class- 
roorci^til April of 1969. All other children 
^ have also received the test for generaliasation 
' o.f gross differences; pretest for fine dis- 
crimination of the same -different problem; 
pretest for the generalization of fine dis- * 
crimihaUon of the same -different problem* 

December 1 to May 31 ; Programming fine' 
discrimlnatidn behavior on the same -different 
problem. Development of apparatus $^pTe^ 
p(|9t, and generalization tests for twd other; 
preacaden^c skills: position abstractions 
(inside-outside; right-left; top-bottom) and 
discriminations of three dimensional 
geometric forms* #. 

June 1 to August 31 : Analysis of data on 
three projects and development of a fourth 
, program. 

September 1 t^ December 1 ; - Testing of fourth 
program and routine testing and programming 
of first three programs on »'new" Ss in'^ 
preschool. 
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KANSAS CENTER FOR RESEARCH IN EARLY 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 



K-CA 



Title: 



Principal Staff: 



Purpose, objective, or 
goals: ... 



Importance, need, or 
justification: 



Method, strategy, or 
design; 



Studies of language, learning and languajge 
competency: .Mnemonics in paired- • 
associate learning , , 

! 
I 

^ Hayne W. Reese, Principal Investigator 
. Drenda Farmer, Research Assistant 

• 1 ' 

Tq study roles of visual imagery and vejrbal 
context in learning and retention of verbal 
materials^; ^ I 

There is evidence that the deficiency in i 
leai^ning by culturally deprived and intelr 
lectually deficient groups is largely , i 
attributable to failure to utilize efficient , 
strategies or techniques of learning and 
retentive capacities > The research bein^j 
undertaken is designed primarily to pro^Aie 
a baseline or framework against which 
. such groups can be evaluated. 

Every item is presented verbally and 
visually* In the two control groups the 
stimulus (line drawing's of animals) and ' 
response items (line drawings of everyday 
objects) are presented as separate, isolated 
elements irl both modalities ♦ In Control 
Group' I (which is the same as the control 
condition us0d previously) the stimulus item 
is presented, thexi after allowing the sub- 
ject time to anticipate the response, the 
t response item is presented* In Control 
Group 11 the procedure is the same except 
that after the anticipation interval, during 
which the stimulus alone is presented^ the 
stimulus and response items are presented 
together* 

In the Verbal Context Group, the pictorial 
materials and procedure are the same as 
in Control Group II, except that the verba.! 
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, Methodt strategy, or 
design (continued) 



presentation of ths stimulus and response 
items after the anticipation intervalis in 
the form of a complete sentence th^ • 
describes an intei action between the stimulus 
and response items. 

In the Imagery Gi-oup, the procedure is the . 
same as iij Contril Group II, except that 
the visual |)resent:ation of the stimulus and 
response items after the anticipation interval 
is in a single picture showing an interaction 
between the stimulus and response items. 



Verbal 



Visual 


/ Isolated 
' Elements 


Interaction 


Isolated 
Elendents / 


Control 
Groups 


^ erbal 
Context 


Inter actiop 


Imagery 


— J 



In follow-up \^ork, the nature of the inter- 
action described or pictured will be varied 
(familiar -bizarre, for example), and the 
amount of detail included in the pictures of . 
interaction will be varied (line drawings vs. 
composite photographs, for example). 
/ 

It is a;iticipated that there will be no difference 
between the two control conditions. If there 
is not, then the first control condition will 
not be used in the follpw-up work, since it 
is technically less adequate than the second 
control condition. If there is a difference 
between these two controls, then the initial 
follow-up work will be designed to determine 
the cause! of the difference. 



Characteristics of the 
sampid: 



Normal, middle-class preschoolers, deaf 
preschoolers, Head-Start type preschoolers. 
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Page 3 . 

Expected end products 
of results: 



Evaluation procedures: 



Relationship to other 
Centei: projects and 
Center focus: 



Body of knowledge about how learned 
materftil is stored in memory and retrieved 
from memory for use. It is possible that 
a standard test assessing the tendency to 
use efficient mnemonic systems spontane- 
ously*could be developed, but is doubtful 
that the project will progress to that stage 
in the first year or so, ' 

Comparison of experimental and control 
conditions; comparison of different 
populations. 

a. Horowitz: The longitudinal sample will 
have a dossier from which information 
about the sensory and attentional ^ 
capacities of individual children can be 
obtained. These may be correlated 
with type of mnemonic processing ^ 
characteristiLcaliy used by the child. 

b. Etzel: It will be possible to identify 
individual children foi*.whom the 
experimental group training is inef- 
fective. It would be worthwhile' to 
explore the possibility of developing 
individual programs in an attempt to 

shape** the desired skill in mnemonic 
processings 

c. Risley: Norms obtained will i>rovide ^ 
a pool of language materials that can 

be used in the paired-associate learning 
task, with familiarity and frequency of 
usage held constant in middle -class^and - 
poverty groups. ^ 

d. Woli: According to one theory of reading, 
the meaning of the material is carried" 
by evoked imagery. There is, there- 

0 fore, a direct parallel between the.paired 
associate conditions under investigation 
and the study ot the role of auditory 
stimuli in remedial reading programs. 
That is, in pair ed-as0ociateo learning, 
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Relationship to other the materials can be presented visually 

Center projects and with and without simultaneous auditory 

Center focus (continued) presentation. If the results of these 

parallel investigations are parallel, one 
theoretical implication is that the in- 
ferior reading ability of some children 
reflects a failure of the printed material 
to evoke imagery, which is, however, 
evoked by auditory material. If found 
to be jastiLtied by the data, this con- 
clusion would have wide implications 
for further basic research on paired- • 
associate learning and^also for 
remediation research. 

Flow chart, time 
schedule: 





Study 1 


Study 2 


study 3 


Study 4 , - 


Sept. 


Preparation 








Oct. 


Data Collection 


Apparatus 
Construction 






' Nov. j 














Dec. 








f 






Jan. 




f 


Data Collection 






Feb. 


j^ata Analysis 
& Report 










Mar. 


■ i 




f 


Preparation 


Preparation 


Apr. 




Data Analysis 
& Report 


Data Collection 


Data Collection 

- ' - 


May 




; 










June 










t 




J\ily 




_ 




f 






Sep^ 






X Data Analysis 
& Report 


Data Analysis 
& Report 


Oct. 










Nov. 











Study 1: Replication Study 

Study 2; Deaf Study , 

Study 3: Study of Variations in Visual . ' 'ials (follow-up of 
Study 1 

Study 4: Study of Variations in Auditory Materials 
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KANSAS CENTER FOR RESEARCH IN EARLY 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION " 



K-CB 

Title: 



Principal Staff: 



Purpose, objective, or 
goals: 



Importance, need, or 
justification: 



Method, 8trat(*gy, or 
design: 



Characteristics of the 
sample : 

Evaluation procedijros: 



Studies of language learning and language 
competency: Measurement of ^Spontaneous 
Speech^ Vocabularies of Poverty Negro and 
Middle -Class White Preschool Children 

Todd R, Risley, principal investigator 
Betty Hart, Euenice Williams, Gayle 
Scriven, Kevin Lynch, Armando Dominguez 

Comparable recording and comparison of 
the vocabularies, grammar, syntax of the 
spontaneous speech, etc., of 12 middle* 
class preschool children enrolled in the 
K, U. preschools and 12 Negro poverty 
children enrolled in a preschool in a 
poverty area of Kansas City, Kansas. 

To detail aspects of language which differ 
between'the t*wo groups, thereby providing 
information relevant to language develop- 
ment programs for disadvantaged children. 

Daily, 15-min, verbatim records of each 
child's speech are obtained by observers 
while the children are engaged in free play 
daring preschool. These records are 
transcribed onto IBM cards and analyzed, 
utilizing the K. U, computer. Comparison 
of the summaTized data of the two groups 
will be made at the end of the preschool 
yearlj 

Twenty-four 4-year-old children: 12 white, 
middle -class, from university environs; 
and 12 Negro poverty children. 

Detailed reliability measures of language 
records obtained by occasional simultaneous 
observations^of individual children by two 
observers. All observers at either preschool 
will simultaneously observe with each other 
observer several times during the year. 
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Relationship to other 
Center projects and 
Center focus: 



Flow chart, tinae 
schedule: 



This study fits in with the general orientation 
of the Center with regard to experimental 
analysis of behavior modification. Portion? 
of the longitudinal population used in other 
Center projects will be studied with 
reference to vocabulary, grammar, syntax 
and other related aspects of language 
acquisition and development. 

Speech samples of all children in both 
groups have been obtained each preschool 
jda5c4except absences) since September 23. 
For reliability measures, approximately 50 
simultaneous observations have bejen made by 
pairs of observers within each preschool 
and 12 have been made by pairs of observers, 
from the two preschools. Transcription of 
data .and computer summarization ar^ pro- 
ceeding on schedule. 
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KANSAS CENTER FOR RESEARCH IN EARLY 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 



K-CC 
Titl§: 



Principal Staff: 



Purpose, objective, or 
goals: 



Importance, need, or 
justification: 



Method, strategy, or 
design: 



Studies of language learning an^ language 
competency; The role of auditory stimuli 
in a rexriedial reading progra|n for primary 
level disadvantaged childre^ 

\ ' 

Montrose Wolf, principal invej^gator 

Betty J^an Chaney and Mike DaA>is,^e search 

assistants 

To develop and evaluate a reading pi^ogram, 
including supplementar auditory assistance, - 
for teaching reading to primary level dis^ 
advantaged children^ \ 



Disadvantaged childifljpn generally are 
retarded in readirif ability. A better method 
of teaching these children to read is essb Hal. 

A comBination of experimental- control 
groups ^nd baselinierTrtratBgieii^ will be 
used. 



Characteristics of the 
sample: ' 



Primary grade children from low-income 
families in the poverty area of Kanrsas City, 
Kansas. 



Expected end products 
of results: 



Evaluation procedur.es: 



b. 



An janderstanding of the role which 

auditory asisistance can have in a 

r eading^pr o g**am, 

A reading program and method of 

presexftation. 



An experimental group and a comparison group 
will be given pre and post achievement tests* 
Both groups will also be given repeated^ , 
(weekly) forms of the CAT achievement tests 
to establish a stable pre -treatment baseline 
and comparison baseline against which progres 
in the experimental group can be based. 
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Relationahip to other 
Center projects and 
Center focus: 



Flow chart, time 
schedule: 



This research has several dimensions which 
relate to the Ce^er. It represents research 
in the role of auditory assistance in pro- 
grammed instruction; assessment of 
characteristics o/ disadvantaged^ children; 
pi^ogrammed reading. 

a. September 1968-December 1968: 

Program developixient and apparatus 
construction. 



b. January 1969-September 1969: 
Experimental and control subjects 
pre-tested, run in the program and 
post-tested. > 

c. October 1969-Novcmber 1969: Data 
analyzed ahd the final report written. 
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KANSAS CENTER FOR RESEARCH IN EARLY 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 



K-D 
Title: 

Principal Staff: 

\ 

Pit^Spose, objective, or 
goals: 

0 



Importance, need, or 
justification: 



Method, strategy, or 
deMgn: 



Acquisition and Performance of Regulatory 
Social Responses ' 

Howard Rosenfeld, principal investigator 
John TrewoUa, technical assistant 
Pamela Gonnell, Dick Levin, research 
assistants; Virginia Sullwold, «NIMH trainee 

a. Design, select and purchase semi^ 
portable closed^** circuit television 
equipment to permit video-taping of 
facial and gest^iral responses of 
developmental sample* during social 
s.timulation and interaction. 

b« Design of laboratory apparatus for 
' presentation of social stimuli to infants 
(in conjunction >Vith video-taping). 

c. Exchange of information with other in- 
vestigators performing related work, 
in national labs and elsewhere, 

d. Develop experimental criteria ^or 
determining the regulatory (interpersonal 
control) functions of nonverbal responses 
in social interaction^ 

The above goals define the initial stages of 
designing facilities necessary for the' 
"scientific analysis of social behavior 
development* 

At this time, first quarter funds for equip- 
ment have been put to bid, contacts with 
other laboratories have been made and 
useful information exchanged, initial plans 
for experimental practice TV films of in- 
fants have been made with borrowed equip- 
ment and an experimental procedure for 
detecting nonverbal rogulutors has been 
developed.. 
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Characteristics of the 
sample: 



^Expected end products 
of results: 



Evaluation proceflures: 



Relationship J-o other 
Center pro^c cts and 
Center fr^cus: 



Flow ct^c J time 
schedule. 



Infants for pr.acnce filming have been re- 
cruited- by converaence, and where possible 
in conjanctiofiAvxth Dr, ^ Horowitzes infant 
laboratory. Otlier subjects at bofn adult 
and -pr-c; school levels are being used to 
jroiuid oat th<^ developmental continuum irt 
e^tabliarhing experimental cr-4teria for ^ 
detei-minitig the regulatory fvmctions of 
nonverbal jr^sponscs in ^social interaction. 

The equipment ordered is expected to be - 
bid apon and purchased, and to be. used - 
imxxiedi^.uely upon acquisition in th e'non- 
vftrbal regulation studies • It will 'be- 
ajH>lied to infants when tKe infant labora- 
tmies are completed this winter. In the 
interiiv^., we expect to make progress in 
fne dt-v-elopment ol a functional code for 
the cfttogorizati'^n of nori verbal behavior," 

Our evaluation pvocrjdures will consist in 
statifitical icsls of die reliability of 
<5m:A**icai ceIi\tioaships obtained through ^ 

the cxpt^rim'^ni.fj 

The: /^*gMlaiorv analyses of nonverbal be- 
hdeicr conntituto a unique theme, but one- 
tha^- -vill he complemenlary to othqr studies 
oi f ocial behavior-" particularly the language 
*;^,adies- an:-* will contribute to a compre- 
hensive: an.iiy^is of infant development when 
used ia coiUbo? aiion with the infant projects. 

The procedures listed under /^Method'' above 
de:5cribe the project activities for the first 
quarter reJative to the purposes listed under 
^^Parpose'^ above. The first quarter goals 
hr.vi? boon met. By the end of the second 
"•(martor, rho equipment ordered should l\e 
used Ln initial ilifant and interpersonal 
studies described above and the remainder 
of thti iaboratories should be designed, put ^ 
out i:o bid, and at least partially in operation. 
By the end of the second semester, TV tapes 
should be ready 'for formal analysis with the 
aid of computer programs. 
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KANSAS CENTER FOR RESEARCH tN EARLY 
CHILDHOOD -EDUCATION 



K-E 
Title: 

Principal Staff: , 



:^Eurpose, objective^ or 
goals: 



Importance, need, of 
justification: 



A study of the'ecological reinforcers of 
the preschool environment « ^ . - 

Dr. Donald M, Baer, principal investigator 
Mi8S*Trudy Lee Rowbury, research assistant 
Mr. Graeme Blasdel, research assistant 

To discover to what extent the materials of - 
the preschool environment have within 
themselves reinforcing functions which can. . 
maintain and guide a child* s play or con- 
strijction with them* In particular, it is 

, desired to know whether preschool materials 
not only are sCapaJble of maintaining play 
behavior in themselves, without. extrinsic 

— social reinforcement or instruction, but al^o 
can in fact teacli the child something about 

, environmental relationships through this 
play: the law of gravity, the principles of 
^leverage, the technique of two-dimensional 
representation of three-dimensional reality, 
etc. By materials is meant such things as 
blocks, dolls, art materials, puzzles, 
ihanip^ulative toys, etc. 



\ 



The importance^ of this project lies partly 
in the fact that the teaching functions of pre- 
school materials have rarely, if ever, been 
examined experimentally, either as teachers 
or as stimuli capable of maintaining a 
respectable rate of child interaction with 
them (independent of teacher intervention). 
It is thus valuable to the field of early child- 
hood education to know to what extentrsuch 
materials in fact will maintain child behavior, 
in what ways child behavior -may change as a 
consequence of this interaction witii the 
materials. In a;ddition, the project has 
importance becaluse it jmay sllow how teacher 
intervention can make preschool materials 
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Importance, need, or' 
justification (continued). 



Method, strategy, or 
design: 



into behavior -sustaining, teaching media, 
if early research fails to show any inherent 
function, of this sort without i^iich pointed 
teapher intervention. Thus,^ if these materials 
teach, let us examine how and what; if they do 
not, let us examine ways to allow them to. 
Intrinsically, these materials contain many 
valuable lessons for c&.ldren to learn — the 
problem is to'dis'cover how to get these 
lessons taught optimally. 

The primary experijitfental method is to use , , 
social reinforcement from teachers to deVelbp 
rates of play with selected materials, in 
children not showing such play initially; 
Teacher reinfor/cement will be discontinued 
from time to time, to see if the child's rate 
of play with these materials will contiiiue to 
depend upon such reinforcement, or if he 
will, in time^ become an autonomous player 
with the materials. In either case,' the 
products of his play Avill be scored in various 
ways, to see what deveixipxnent-of-play may 
result from his maintained rate (whether 
intrinsically or extrinsically maintained)- 
Different types pf development may be seen" 
during extriusically maintained play than 
^ during intrinaically maintained play. If no 
deyelopment is seen after a. reasonable p^eriod 
of time (e.g« , several months of several-. 
times-a-week play),' teacher reinforcerfient 
will be pointed toward, specific types of play. . . 
For example, with blocks, teachers may 
selectively reinforce vertical building rather ^ 
tlian. horizontal, for a perjlod. Then, selective 
reinforcement will be discontinued, to see if 
;.ts eff^c; are maintained without it, and *to 
now , new developinents in the child^s 
play will "manifest themselves. If not,'a 
different tactic of selective teachei^ reinforccr 
ment will be applied, in a continui^ng attempt 
to find sonie simple way of promoting a kind 
of interaction between child and material which 
will lead to spontaneous expansion of his 
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Method, strategy, or 
design (continued) 



Characteristics of the 
sample: 



Expected end products 
of results: ' / ^ 



Evaluation proceldares 



inter actioiv with that material,^ in ways 
which could prove .valuable to his current 
and future development- -especially, his 
educational development. 

The sample >yill consist of preschoolers, 
middle or poverty class, who show low or 
aero rates of interaction with specific 
materials of the preschools (or all the * 
materials of the preschool). • No otHer 
characteristics are presently known to be 
necessarily involved in the sample available 
and desired* 

-The expected end product is a tentative 
identification of certain preschool materials 
as maintainers of child play with them, others* 
as less clearly this, otherfe as not at all. 
Some materiatls, further, may be identified as 
capable of producing certain elaborations 
(i, e* , certain teachings) in the behavior of 
children who play with them at length; others - 
may not. Possibly, some ways in which 
teacher reinforcement can aid certain 
materials in leading to such behavioral * 
elaborations, through directed play with 
identified materials, will be discovered and 
be describable as teaching techniques for 
other teachers to use toward the same"' goals. 

The child's behavior, and the nature of his 
play products, is currently observed as it 
occurs, being recorded in a variety of cate- 
gories such as time in play, number of play 
movements during play, number of mate rial- 
pieces^used, height, width, lengthy etc. , of » 
the product; furthermore, photographs of the. 



finished products are taken, and can be rated 
for other characteristics (yet to, be decided ' 
at this^stage-^f-the research: perhaps 

complexity, »' '^novelty, or symmetry"), 
Most of th^se observation techniques and 
their resultant scores have proven to be 
highly r'eliablQ so far; as others itre developed, 
they will, of course, be subjected to 
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Evaluation procedures 
(continued) ' 



Relationship to othey. 
Center projects and 
Center focus;* 



Flow chart, time 
schedule: 



intensive examilnation for psychometric 
reliability, as well as relationship to the 
N experimental variables of the stddy. 

This project relatcjs to other Center projects 
as an example of an investigation into the 
conditions under which children learh, , . 
especially as they learn the leasons of 
^special significance for early childhood 
;edacatipri. In that it examines behaviors 
(fQi: thqir ^eyentual independence .from/ex- 
trinsic reinforcement, it relates' to those 
projects which are interested in highly durable 
patterns of child behavior (or, conversely, * 
those projects interested in the lack of 
durability of child behavior).' TTius, it may, 
serve as an explanatory tool^ for apparently 
autonomous traits of children; and it may 
serve as an example of a te'chnology to 
accomplish such apparent autonomy, yhen 

it is desired. j . . , 

/ * 

Currently, the rates of block play, maintained 
both under social reinforcement from teach- 
ers, and without such reinforcement, are 
under study in two children, one a normally 
high-rate, skilled user .of blocks, the 
other, a previously zero-rate block builder. 
Within two months (approximately), it is 
expected that both children will have' been . 
systematically exposed to social r,^in!orce- 
ment and discontinuations of reinforcement 
repeatedly enough to showthei^ reSpi^ctive 
response *to, and dpendence on, this -^"^^ 
reinforcement fox maintenaince of their 
rates and qualities of block play. That 
comparison will be replicated with other 
similar pairs, probably within another two 
months. By the end of the year, it is ex- • 
pected that it will be clear \vhether initially 
low-rate block builders can be -made 
independent of teacher reinforcement in . 
^ their block play, and whether any develop- 
ment of that block play can be seen as it is 
maintainecJj^ The other questions posed^above 
i>robably can be approached only by thg 
following year. ( 
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P-A. 
P-B 

-BA 

-BB 

-BC 
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. -BE 

' -bf' 

* 

-BG 
P-C 

p-b 

-DA 
-DB 
-DC 
-DD 

-EA 

-£B 
-EC 



Program, Acti\'ity/Project Title 



Central Staff- - Administrative 
Intervenljion Studies 

StudyA-- Vertical Diffusion, (Mother's Study) 

Study B--Training Trainers of Aides 

StudyC—MotherTHome Visitor (GEO) 

Study Dr -Infant Exploratory Study 

Study"E--Head Start Home Visitor ' 

Study P--Elk and Duck, Rivers Parent- Child 
Center Project (GEO)" 

study Q— Fort Yates'-^oUow Through 
Consultation (OEp) " 

♦ ■ * ' * 

Ecological Studies * 

Individual Characteristics 

Study H- -Concept Development * 

Study G-- Cognitive Style 

Study I- -Character Development 

Study J- -Adult Roles 

Supportive* Activities 

Study 0- - Development of Assessment 
Instruments 

Dissemination-Demonstration (USOE & GEO) 

^* * 

Curriculum and Materials Development 
(USOE & OEO) 
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Principal Investigator 



Susan Gray 

Barbara Gilmer 
P', Butler 
Delia Horton 
Susan Gray 
K. A. Klaus 
David L. Wickens 

Rosemary Giesy 

Maxine Schoggen 

Barbara Calmer 
C* Mumbauer 
C* Mumbauer 
itoan Aldous 

Barbara Gilmer 

Reba Wilcoxon 
J« Camp 



PEABODY DEMONSTRATION AND RESEARCH CENTER 
_FOR EARLY EDUCATION 



P-A ' ' . 
Title: r 
principal Staff: 



.Barpoi^, obje^ctiva, 
or goals: 



Imp^^rtance, need» or 
jttttificatioix: 



Method^ strategy^ or 
design; 



• * 
Central Staff- -Administrative 

Su8an W. Gray, Director^ David Wickens, . 
Acting Director of Training; Maiy 
Crawford and j^elva Matthews/ Adnain- 
istr atiye As sistants ^ . 

Other than the usual purposes of central 
adnrxinistrationi some goals are being 
particularly empHasiased for the piiriod 
December 1, 1968 to Noyeicnber 30, 
1969: Completion anil Wite-iijp of projects 
(including technical anid non-technical 
treatments), <cohsolidation of efforts, and 

planning for the period beyond September 

[ December 1, 1969, which represents the 
terminkl phase of a number of our current . 
endeavors.- . - - — - 

Serves as central coordination of 
components and handles extramural 
contracts. / 

Because of serious shortages in upper 
echelon staff for the inamediate future, , 
and also because of the three goals stated 
above, the procedure for^liie coming year 
will be a continuation of the one begun in 
September, 1 968, that of assigning 
responsibilitiiep moreT)roadly, and then 
giving persons skills and practice in 
assuming these responsibilities* There 
will be a heavy stress on inter group com* 
munication, and the interrelations of 
, projects and pr pgranis. . 

-The director's role--at least the attempted 
•'^role--it»'this isfourfold: 

1. Guiding the complicated array of . 

projects/ and the. staffs which comprise 
them, 

I, Recruitment for vacancies. Particularly 
critical here is that of a Director of 



1P-A 
Page 2 



M6&od| strategy^ or 
design (Continued) 



Characteristics of the 
Users: 



Research able to assume major . 
responsibilities^ and an administrative 
j^sissociate who can share some of the 
responsibilities of the overall opera- 
tion tihat are nr%: directly related to 
<^ training and research. It should be! 
remembered h^re that much of 
DARGEE^s operation is not funded 
through the National Laboratory. The , 
other aspects of DARCEE obviously 
increase greatly the general admin- . 
istrative loiid. , 

3. Workington the continuing^ and con- 
tinual» problem of funding, with the 
effort to make nriore of our funding 
predictable on better, than.a yearns, 
basis* The year -by-year funding is 
particularly handicapping since npne^ 

of our contract-or^grant year s . coincide s 
wit^ tiie acadenuc year, a severe 
V\ problem in staffing and recruitment. 

4. Extramural relations. 



Internal: the entire DARCEE staff. 

External: here we are particularly con- 
cerned with collaboration, which is carried- 
on largely at the program level, and with 
dissemination, which ranges, from the 
spe cifi c te chnical reports to broad gauge 
lay treatments, on the scope and purpose of 
DARCEE. 



Expected end products 
of results: 



The hoped-for end products of the year will 
be/an operation better consolidated, more 
adequately staffed, and with a more pre- 
dictable future • ... 



Evaluation procedures: 



Relationship to other 
center projects and 
center focus :^ ' 



This will simply be a rather gross Assess- 
ment of the general health of the DARCEE 
organism, in line witi^ tiie goals mentioned, 
9(nd the indices of the overall productivity 
of the total operation. 

This is the superprdinate program of 
DARCEE. Its roie'is largely that pf 
facilitating-prodding when iieeded, pulling 



Page 3 

Relationship to; other 
center projects and 
center focus (Continued) 



Flow chart', time 
schedule: 

Linkages or activities 
within the program: 



in on the reins when necessary, but mostly 
that of enabling project^ to move forward 
at an appropriate pace« ^ 

Mo St. collaborative efforts with other 
components of the laboratory, or with 
persons outside it, vrill be carried on at 
the program and project level. Again, 
the central administration serves as 
facilitator. 

None .i^ems appropriate. . 

General coordination of all program and 
projects. 
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' PEABODY DEMONSTRATION AND RESEARCH CENTER 
' . ' FOR EARLY EDUCATION 



P-B . 
Title; 

Principal Staff:. 



Purpose, objective, 
or goals: 



\ 



"Importance,, need, or 
justification: 



Method, strategy, or 
design: 



' Intervention Studies 

C. Bartrack, M. Bransky, I* Buhli 

D. Butler, B» Forrester, R. Giesy, 
B. Gilmer, Gray, B". Hafdge, 

D. Horton, D. Wickens 



To impr6ve educability of young children 
fchrough devising and testing empirically 
intervention techniques which can be 
replicated and whicK are feasible, from the 
standpoint of cost effxciency and the maxi- 
mum use of less-traineii personnel. The 
specific emphasis of the majority of the 
projects in this 'program is concerned with 
training mothers to make them more 
- effectiye educiaitional- agents for their ' 



children, ^ 

Within the flood of intervention approaches 
^ conspicuous lack is thaft of precisely 
defined interyentioh approaches, carefully 
documented and evaluated over time^ 
both with children, parents, and other 
persoi^s living in contiguity. ^We have b<^en 
for some years and are- continuing to 
attempt to devise mbre precisely defined 
and more adequately validated intervention 
programs. 

We have attempted ma^ssive intervention 
over time, for which we have tried to 
Specify a set of variables that seemed to 
effect long terrn iniprovements in 
educability. . In general, these injterventions 
have centered around attitudinal factors and 
aptitude vaCriabiles for mother and child. 
Of particular interest in the child have been 
attitudes relating to achievement as 
achievement motivation, persistence, 
identification with. and. achieWng role model, 
development of independence and internalized 



Method, strategy, or 
design (Continued) 



Characteristics of the 
users and the sample: 




motivational,, systems* For mothers we 
have been cohcei**;sd with, the mother^s 
general ability in planning and organizing / ^ 
her life, the development of an effective 
teaching style-with her child; and the^iih- 
pax^ting to her of a more adequate knowledge 
of the steps involved in enabling her child 
to succeed in school. Some other chara- 
cteristics of our general strategy are as 
follows: 

I, The use of non-professional personnel 
trained on one project to train workers ^ 
on another project (cf. the Mother Home 
Visitor Study}. 

2: An a^ttempt to keep close to treatments, 
involved in a particular study. Large 
samples in many settings often attenu- 
ate so-called innovative treatments so „ 
much that little residual is found for 
appropriate comparisons of contrasting 
treatments. 

3. The general evaluation design has been 
one of pre, interim, post, and follow- 
up tests with contrasting treatment — ' 
groups, varying from single compari- 
sons of an experimental and control 
group to that of coniparing four . 
treatments; 

4. A concern with diffusion effects both 
within a family and among persons 
living in. physical pr opinquinty. 

5. Long term follow-up of the subjects 
involved in intervention treatments i 

Sample: ^ Low income parents, aind children 
(rural and urban), plus .middle class com- 
parison groups. Comparisons are made of 
white and Negro groups, with some 
limited work With other ethnic groups. 
Users: Other research perspnnel interested 
in intervention approaches, ^ preschool public 
school programs, welfare and programs 
designed to enhance the .skills of para- _ 
professionals, , Head Start programs, 
Parent-Child centers. . 
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Expected, end produiats 
of results: 



Evaluation procedures: 



4^ 



I* ' It is antitipated that evidence of 
vertical diffusion will be observed. 
This should result in improved, academic 
patterns' for young children, . 

2, Increased effectiveness in training 
*.para-prpfessiohals {including manuals 
'and programs). 

3. Improved techniques in maternal 
teaching practices. 

A. Home Visitor Programs (materials and 
instiruction) to be used with mothers 
and young children. In short, ^ 

5» More thoroughly vaiidate'd'"and precisely 
defined intervention programs, in- 
eluding a series of curriculum'manuals 
(of. Support Activ?ltiea*^rogr am; Cur- 
riculum and Material s'/Devel6pment 
Project). - - ^- „ 

These have been discussed under ^»Meth6ds.** 
In general, four different assessment 
approaches, are being used: 

1, Testa of .general aptitude pre,' interim, 
post, and follow-up. 

' Test of specific abilities toward which 
our intervention programs are directed 
(some locally developed; c,L Project 
on Development of Assessment Instru- 
ments under Program: Supportive 
Activities). 

Concrete evidence of changes in per- 
formance on part of parents ('^ife 
style changes'^, . ' 
Inte;rView data (^yith parents) directed 
toward the assessment attitudes related 
to child »s educability and their pwn 
life style and potentials for change. 



2. 



3. 



,4. 



ilelationship to other 
center programs. and 
center focus: 



AtDARCEE: 

1/ New intervention progriams "are planned 
in part on some pf the findings of 
• Program: * Individual Characteristics 
and Program: Ecological Studies. 
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Relationship to otj^r 
ceixter programs and 
center focu^ (Continued) 



2. The intervention program suggests 
j^ew basic research questions which . 
need answers. The Program: Sup- 
, portive- Activities is intermeshed in „ 
at least three ways: 

a. .Much of our .dissemination efforts 
have centered around our inter- 
vention approaches, particularly ^ 

^ with visitors, 

b. The assessment.program provide! 
input for intervention needed. 

c. Much of our curriculum effort 
stems from the intervention 
studies. 



Flow chart, time 
. schedule: 

Linkages •'Of activities 
within the program: 



Attached, 



Cf. ^'genealogy** chart. 
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• REABODY DEMONSTRATION^ AND RESKARck CENTER 
^ FOR EARLY EDUCATION 



P-BA •• . 

Title: • 

Principal Stafi". . 

T 

\ 

Purpose, objeclive, 
or goals: / 



Importance, need, 
justification: 



Method, strategy, or 



design: 



Stady A.--Verti-cal Diffusion .{Mother's 
, ^ §tudy) ' • . • . 

Bar'b^r3-Ciilmer..Iris Buhl, K?.thy Olley. 
Ann'e Mangels - • * . 

• -The ptu'pose of this ^^idyisitp conduct a 
. systematic asse*ss°ment of the agents of 
change whicii enhance' vertical diffusion .of 
cognitive stimulation witkn; a family. The 
research focus is on comparison of 
••sevei'ar methods and'procedures of inter- 
vening in familie>s froni disadvantaged ■ 
environments.. More explicitly, the con- : 
tjcrns are to improve the mother^s ability 
to cope'with responsibilities of stimulating 
the cognitive- development of their young 
chlldreu^ A-second major concern is to 
study the prOces.s of development in both 
the mot!ier;and the chil^dren within the 
• ' ftimily. ',- ',* 

« 

The rationale of. the study is: the mother is 
the chiex source o/'stimulation ii^. the; early 
years fpr the -children in the family arid 
is the agent -whodmposes the necessary 
o'rder and structure upon the environment 
fo?. there to be development of competence 
anci, control;' the mother also plays a key 
role^n sustai'ning developed skills and 
motivating t>e children to develop more 
complex ubilitieV during the early yea'rs. 

The gene:'ai Resign of this study includes 
four groups / «?acji of which receives a 
different treatment::' 

1 Thti Ma^dmum Impact Group, in which 
both the mothers and the children are 
involved in treatment.at the Early 
Training C'enter. 



P-BA, 
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Method, strategy, or 
design (Continued) 



Characteristics of the 
sample: 



Expected end prv?ducts 
of results: - 



2. The Curriculum Group with only the, 
children involved in a classroom 
. program that is a replication of the' 
Maximum Impact childr en^^s program. 
The Home Visitor Group, in^which 
only the raothers are involved in . 
trealmcnt vath a Home Visiting 
Teat.hcr, and the children are in no 
clasi^roum profiram, 

4. The Coniparlson Groups o? mothers 
and /.ouAtiT^r s<;ihUrig-age children,., and 

received treatments 

Approximately 80 fahiilie'? in a 550. unit 
low-income Negro housing project were 
identified. Sixty of these families having 
a £iri5t or second born child of the target 
age of .36-48 months and a younger sibling . 
^ere diregtly involved in an in^teryei^tion 
study. .Morl\etf5 and siblings were assigned 
to' tii^i thre^^ t-recttment groups rajidoml'y. . 
"/except -where necessity dicl:atea ptherwiso, 
with a^s .e'xen.a disteibutilon of the children ' 
"by sex to* the treatinent groups as possible, 
an^ with moth.^ri? being a,s youthfufas 
possible in the mother treatmcnt-jroupr... ' 
The other families serve as 'COiripa risen' 
groups.' ' . ' 

AVe aut5tPipa?:e the follo%v-ing results: 

v , ^ . , > > 

1 Sustained academic achievemeat^for 

^target children, 
' 2 . Evidenc^..of vcr ticcil>diffusion, ^ ,^ 
3. ' Amelioration pE.potential deficit in 
achieveipent patterns, 
" 4. 'inqrv^asc in curriculum and materials^ 
knov/-how« . ■ 

5, , Increase in teacher effectiveness; 
^ 6. 'increase in kh<:iwledftO of early educati 

in gener^al . 
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Evaluation procedures: 



Evaluation has been an on- going process 
throughout the program. Primarily con- 
cerns for the target children have been 
on four metric status cognitive style . 
changes, and will involve academic achieve- 
ment indices* The rnothers will be follbwed 
with focus on life-style changes. The 
younger siblings will be tested periodically, 
. and-.later sqliooh achievement investigated. 
•Interim r-Q suits on their performance on 
conceptual syfle as related to the DARCEE 
curriculam indicate promising effects of. 
\ ' vertical di£fu5?idn. ^ 



Relationship to other 
center projects and 
center focus: 



The Ea-Vly Training Center v/as the scene 
of training of students in preschool edu- 
cation .and demonstration of techniques to t 
visitors. The work done while the Eax^Ty 

^Training Center, was iQ, operation is being, 
pulled together in the for^m of compre- 

*hensive units for use^ with preschool dis7 
J.p..dvantaged -cHldren^^^^rJx^ for 
adequate ihs^trumentation g-aye rjise to the 
deyelq'^ment and continuing use with the ^ 
^younger siblings of a measure to assess . 
cognitive furiqtionihg^ Mothers from the 
Maximum Impact Group are working as ^ 
Home Visiting Teachers in the Mother . 
Home Visitor Project, witli the techniques 
^evelopdd in the Vortical Diffusion Study 
serving as a guicie both for them and the 

" Head Start Home Visitor Program;; theses 
same techniques will be" used in the Infant 
Exploratory Pxtoject. With regard to bur 
dissemination efforts, 'we anticipate that- 

corhprehensive definitive report will be ' 
available fgr general distribution by ^ 
November, 1969. ^ ' ' 



Flow chart, tim.e 
schedule: 



Attached. 
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PEABODY DEMONSTRATION AND RESEARCH CENTER 
" FOR EARLY EDUCATION ' 



P-BB . 
Title: 

Principal Sta.ff : 

Purpose, objective, 
or goals: 



. Importance, need, or 
Justification: 



Method, strategy, or 
design: 



Study B-- Training Trainers of Aides ' 
D. Butler-, M. Bransky, M. Smith 

To study methods of training trainers to 
provide an effective program of inr service 
education for par a -professionals working.^ 
jn child -development center s . ■ ^ . . 

One of the- major needs in the human wel- 
fare profession, -and a need particularly 
acute in programs for young dhildren is , 
that'of developing. effectiVeSyays to train 
para-professionals on location. Since 
DARCEE cannot hope to meet this -deficiency 
head' on by training large nurjibers- of aides, 
. we are attempting to fulfill what we see as" 
our responsibility by developing, and 

testing in the field, ways that may be 
helpful in training such.peri?pnnel. ^ 

•^^ - ■ ■ . . ■ - . 

The strategy-of ..the study calls for two 

phases to be provided, simultaneously; i.e. , 

the training^:of the trainers, and fi'eld. 

practice in implementing an in- service 

program' in the child development centets. 

, The following experiences are proyided 
for the trainers throughout the treatment: 
graduate classes,, teaching experience in 
' a DARCEE classroorn, DARCEE in-service 
training, weekly field visits, and daily 
seminars (except Tuesdays) in which field" ^ 
treatrnent is planned for and evaluated. 
The trainers are te'sted before and after 
trfeatfnent, a pre -post design.. The aides, 

. are compared to a group receiving a 

minimal- treatment. ' Each group wiil r^eceive 
preV.and,post-tests, a treatment by trials 
experimental design. There are three 
-hypotheses. The first is that the trainers 
will make significant^mprovement from 
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:C onlinuedi 



Instruments 3-7 arc .administered to the 
trainers, Instrufnents 1-6, and 8 are 
administered to the aides, in addition to 
" the battery of objective tests, an attempt 
will be made tv collect other relevant ^ 
information. 



Relationship to v ler 

nter project- r td 
c\ n r^r focus: 



This investigation is related to several 
other pragra:/?s 'jtt DARCEE; for example, 
the Early Trami>«g C^iiiters, the Parent-- 
Child Center progr.im, and the short- 
term mater„^i.ls w^tkshops; In addition^ 
the- TTA si idy ir '^elated.tp the Parents 
Trixining Irogrc^M at Tucson, and the 
Home Visit Proj^r'am at Cornell What is 
learned i'» :hc' training of trairfers and the ' 
training oic^s shduld have direct 
applicaM< r to- v/orkingAvith the' staff and ' 
partfcj'\n;-.5 oi these related programs. 
yfe arc ^^tudying the process of training 
both j>rofessionai ancl^ara-professiohal^ 
v/or;^x*^>? in pr^)£^^ams for^young disr 
ad/As'^iiged v*hildren» ^ • 



"Flow chart,' 'it- -c-^ ' v 
^schedule: 
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PEABODY DEMONSTRATION. AKD RESEARCH CENTER 
FOR EARLY 'EDUCATION 



P-BC 



Title: 

Principal Staff: 
Purpose, objective, 



.uni:,ortai;ce., need, or 



de£)i:< / 



.Characteristics of U.e 
users: 



Study C" Mothfu- -HiHTi^eJV^isitQr (OEOy v 

DeJla Hortoiii Barbara Gilmer 

'The purpose- is to extend the Vertical Dif- 
fusion Study by using several of the more 
adept mothers from the major intervention 
group as Mother Home Visitors. The 
question is.directed toward det'ermiriing 
the leasibiUty of training^para-professionals 
to work with members of an indigenous 
population via means of educationally 
related, activities, . 

The tgraihing of ,para-proEessionals tq work 
within an indigenous population alleviates * 
the siiortage of professional staff ihthi.s 
area. The enabling process of upgrading 
in occupational status is functionary along 
with the potential beneficial effects of a- 
~>particuk\r subcixJture population activating 
•at sinniar enabling process within a group 
which Gould lead to the^groupJ-s having 
sirpilap opportunities, ^ - . .\ 

A limited number of the major intervention 
group mothers have been selected to be 
. trained aj$ Mpther-Homc Visitors, Each' 
«\b.f the«e mothers-in turniias the responsi-;^ - 
'^bilitx'- of 'conducting an on-going educational 
niriAulatioh program*fbr three rnothers ; - ^ 
i il their young children within the home. . 
w rvision and instruction continue with- 
ih'me Visitors to. permit the most • 
of£icl%i: iun'ctioning. 

• / • > 

The p-^DUi Jon of families who are receiyxng 

the PIonv(:. V;. Uor- educational visits are . 

i5 ipotheis with cliildreVi ranging;^ from 3-6 

' to 3-9. Tliey .ire f esick^nto of the housing "'^^ 

project from whio^ the Home Visitors were 

chosen' ' . ' 



P-BC. - 
Page 2 

Expected 'end products 
of results: *'> ^ 



Evaluation procedures: 



V - - 



Relationship to. other ■ 
center projects and 
center focus: 



r - 



Flow chart, .time 
^schedule: . 



Knowledge- of operational effectiveness of 
implementing such a prog!rana, and know- • 
ledge of .training results of para-professionals 
working with para -professionals. 

Prior to- the first visit, the children were 
given the Stanford Binet, the Peabody 
Picture Vocabulary Test, the DARCEE 
Basic Concept Test--^ test designed to . . 
measure mother-child interaction though . 
manipulation of basic shapes and colors. . 

The initial home visit included a tape- 
recorded interview in which the Home 
"Visitbr instructed the mothers in training 
to perform a structured situational task. 
This required to mother to verbally instruct 
her child to place objects varying in 
dimensions of limited physicarproperties 
• onto a.cue- card. The use of concepts of 
■ color, size, shape, etc., will be evaluated . 
a second time at the* end of the training . 
program,-. £t ^yhich time the Bi^et, PPVT. 
and Concept Test vvill also be administered: 
again. " 

The Mother-Home Visitor Project is an . 
outgrowth of the Vertical Diffusion Study, 
employing both Maximum Impact" Mother.s. 
as Home Visitors and techni4ues deveioj^ed " 
in the .course of the major'intervention 
- study as a guide. These same -techniques 
are beiog employed in the Head Start Home 
Visitor Program and as training curriculum 
' for Hom.e Visitor Institute." 

Attached. ^ ' ♦ ^ 
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PEAEO.DY DEMONSTRATION AhD RESEARCH CENTER 

Ft\R F.AKJ.y r.J3UCATION ■ .. 



Title: 

Rrihcspal-.Sts ti: 

Purpotsc, objective, 
or- goalfc : 



importance, nf'Cd,^or 
justificatoo: 



Method, strategy, or 
designf 



-Stir^yJli^nfant Explo Study 



S. V'. ^Iray, B, J." Forrester Hardge 

To systea.caically obtain information with 
a smaM xiunfber 6f mothers and their ^ 
infants which ca a* provide maximum input ' 
for aa expanded home inter ye rxtiprx program 
L<sv n.orhers of iru'ant^. This project will: 

L Make a downward (ixtension^oi_gome^of 
our earlier home visitor technique 6» 
'n order to modify mothers* intern- 
actions with their infant>s. 

z\ Dt?.v6lop materials for cognitive 

stima^lation of'in/ants and teach the 
mother essential (^timulatin^skills, 
or help iW mother to program the 
stiAlaldLhi.Ai. * . • '^ 

i\? fl'ilec}: aiid/'or deyelo][.v instrunriftr^ts 
vr/ahuitton procedurev>. ; 

, CognifcivQ input dux'ili.i, the firsl-ycar of 
life is \ital envirohmcrjal stin^uirCt^on.' ' * 

* The cognitive onvirorimcnl is provlckul 
fof the infant through the mother / Pv.o-- 
grcimmatic res^arxh should iin'il^ict cogent 
knowledge and, experience for •x.ppli cation 
in low-int;ome homes by mothers who 
otherwise would not provide maximum, 
efficient; or effective cogni'dve input ffor 
their infant. Assessment must be made ^ 
of the mother's role .in the interveutlon 
research, and. implications for general 
applicability of a model mu$t be derived. 

Mother So.and: infants will be selected, 
recruited, and tested. Special , cribs » , 
.with stimulus and response potentials, 
will be produced and placed in eaoh of . 
the-^fivc Hbmes. A home visitor will 
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P.BD 

Page 2 

• 

^>/tethod, btral.sgy, or 



Cha'*acteristxvt5? of the 



Expected end pi ;v^icts 
*6f results: 



Eva*lur4txu.o procedures: 



■ . ' ■ ' . . ■ ■ . 

^)^/o^k<ilrectly m the home with the mothers, 
each week, for one hour per visit, for a. 
^period of six n^Dnfchs* / A procedural 
'manual ouDii^^.g the treatment program ^ ^ 
will be ba ?:«^d < ^\ methods of enlisting c6- 
operation ;;rid <ic v^eloping stimulating 
skills thai have bo^en used' in the Mother 
Trau.Kig intervention study. Materials ^ 
approp.natv for cv\-,ftifcive stimulation will 
be intro;Juc;-d and Jioraonstrated with the 
assignmexil of weekly exercises.- The re - * ; * 
sponsive eavironmont approach will in- 
volve -physi«\^l features of things and 
social behavior of persons in relation to 
the infant. ^ ^ " 

'Subjects will be* five young naotheajfi Xroiri • 
low-income h«3:r;>es and their first {or 
. second) born infants who a^e between 
" three and six inoiths of age. 

^ The results hiioold permit hbe acceptnace 
* or^rejectioa of son:e matferml teaching ^ ^ 
practices^or hon':v^ visitor ipchniques, as 
well as nn evaluanon of the efficacy of a 
home iulccventioi> orogram for mothers 
o£ infants. The results are expected to 
' provide input ibr i^arcnt eda^ators and * 
professionals c.nd noa-professionals in 
parent.child cv r^tcr.^., etc. Products should 
uiclude a proc^^duraJ. manual, a responsive 
^^avironment cr Ic a^\i>aratus,, and other 
iimulating oogj>»tive' materials. 

'' U homos will i^^ raiod with a home observa-^ 
ti guide or a K.^me stimulation inv^ntory^ 
Ad/iJinistration ..-'the Weschlor Adult J nt el-- 
ligtnc.^ Scale will provide diagnostic in-^ 
form.^.ton on hov/ Jo approach a particular 
mother. Cognitive- clevtilopment, .cognitive 
style, ;lai.^uage ma,tarity, and lal^yi.uage 
blyle ari> the criterion variables lo be* 
evlilun^Kl, ;iafani abilities and development 
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r^vaJuAt^r..'j procedutes 
;.Coi*.tinuo<l; 



Relationship to otht. 
center projects or 
center focus: 



will be measured- -activity, .atten.|ij3n, ' '\ 
and cognitive'leveL All s^^jScts- will be 
pretested and given iollow-u^t^'kts six; ^^ 
. months and eighteen months ailej* * 
implementatiom t> * ; 

*• 

This intervention project is a dbwijp^ard * 
extension of earlier work w:ith deprived 
^xTiothers and their preschool childr^en. ' The 
Another -child interaction focus' arid the home 
</»-lucatibnal environment ^mphStsis are based 
oa the ec'ologicai studies program. The 

• novel ourneai: of assessment instruments 
^or this iJtucly hy a continuation of our in« 
tere£?»:in assessment 4nd evaluation. It is 
pruiocted that the parent-worker training 
institutes, and a fvifcure study of cognitive ^ 
interactions of mothers and infants will 
depend heavily on thls-eb;ploratory study* , ' 

Nationally, in the framework of the Natiqnal 
Laboratory on Early Childhood Education, 
th:4S study is related to the concern for in- 
crea/iing understanding of infancy,, and pf 
tJ;c environmental influences Effecting 
p**ychological development* Our concern . 
with the home visitor who acts*s^s a change 
a^jent, and for materials that can be i,n- ^ 
' corporatedin a home teaching progi*am/|is 
matched by other components* Work at the 
Karly Education Resea'rch Center at -the 
U;\ivevsity of Chicago on infant cognitivis ' 

• ^evelppjgtient and infant behavior in a -cross 
cultural sample; will- be used as a back- 
>.round irJfornfiatibn for .this study. The home 

' visitor program at Corxiell which deals with 
rhe general improvement of the home 
unvironment is notable^ a^; is 'their work on 
cOij;nitive and emotional dov^lopment in 
iiu^ancy and early preschool yearns. The 
Kansas C^^nter for Research on Early Child- 
bood FducviUon hgis an.fnterest in^ infant 



P-BD" 
tj^agc 4 ■ 

Relationship to oth..*r 
ccMar projects or 
cmcox focus (Continue!f» 



Fll>w chart, l-Wiie 
sche'duie: 



responsiveness uxxder a varxoty of 6toub 
and self-produced elimulat^on concepts 
and practices, can be incorporate.d xnto 
the strategy of this project. 



Attached. 
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A 



PrBE 

Title; ^ 



Principal Staff: 

Purpose, objective, 
or^ goals: 



Importance/ need, 

justification: % 



or 



— 



McUvijd, nttatcgy, 
design:- 



study B ' -'Head Start Home Visitor 
P.. A. Klaus, C. R. Barbrack 

To study the effects of a homo visitor^ " 
"program upon the academic aptaitude o£ a 

gVoup of first grade children who were 

Lposed to an eight week. 

Stir t Program. ^ To compare the effects . 
\% lno visits designed tO= supplement the 

fir3«grade curriculum to home visits ^ , 

thich focus upon the development of gross 

motor coordination. 

•The effectiieness of preschool programs in 
■ ;t^ng aTout long termed gains in academic 
•trSe is questionable. This study em- . 
t£ ara?tempt to extend into^ele^entary 
school increas^^s- in academic ^P^*"^;^ 
which are achieved in PT"chool by tram 
i,,,'mother to teach the child m the home. 
-si;-oVwMle^heJvom^ sixategy has 



demonstrated to ^^/''^'"^-^^^e - - 
creasing children's academic aptxt"de. 

the actual, content of the home ^ ^-^J^' 
be.n independently assessed, ^his study 

is designed to investigate the f f^^^^^^^i 
effects of two tyi,es of home visits Finally, 
research in the ar.a ot hom^ ^'T 
fully investigated the effects of the visits 
apon certain intermediate targets, such 
as mother teaching styles, which are held 
to be related to the child's acadenuc . 
aptitude. In thi. study an attempt wiU be 
made to describe various dimensions of 
maternal teachi^ig sty le s . 

This study is designed to allow for the^ 
con.parison of t:wo different types of home 
vS. One group of mother and children 
oairs (Tl) are exposed to home visits' 
wWch supplement the first grade curriculum 

t 
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P-BB . 
Page 2 

Methodv 4^:rategy, or. 
design (Continued) 



sample: 



Expected end products 
of results: . 



Evalviution procedures: 



Relationship to other 
v:f:ater projects Anci 
center focus: 



Flow ch:ifi:^ time 



A second group (T2) ^are exposed to home 
visits which focus upon development of , • ' 
the child* s grioss motor coordination. 
Two additional groups are used for control ' 
purposes: T3- -local control group and 
1'4- -distal control. The home visitors", 
indigenously pQor community residents, 
have participated in a one week training 
program and will take part in an in-service ' 
training program eight hours per' week for 
the entire academic year. 

All children in this study are Negro and 
participated in an eight week Head Start 
Program last suhimer, prior to entry into 
trie first grade. 



0 



1. 



Preparation of. a. final report concerning 
the eiffects of a home visitor "foUowing 
a pr'eschool experience upon^ac2|,demic 
aptitude and maternal teaching styles. 
A report concerning training methods 
and procedures for para-professionals. 



Academic aptitude will be measured by the 
Stanford Binnji and the Metropolitan 

^AcHievinne^^ 

October and again in June. Maternal 



teaching style will be measured by observed 
categorization of maternal responses to the 
Maternal Teaching Style Instrument. The 
observation will be done Once before the 
home visits begin and again in June. 

The Mal:crr;al Teaching Style Instrument * ^ 
has also been used to assess mothers' style 
of teaching in Study C. Furthermore, the 
end-products of this study should bp as^^ful 
to any one of the many projects dealing with 
Home Visitors, Home Environment and* " 
Training of Para-professionals. 

Attached, * • 
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PEABODY DEMONSTRATION' AND RESEARCH CENTER 
■ • "FOR EARLY KDUCATION 



P.-BF ; 

Principal Staff: 

Purpose, objectr/o, 
or goals: 



Importance, need, or 
justification: 



Method, strategy, or 
design: 



Study P--Elk and Duck Rivers Parent- 
Child Center Project (OEO)\ . ^ 

David L. Wickens, Jean G.' Walter ' 



1* To study methods for tYaixiihg H^ 

Vifeitors to wprk effectively with socio- 
economically deprived families iti 
chan gin|" par ent • child i nter ac tion 
patterns. 

2. To .develop edupational materials- that 
a mother from the same population ^ 
- can uce with a child from Birth to 
three years of age. 

The results of intervention programs with ^ 
preschool cliildren indicate that intervention" 
must take place, at an earlier age and must " 
Involve the pcxrents in order to be m^jcimally 
effective. Parent-child interaction can ^ 
c-erve to perpt>tuato the continuing pov<;rty 
jjfetRS_QLfJhe_ao.cto^acoaoji^ — 
population^ . ■ - 

The study is divided ioto three phaser** The 
first phase is concerned with training for 
Hon-^e Visitors both on the Peabody campus 
aj:^d'xn the area where they will be working. 
Training includes visits to homes in the 
iSra.shvliie area with DARCEE professional 
Home Visitors, discussion of chiW devel'opr 
ment principles and development of materials. 
Training will continue throughout the treat- 
ment period in the forru of one day .q| iu- 
servTice training each week. The second 
phase of the study is concerned with develop- 
ment of materials for tlie Home Visitors 
to use witb^the child. Commercially 
available neater ials will be used in the first^ 
two months • Thereafter, materials will • 
be designed which will either be available 
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•Page 2 

Method, strategh, or 
design (continued) 



Characteristics of the 
sample: 



Expected end products 
of results: 



Evaluation procedures: 



in the honies or easily and inexpensive]^^ 
acquired/ The third phase of the program- ^ 
is concerned with development of in- * 
structional material?! for the Home Visitor 
to use with the mother* 

The families meet the 19^8 Head Start - 
Guideline for poverty status. Mother and 
father are^-botib present in a single dwel- 
ling. The mother does not work full 
time. The* tar^t child is between •the - 
ages of 17 and 30 months. 



A program of instruction and accom- 
panying materials for a Home Visitor 
ta use with children between 17-36 
months. ' . • 

A program for a Home Visitor to use 
with the mother 'to explaip tfie 
cognitive -aftective development of 
children age 17-36 months. 
At least ei^ht hours of video taped 
sessions in which mothers work at 
specific task^^ with their children. 
nTi^eFtaprVhsiUth'e'^^^ 



Z. 



3; 



^47 



their children in instructional situations • 



Evaluation will consist primarily of 
an^-lysis of video-tapes for language, contror 
techniques and teaching stratagems. Other 
measures used include: . * 



I. 
.3. 



4, 



How I See Myself Scale (Gordon) 
Social Reaction Inventory (Rotter> 
DARCEE Concept Test. (We are 
attempting to^adapt this for use with , 
younger children. ) * 
Unobtrusive Measures: 

Home Observation Guide 



a. 
b. 



Questionnaire 

Home Visitors Weekly Report 



P-BF 
Page 3 



Relationship to other 
^xenter projects and 
center focus: , 



This project is related to the following 
projects currently taking place at DAKCEE: 

1. Mother -Home Visitor Study 

2. Head Start Home Visitor Project : 

3. Fort Yates Ho^ne Visitor., Program 
(Foliow- Through) 

All of these have some sxmilariti^ of 
method and cer.toln evaluation tecnniques 
in common, 



Flow charts time 
schedule: 



Attached, 
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P33ABODY DEMONSTRATION AND RESEA3R.CH CE1^^TER 
• ' FOR EARLY EDUCATION 



P-BG 



Title: ' 



Study Q--Fort Yates Follow Through 
Consultation (OEO) ' * . 



Principal Staff: 

Purpose, objective, 
or goalVi- 



Importance, need, or 
jrustificatibn: 



Method, strategy, or 
design: 



Rosemary Giesy 

To provide t#kining for three home visitors 
and to facilitate planning and evaluation 
of a hom^ visitor program for Follow 
Through. . - . 

The personnel who are primarily responisi- 
ble for the implementation of the home 
intisrvention (the home visitors) are non- 
prof essipnails with lirnited preparatipn for 
working in ah educational program. The 
training provided by the consvtltant should - 
include the information and reinforcement 
they need in order to conduct a successful 
progratTi. Although DARCEE^ s approach ' 
for Follow Through is a, very flexibie 
model, the local project, needn to maintain 
dialogue with model representatives. 

For, on-campus training these me^thods were 
used: . 

1 . Practicum with- DARCEE home visitors. 

2. Observation in Early Training Center s> 

3. Discussion of observations.* 

4. Role play arid simulation of home 
visitor activities. 

These, methods are being used for in-service 
training: 

1, Role play of home visitor activities/ 
'E. Self- evaluation^ (verbal and written). - . 
3. Group planning. 

The consultant ca^n learn how to modify.,^ 
the program approach for this project by 
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Method, strategy, or 
design (Continued) 



Characteristics of ^he 
users; ^ 



Expected end products 
of results:' " ^ 



Evaluation procedures; 



lielationship.to other 
center projects and 
center focus: ' * . 



^Tlo>y chart, « time 
schedule; ' , 



visiting in homes and having ^discassions 
.-^••^Hjth parents; becomuig familiar with 
other tiducational pvogr:ams in the area; 
and having discussions with other educa- 
tional x>ers:or>ncL * ; . • 

- * 

I * 

Current aserji; Three home. visitors in 
Fort Yaless Fbllow Through project and^ 
the insiructionaljstaff.' ' ' . 

, Future users: Other home visitors and 
Follow T^irough staffs (particula^rly Indiaii 
groups) who intend to construct a program 
similar to the training 'program for * ^ , 
mothers developed at DARCEE./ ^ 

Rejport of the effect of hbme visitors i?n 
bringing about an effective program for 
parental involvemerit in a fir pt grdcle ^ ^ 
classroom setting on arilndian, reservation. 

•The achievement of the children is bei^g 
measured bylStanford Research Institute. 
Changes in'ihe mothers will W asses se'd 
« by testing' them with cqj^arisori groups 
' ^at a -comparable reservation school 
XCannonball) ^nd at DARCEE/ ,J . , 

^ The program described here is loosely ' 
related to all the other progranis .w^iich 
arc developed to implement, home visito^y 
programs -*-Hea'd Start Home. Visitor s> ^ 
Mother ^Home Visitors and Elk- Duck . , 
Parent-Child Center Home Visitors.. • \ 

, \Att:^chedv < . 
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PEABODY DEMONSTRATION AND RESEARCH qENTER 
« FOR EAi<^i.Y EDUCATION . , 



P-.C 
Title: 

Principal Staff: 

Purpose, objective, 
or goals: 



Impo¥tance> need*, or 
justification: 



M«tl\od,' strate^^y, or 



Ecological Studies 

> Maxine Schoggen, Melanie Sweeney, 

* Ellen Br owxx, >/lar gar et James/ JoAmi Popli- 

To study the impact, of the social environ- ^ 

meat on three -year •^dld children in three ^ 
, groups, Urban iiow Income, Rural I^ow 

Income, and Urban Upper Income homes* 
^ Particular emphasis will be placed on the 

input to the child from the mother. 

Tlxa current egiphasis on early e'^ucatipn 
and intervention suggests that early 
exi^oricnces of the child are of extreine 
importance, ^^ittle is known about the 
actual behavior of mothers toward their 
^ youn^ childreh. The present project 
attempts to make inroads into this gap by 
collecting a pool, qf specimen records of 
the behavior pf> three •year -old children 
in homes togethet with the beha'vior o£ ' 
others in the home toward the child^ The 
goal of all analyses is to specify differences 
and/or sirnilarities in the impact of the 
social environment on the child among the 
children in the three groups mentioned, * 

Thfc; spe<:ifnen'rec<>rd of behavior is the 
raw material of the study, Analyfi« will 
; bo made of the Envir<Jnmerital Force Units 

* ^ (EFU), uZ. i .ev^ry^cti^n by agents in the 
/environment • * 

1.. Vis-a-Vi/s the child •^ , 
,2. * With in end^state for the child stated 
or intlrlted^by ti*s bc^havior . of the agent 
* 3. ' Wl&ich IS recognized' by^the <:hilcl*. 

Some analysis will also be made of episodes 
, of the child's own, behavior , The population 
groups wiU be cpxApared on the analysis . 
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Page 2 ^ • 

Methodi jitrategYi or 

' ^desigh (Continued). 



Charatcterittics of the 
saimple; 



Expected end producta 
of results: 



^ Evaluation procedi^res: 



of the EFU, Further, objective ratinga 
of the hor^^. environment will be niade . 
^hich will allow the familiea tol>e rank 
ordered across groups. Analysis of the 
EFU of moJthers can then be correlated 
with a rank ordering of a tonftpoaite ^ 
rating which combines the Objective Honie 
Environment scale with a Socio-Ec^omic* . 
Education scale* 

Eight, thiree-year-old children from each 
of three Socio-^Economicrlncome groups. 
Low Income Urbaia? -Low Income Ruralt and 
Upper Income Urbaui, , comprise "^the sample. 
The twehty-four children corpe frpm 
families which have ffpmi two to ten chil- 
dren. The Low Ihcbttie Rural families are 
aU white.- Half of the tw6 Urban groups, ^ 
are Negro families. Effor t has been made 
^to" match, number of siblings^ and position 
of the child in the family Across groups. 
There has been som^ success in this which 
iS| however^ probably^ina^dequate for a 
matched-pairs design. Each child will 
be observed for a total of approximately 
*200 minutes spread over eight observational 
periods, ; ^ . . 

The groups can be compared at t6 auch- 
things as Rate o£ EFU, Percent of EFU with 
siblings as agents. Percent of EFU with 
mother, as agent. *The analyfis of the con- 
tent of the EFU, analyued via a behavior 

'coding system,, will also' be made across 
groups. It is also' anticipated that the . 

'composite rating; n^entioned earlier, may 
relate to some facets of the analysis of the 
behavior -of mothers to their children. 

The data analysis should indicate whether 
the method iar fruitful for this kind of 
investigation. Other evaluation is not 
planned. ' 
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Pmge 3 



ReJationship to other 
center projects and 
center focus; 



Input and Output to other parts of DARGEB 
have been characteristic of this program 
since its inception, Fqr example, the idea 
of home organization variables has been 
an outgrowth of, and feeds into« the mother 
home visitor studies, A projected handr 
book of excerpts from specimen records, 
designed to aid in the training of pari-- 
professionals pngaged in preschool or 
early elementary school work will be test- 
ed in the training situatidh and revised 
according to this experience, " 



The specimen records can be viewed as a 
pool of raw materials from which othef 
centers might draw* 

Additionally, some of the content analyses 
lend themselves to comparison with the 
Teaching Styles of Shipman and Hess and 
the APPROACH method of Bettye Caldwell. 



Flow chart, time 
schedule; 



Attached* 



liinkages'of activities 
within the program: 



The Program consists of only dne project, 
Study M, Reinforcement Patterns in the 
Home Life of Deprived Children in Urban 
and Rural Areas, 
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PEABODY DEMONSTRATION AND RESEARCH CENTER 
FOR EARLY EDUCATION 



Title: 



Individual Characteristics 



^^rincipal Staff: 

Purpose, objective, 
or goals: 



Importance, need, or 
justification: 



^etJiod, sti*ategy, or 
deaign: 



Characteristics of the 
sample: 



B. GiXxner, C. Mumbauer, J. Aldous 

To increase understanding of the devjelbpment 
of cognitive and social functioning of young 
children, especially as influenced by 
particular^environrriental factors relating, 
to' family and home. 

Present research indicates that the life : 
style of the family has an effect on the intel* 
lectual functioning and social adjustmeiit of 
the child. If education is to be improved^ ^ 
it is necessary to tincovcr the pertinent 
vai'ia]t>le8 that influence the child's abilitf 
to perform^ Amelioration of the situation 
that mitigates against the disadvantaged 
child can come only through the use of 

.principles based on relevant reseairch. 

»f * 

Especially designed interview's and rating 
scales ^re being used to assess environs- 
mental organization of the home and per* 
ception of the children regarding the role 
of the parent. Also, disadvantaged and 
advantaged children will be compared with 
regard to effective functioning and under 
various experimental conditions. 

The sample will consist of children ranging 
in ^,ge from four years bid to middle child- 
hood. Both Negro and white childiren from 
various socio«*econ6mic strata will be used 
for comparison purposes. One portion of 
this sample will consist of mothers of 
children in the DARCEE Early Training 
Center s» 



P-D 
Page 2 

Expected end i^roducts 
of results: 



Evaluation procedures: 



Relationship to other 
center projects and 
centei' focus; 



TJie development o£ curriculum and inter - 
ventioiNmcthods could be greatly facilitated 
by knowledge of the relationship o£ environ- 
mental factors to social and conceptual, 
development. More appropriately designed 
edacatjonal procedures would be possible 
employinjg information of this type. At 
least one scholarly paper will appear in an 
appropriate journal. 

* Pre- and post-test will be administered 
and appropriate comparisons will be made. 
Quantification wherever possible will pro* 
vide data for statistical procedures to -~ 
evaluate the effects of various treatments.. 
Replication , of Study' J, Adult Roles, in 
Another Country will provide information 
for cross cultural comparisons. 

This research will gei:ierate information 
regarding the development of cognitive 
and social functioning in young children. 
Any program dealing with the education 
of young children should find the results 
useful. Intervention and curriculum pro-^ 
grams stand to benefit from this research. 



Flow chart, time 
schedule: 

Linkages of activities 
within the program: 



Attached. 



As stated in Importance and Relationship 
sections. 
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PEABODY DEMONSTRATION A?sD RESEARCH CENTER 

FOR earia: education 



P-X>A 



Title: 



Princip.:^! Stsfi: 



Purpose, ot,cctive. 
or goals: 



Importance, need, or ^ 
justification; 



Methoo, strategy, or 



Characteristics of the 
sample : 



Expected end products 
of results; 



Study H- -Concept Development 

Barbara Gilmer, Iris Bulil> kat}iy Oiley. 
Jane Bridgman,^ Matilda Tine' 

A common characteristic of disadvantaged 
subcultures is a noticeable lack of temporal 
an l spatial or gsinization' within a family 
sitaation. An attempt is being fnioe to- 
assess the envi'i'Dnimental circumsta/iccs; 
from which the two target groups of DAHCEE 
Early Training Centeir children come. This 
is being done with interviews and rating 
scales designed for this study. Th^ children 
are to receive pre- and post-measurt':5 of 
conceptual level of functioning wrhich will 
b*^ con^pared to the organizatior^al ratixig of 
tht ff.tni ly and home* 

It is hypothesized thatjthe „degree of en\riroh- 
mental organization has an affect upon- the"" 
life stymie of the family arid has a gelation- 
ship to int«;llectual functioning, selfr 
percepiionu, conceptual developmeat, and 
approach tg problem- solving situations. 

' An extensive type af home interview and a 
rating scale assess environmental 
organization a»e being used. The DARCE'S 
Picture Concept Test is being administer.ed 
as pre- and pos^-^^ssessments of develop- 
ment of categorizing strategies and concept 
development ovet tlme^ 

The sample consi5t3 of thfk forty mothers 
and children currently par*4eipating in vhe 
two DARCEE Early Traiiv^ng Centers. 

Establishment of a t*t;inction«I relationship 
between environmex>^l organis&ation and 
concept development would permit finer 
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P-DA ^ . 
Page 2 

Expe<;ted end products' 
of results (Continued} , 



Evaluation procedures: 



Relationship to other 
center projects and 
center focus: 



•Flow chart, time 
schedule: 



characterization of sample populations. 
Intervention methods and curriculum 
implementation would be, facilitated. 

Home interview and ralfing procedures 
begin with the Early Training Centers, c 
opening, as does part of the testing evalua- 
Hon, Any post testing will be at the 
.termination of the school period. . When 
the data is cdmplete, appropriate compar- 
isons will be made. 

There is the potential of circuit infor- 
mation loop to facilitate common inter- 
vention program concerns, finer 
discrimination of and grouping with 
homogenous chafactetistics of the sub- 
cultiire of deprivation. 

Attached. 
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PEABODY. DEMONSTRATION AND RESEARCH CENTER 
^ ^ ' TOR EARLY EDUCATION 



P-DB 



Title: 



Principal Staff; 

Purpose, objective, 
or goals: 



importance, nee-i, or 
justification: 



Method, strategy, or 
design: 



\ 



Characteristics of the 
sample: 



Expected end products 
of results: \ 



Study G- -Cognitive Style 

C. Mumbauer, G. EUswotth, M. E. Byrd 

Tonncrease understanding of the develop- 
ment of cognitive style and.its tole in 
effective functioning in children, 'partic- 
ularly culturally disadvantaged children. 

This research is designed to a^d to the 
^ fund of basic knowledge about the child 
with an emphasis on the culturally dis- 
advantaged child* In increasing basic 
knowledge aboat child development, such 
research is "providing blocks in the 
foundation upon, which more efficient 
education and enrichment can be designed. 

Both subjects and experimentqil variables 
are controlled and/ or manipulated in 
the*se investigations; The responses of 
children from different socio-economic 
backgrounds, usually advantaged and dis- 
advantaged, are compared on various - 
measures of effective functioning and 
under Varying experimental conditions. 



oung children ranging in age. from early 
fours to middle childhood and'varying in ^ 
socio-economic backgrounds are the focus 
of these investigations. 

Results from these investigations of cog- 
nitive style should provide useful infor- 
mation about the way in which children 
develop along thi!| dimension. This in- . 
formation should facilitate the development 
and design of more efficient education and 
change programs as well as evaluation of 
such programs. 
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Page .2 

Evaluation procedures: 



Relationship to other 
center-projects and 
center focus: 



Flow chart,, time 
schedule: 



Evaluation of the influences of socio- 
economic background, age, and experi- 
mental treatments in terms of quantifi- 
cation of subjects* response is an* 
essential and intrinsic part of the researcjhi 
design. Statistical procedures' will bj^ 
used to evaluate variable effect;-' ^ 

Results from'these basic research projects 
are designed to, feed increased understanding 
of childdnto the.developed preschool pro- 
grams* Both cujrritulum dc^velopment aind 
evaluation procedures ?houid be facilitated 
by this research. 

Attached, * . " . 
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PEABQDY DEMONSTRATION. AND^RES 
FOR EARLY EDUCATIO: 




CH CENTER 



P^C 
Title: 



Priijcipal Staff: 

Purpose^ objective, 
or goals: 



\ 



Importance; need, or 
justification: 



Method, strategy, or 
dissign: 



Characteristics of the 
sample: 



Expected end products 
o£ results: 



Study I- -Character Development * 

C. Mumbauer, C. Ellsworth, M. fcr"^feyrd 

To increase understanding of charact<^r ^ 
' development ^or more specifically* resistance 
\ to temptation and persistence in young 

children, particularly disadvantaged 

children* . 

This research is designed to add to the 
fund of basic knowledge about the child with 
an emphasis on the culturally disadvantaged 
child; In increasing basic knowledge about 
child development, such research is pro- . 
viding blocks in the foundation upon which 
more efficient education and. enrichment 
can be designed^ 

Both subjects and experimer>tal variables 
arc controlled and/or manipulated in these 
investigations » The ^responses of children 
V from diffjerent socio-econcimic backgrounds, 
usually advantaged and disadvantaged, are * 
compared on various measures of effective 
functioning and .under varying experimental 
conditions* 



Young children ranging in age from early 
fours to middle childhood and Varying in 
socio-economic backgrounds are the foe 
of these investigations, y 




Results from these investigations of 
* character development should provide 
useful information about the way- in whr^ 
children develop along this dimension, ^ 
Thiiirinformatioil should facilitate the 
development and design of moi;e efficient 
education and change programs as well as 
evaluation of such programs. 
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Page 2. 

Evaluation procedures: 



Relationship to other 
center projects and 
center £qcu8: 



Flow chart, time 
schedule: 



Evaluation of the influences of socio- 
economic background, a&e and experimental 
treatments in terms of quantification of 
subjects* response is an essential and in- 
trinsic part of the research design. 
Statistical procedures will be used to • 
evaluate variable effect. 

Results from these basi^c research projects 
are designed to feed increased understanding 
of child into the developed preschool pro- 
grams. Both curriculum development and 
evaluation procedures should be facilitated 
by this research. 

Attached. 
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PEABODY DEMONSTRATION AND RJrTSEARCH CENTER 
FOR EARLY EDUCAliON 



P-Dii- 

I 

Title: 

Principal Staff; 
Purpose, objective, 



Importance, nood, or 
justificalion. 



Exany J- -Adult Roles 
Joan Aldous ^ ? 

To coinpare the perceptions of white and 
Negro iower incoriie preschool children 
who come from father -absent and father- 
^presoat families. 

A number of Dysfunctional beba\=iors appear 
to be associated with father -absence in low 
income homes particularly among boys. 
These include arrests for illegal behavior 
and poor academic performance and 
marital failure. The reasons for thii> 
association is not clear, and the operating 
factor may not be father -absence as iiuch 
but lack of parental attention or tlje attitude 
of the mother toward males in general. 
Research, however, suggests that differen- 
tiating characteristics between the father- 
ab.^ent and father -prer^ent occur when father s.v 
are" gone;, during the three to six age period 
' of children. This is the period when chil- 
dren are acquiring thoir sense of sex identity 
u}id their knowl«jdg€i of the behaviors assoc- 
ia{:Vcl -vith the Hexes, ff role theory is 
corrtJcV, Msc^ <:hild who iacks a role niodel • 
to observe in Lhe home or to interact with 
may have some difficulty- learning wha€ 
b*>havi,ors ar6 associated with that role, 
itiis is particularljr true of young children 
wi'io are more homn bound and less able to 
obj>crve men in other settings* The present 
study iA/ill indicate whether thqre is a 
difference in the beliaviorfi preschool children 
without lathers and thof.o with fathers per- 
ceive appropriate for adv\lt men and women. 
J f children without fathers are slower in 
Jaarning the* instmmtinial aspects of mascu- 
iine behaviour this may be one of the links 
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Tmport&nce, need, or 
justificution (Continued) 



Method, strategy, or 

design: 



Gharacteristica of the 
sample: 



£xpected end products 
of results: 

Evaluation procedures: 



ERLC 



in Uw casual ohaxh joining father -ab.sence 
to nuoror ijet. formance in situations 
<i'»>nan(Uiig achievement and responsibility. 

An ir.-tervi.ew fichedule with simply worded 
questions v/as developed for use with low 
income child r^^n with limited vocabularies. 
In answerijn;; ;,ach questions as '»Who is 
boss?" aLDci -V/ho is the nicest to the boy 
(girl)?*' the individual child was presented 
with pictures of a hian, woman, iimall boy 
or srr >il girl> one of whom he could choose 
to irniat to for Ms answer. Pre-testing of* 
the .t :hedule wae begun in January, 1968. ' 
Inte rviewing began in February, 196'8, and 
v^oniJaued through March, 1968. The data 
are vow being analyzed. 

llu: >;ample consisted of 277 five and six- 
:^t^ar old childreri divided as follows: 17 
father -present white males; 19 father- 
abseaf white males; 18 father -present white 
f^nta;s: i2 father -absent white fernale?; 
34 fathor- present Negro boys; 41 father - 
al^<ientJ>Iegro boy.s; 30 father -present Negro 
gir^s; 39. father-ab.vent Negro girls. These 
civUdren all came from low income families. 
T4e father -absent children had not seen 
(i.eir fathers Cor tit least a year. There was 
nlso a same-agieci comparison middle in- 
Cv->me sample cil fathnr -pre sent children as ' 
follows: 12 Negro boys; 9 Negro girls; 23 
white boys; 21 white girls. 

A paper to'bci published in a scholarly 
journal. 

*> * 
To iirovide con-jparisoii groups to cxtimine 
the i onsistency of the results, the" low 
income samples wcro drawn fron,. o highly 
urbanized southern c.enter (Na8h\'ilic).r 
small towns in Tennessee-^and Misexcjsippi; 
and rural areas in Tennessee and Mibsissippi. 
The study is also being replicated in rural 
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P-DD 
Page 3 

Evaluation procedures 
(Continue<l) 

Relationship to other 
center projects and 
center focus: 



Japan by Professor Takeji Kamiko of 
Osaka City University iwhich should provide 
some indication as to whether the results 
can be generalized across cultures. 

The Intervention Program is concerned 
with improving the self-concept and 
feelings of identity of low-income young- 
sters* Studies such as this contribute X6 
an understanding of the relevant variables.. 



Flow chart, time 
schedule: 



Attached. 
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PEABODY DEMONSTRATION AND RESEARCH CENTER 
FOR EARLY EDUCATION 



P-E 



Title: 



Principal Staff: 



Purpose, objective, 
or goals: 



Importance, need, or 
justification: 



Method, strategy, or 
design: 



Supportive Activities 

R, Wilcoxon, G. Mann, B. Gilmer, 
J. Camp, J. Miller, I. Buhl 

The general pui'pose is implied in the title 
of this program.- It serves, through the 
dissemination activities, to tie together the 
various projects and to disseminate them 
to a large and varied group of professionals 

-and nop- p^<^^f^«ftT^y^^l«; it Aerves to supply 

major research needs across the several 
projects, particularly in terms of 
instrumentation. 

The dissemination project and that of 
curriculum and materials' serve largely 
asrcommuhication vehicles to disseminate 
our products to a wider range of persons 
both through technical and specific reports 
to make replications and adaptations pos- 
sible in other settings and through pvihli- 

'cations aimed at a more general audi^ince. 
Other supportive activities are directed at 

; taking care of certain cross-project needs* 

Since this characterization is somewhat in- 
appropriate for supportive activities, 
instead, the role of supportive activities 
which rela1;e to extra-DARCEE personnel 
; in the overall strategy of the total DARCEE 
.program is presented here. DARCEE has 
llxree important components: research, 
training, ,and demonstration. Most of the 
researches supported by OE^and some of 
the demonstration. OEO contributes some 
funds to research, supports the training- 
operation almpst an its entirety, and ^ 
supports approximately one -half of the ' 
demonstration endeavors. The general ; 
approach we have taken does not follow a 
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P.E 
Page 2 

Method, strategy, or 
design .(Continued) 



linear mcdel: research — denionstration-- 
training. To attempt to cut down on the 
decades of lag between research anfi 
p:eactical application, we have instead-con- 
ceptualized our overall strategy as a 
circular one thus: 



Characteristics of the 
users: 



Research 
Training Demonstration 



Each major cdmponent feeds into each of ^ 
the other two atnd also draws from them, . 
In this way research is put into training 
immediately in\our own operation, it is 
conveyed to the \ demonstration component 
and each of the Wo latter .in^'turn contribute 
to the research component and to each other* 
It might be added parenthetically that we 
consider our career training program one 
of the most effective ways to shorten the 
gap between research and training- -if we 
can train persons. who can and do assume 
leadership roles, \ 

These fall into rodghly four categories: 

1. Students in training 

2. Professionals in early education at all 
levels from classroom teachers to the 
national director of infant school for 
one of the British Commonwealth 
Nations . 

3. Educational and psychological reuearcher 

4. • Persons involved in social "and political 

action 

We have been particul,arly concerned with 
the* preparation and diptribution of materials 
suitable for Congressmen, community 
leaders, ,and national, \state, and local 
groups concerned with public welfare, 
especially as it relatesito^young children* 



P-E 
Page 3 

Expected end products of 
results: 

Evaluation procedures: 



Relationship to other 
center projects and 
center focus: 



Flow chart, time 
schedule: 

Linkages of activities 
within the program: 



Cf, flowchart. For this program the 
chart presented is a timetable of expected 
products. - , 

For the assessment project evaluatiqjri pro- 
cedures axe built into methods of validating 
the tests, first on our own sample, and 
later with extra-DARCEE groups. Since 
our curriculum approaches are basically 
the preparation of already validated ap- 
proaches and materials, further evaluation 
will largejy consist of efforts to keep up 
with groups who use these materials and 
to ts^e advantage of what evaluation pro- 
cedures they are using or that we can 
jointly work but. Our general demonstration 
and dissemination efforts are evaluated 
largely in terms of the general demands 
for publications as categorized by users 
and careful records of visitors to our 
centers and their stated concerns when 
visiting. 

Dissemination activities are related to all 
other DARCEE concerns in the obvious way 
of being the general, path by which findings 
arid products are comniunicated to others. 
The curriculum and nnateriails work grew 
largely out of our intervention studies. The 
assessment project is most heavily used in 
the intervention studies but also supports 
the individual characteristics program. In 
turn the intervention, the ecological, and 
the individual characteristics programs set 
new problems for the assessment project. 

Attached ♦ 



Included in '^Relationships*' section. 
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PEABODY DEMONSTRATION AND RESEARCH CENTER 
FOR EAR1,Y EDUCATION 

P-EA . • 

Title: Study Development of Assessment 

Instruments 

Principal Staff: B. Gilmer, 1» Buhl, J. Bridgman, , 

* ~ ' V h/U Schoggen, C. Barbrack, C. Mumbauer 

Purpose, objective, For several projects, tlie need has become. 

or goals: increasingly apparent fori instruments to- ■ ^ 

adequately. assess program content and/^r 

~" to serve cts an indicator of achievement. 

These instruments are used primarily in 
conjunction with standardized tests or 
instead of them if standardized tests are ' 
unavailable or inappropriate. .This evalua- 
tion process serves as a corrective function 
for future program planning as well as an 
index of performance, 

\ 

\ 

Importance, need, or 1. During the course of the Vertical Dif- 

justification: , fusion Study, "the need for an instrument- 

'to assess conceptual development of 
the younger siblings was recognized 
and inqxury revealed that such instru- 
mentation was not available^ A similar 
' " \ problem emergisd in the Training 

' ' Trainers of Aides Study, for the children 

in the preschool centers, arid more \ 
recently in the project involving Parent 
- - Child Cdnters. ^ ^ • ^ 

2. In the DARCEE Institutes for training 
^ para-professionals 'working in Head 

Start Centers, it was necessary to assess 
both the curriculum used and the partici- 
pants* gains in information and favorable 
* * attitudes. Simil&rly, assessment needs * 

. \ arose for the personnel with whom TTA. 

staff worked* 



3, Another area that is of intense interest- 
to the DARCEE staff involved in the varina« 



P-EA 
Page t , 

Importance, need, or 
justification (Continued) 



Method, strategy, or 
design: 



Characteristics of the 
sample: 



Home Visitor projects, and in which . 
Lhere seems to be' a dearth of instru- 
ments, is the area o/ mother-child 
injjeraction and maternal teaching\ style • 
Tlyerefore, an in^fcrum^nt aimed at 
maternal teaching style was developed 
^ for the Mother and Head Start Home , 
Visitor projects. This will also be \ 
used in connection with the Parent- 
Child Centers. Also along this line 
is planned a scale for rating mother- 
child inter^lction in a teiaching situa^ 
tion as^takexi from video tape/ 

4.. In the project involving- the study of 
'organizational factors relating to the 
concept development of children, an 
observation guide and an interview were 
designed to tap temporal and spacial 
organisation in the child^s environment. 



The Home Educational-Environment 
Index ^lul accompanying rating scales 
that were originally used with Vertical 
Diffusion n^othors were revised and - 
rc-adminisicred. Reliability checks on 
^ratings ace^now in progress. 



The pattern of design is such that certain ^ 
ar-ias of inquiry are approachable only 
through ji/ioasures specifically designed 
for the qu«/i>tions asked. Surveys of avail- 
able instrumentation, partial inclusion of ' 
knowledge from other preliminary attempts 
of rnulti-variable assessment, and custom- 
designed tests are alt necessary to permit 
adcqviato data collection for program feed- 
back. Piloting and modification allow re- 
finement, and revision provided the^ 
opportunity to use instruments across pro- 
jects within j^ARCIOE^s programs. 

The samples involved vary according to 

the dosi<',n of the inquiry along the dimensions-, 

of intervention versus non-intervention 

effects as well as across age and program , 

content. 
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P-EA • 
Page 3 

Expected' end product's 
of results: 



Evaluation procedures; 



Relationship to other 
center projects and ■ 
center focus: 



Fine program content analysis is the 
pritnary achieven^qnt potential desired ' » 
in addition to having obtrusive nneasurles 
•of behavior for dissemination purposes 
between programs. 

Each of these scales, insofar as possible, 
have been or are being checked *ior j 
reliability and validity. 

The original Bagic Concept Test for use 
with young children has been used for 
criterion testing of younger siblings, 
and for pre -testing of childr.en in the 
Mother Home Visitor Study. It has been 
amended for -use in the TTA Study, and is 
being extended downward for use with 
children in the Parent-Child Centers, 



The Maternal Teaching Style observation- 
rating scale has been used in the Mother 
and Head Start Home Visitor projects, and 
is serving as a basis for further study in 
the Parent- Child Centers* 

Th€i Observation Guide for tapping environ- 
mental organization in the Concept Develop 
ment project will also be slightly revised 
for usenn the Ecological Program, 



Flow chart, time 
schedule: 



Attached, 
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PEABODY DEMONSTRATION AND RESEARCH CENTER; 
FOR EARLY EDUCATION 



P-EB 
Title: 

Principal Staff: 

PurpoaeT-bbjective, 
or goalfi: 



^ Importance, need, or 
justification: 



Method^ strategy, or 
design: 



Disf^eminatiori- Demonstratiybn (USOE 
and OEO) 

Reba Wilcoxon, Informati/on Officer; 
Gaines Mann, Orientation Specialist 

Dissemination: To make known through 
printed materials, both general and 
specialized, and through photographic 
presentations, the purposes, methods, 
research results, and accomplishments 
of DAKCEE. 

Demonstration: To provide opportunities 
for showing an.d explaining to observers 
the programs in progress at DARCEE. 
These include classrooms, home visitor 
programs, institutes, or any Research 
project that visitors need to see in action. 

Both dissemination and demonstration are 
built into the or ganiisation to close the gap 
between research and practice, and to 
facilitate exchange of information among 
professionals. / 

To accomplish the purposes stated above, 
the Information Office either, produces or 
maintains the following: 

1. Newsletters ' o 

2. General' information bjcochures 

3. News' stories * 

4. Training folders to attract students 

5. Slide s^'equences for laymen, in-service, 
institutes; etc; 

6. Infornpation folders for parents of 
children in the pre schools 

7. Information folders for observers at 
the preschools 
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P-EB 
Page 2 

♦ 

Method, strategy, or 
design: (Con-Hnued) 



Characteristics of the 
users: 



fixpected end products 
of results: 

Evaluation prpcedures: 



Relationship to other 
center projects and 
center focus: 

Flow chart> time 
schedule; 



8. Duplication and mailoai o£ research 
studies 

9. Perinanent mailing list 

10. A permanent slide file, indexed ■ 

11. A guide for all obsorver^ 

12. Assistancti in providing consultants 
or spcalNcrs ior classes, and other" 
groups expressing interest. 

Users range from professionals to para- 
professionals to la ynnen- -anyone concerned' 
ahout educability of young children, 
particularly iho culturally deprived, 

Sanv.? as stated under ^'Method, Strategy, 
and Design. " 

Evaluation is measured by; 

1. Dciiriand'-for printed materials 

2.. U?e of slides 

3. Demand ior speakers and consultants 

4- Numbcn* of visitors. 

The oni^iT applicable relationship would be 
acqvaaintinj; other projects with results of 
rcs<^.arch and with activities in progress. 

Mlached. 
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•PEABODY DEMONSTRATION AND RESEARCH CENTER 
FOR EARLY EDUCATION 



P-EC 
Title: 

Principal Staff: 

Purpose, objective, 
or goals: 



Importance, need, or 
justificalion: 



Method, strategy, or 
design: 



Cur^ricuium and Materials' Development 
(USOE and OEO) ^. 

J. Camp, J. Miller, J. O. Miller 



To publish and disseminate to the public 

the relevant aspects of the pre school cur-_ 

rircTrtOTfrdeve'lopecl In Study A, Vertical 
Diffusion, which has been refined and 
validated in the two demonstration center 
programs d\iring the past two years of ' ' 
operation. 

There is a very urgent need in the field 
of preschool and primary-grade education 
for curriculum guides which relate specifi- 
cally to the educational needs of culturally 
deprived children. The initiation of many 
federally sponsored programs for this 
population of children, and the subsequent . 
hiring of many inexperienced professionals 
and para-professionals as teachers, creates 
a heavy demand for educational supervisors 
as well as progaram guides and teacher- 
training materials.- It is imperative that 
■methods, materi-atK, and^uTJ^iicAiltttrrd'e-sign 
which have been developed and successfully 
used witli both urban and rural, white and 
black deprived children be made available 
for public use. 

If 

Formal plans lor a series of publications . 
were initiated in f^ly, 1968. These publi- 
cations will cover the following areas of the 
preschool program: . 

) . "Developmental curriculum 

'2. Skill development 

3. Positive motivations and attitudes 

4. Instructional resource units 

. '5. Instructional materials a*nd devices 
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P-EC 
Page 2 

Method; strategy, cr 
design (Continued) 



Characteristics of the , 
users; 



6. Pre- service and in-service training 

7, Classroom management and behavioral 
control 

These areas were rank ordered according 
to their relevance to the field. Areas 2, 4, 
5, 6 were selected as the areas of concen- 
tration for the funding year 1968-69* 



At present, the principal staff members and 
supportive personnel are engaged in pre- 
paring the instructional units publication, 
planning the instructional materials and 
devices manual, and verifying copyright 
and patent regulations with the appropriate 
government agencies. 

Internal: 

1 . Teaching staff of the two demonstration 
Centers, urban and rural. 

2. Project directors and personnel in 
intervention field research- -Study B, 
Training Trainers of Aides-, ^nd Study^ 
C, Mother -Home Visitor. 



External: 



Teacher s of yduhg^childr en7~hbth"in 
service and i^ training, at the preschool 
and primary-grade levels. 
Students in degree programs specializing 
in early childhood education, special 
education, and elementary education. 
Educational supervisors who are re- 
sponsible for designing curriculum, 
selecting instructional materials, and 
training teachers for the education of 
young, children, particularly deprived 
children in Head Start and child develop- 
ment centers. 

Other research and development centers 
concerned with the education of deprived 
children and/or the comparisons of 
intervention treatment effects, using 
various curriculum approaches. 
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P-EC 
Page 3 



Expected end products 
of results: 



E val A t vtio n -pr o c e dur e s : 



As stated in the ^^Methods'' section, a series 
of manuals* The exact number of separate 
publications has not been determined.* 
Where appropriate, several program areas 
may be included in one volume. 

The use of the pablications in the educational 
field as indicated by quantity af manuals 
sold. 



Relationship to other 
center projects and 
center focus: 



Internal: The manuals can serve as: 

1. The basis for future curriculum develop- 
ment and refinement in our Early 
Training Centers 

2. The materials for the training of 
professionals and para-professionals 
in special short-iterm workshops for 
educational supervisors, teachers, 
aides, home visitors 

3. The materials for field research projects 
such as Study B, Training Trainers of 
Aides, and Study C, Mother -Home 
Visitor. 



External: "Various aspects of the publications 
could be relevant to the curriculum develop- 
ment and research in the Ariy-ona, Cornell, 
Ea;:sas and Syracuse components of the 
Lab(M-atory. 



Flow chart, tin»e 
schedule: 
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SYRACUSE CENTER FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
IN 'EARLY CmLDHOOD EDUCATION 

70706-S ■ 



ERIC 



Number 


Program, Project/ Activity Title 
. — , . 


Principal Investigator 


S 


-A 


Analysis oi Cognitive Behaviors 


J 






-AA 


Corxc^'^in Li*crir;ug in Free Play and Structured 
Settinijr* 


W. 


Meyer 




-AB 


Hiorarchia; I earning Program 


W. 


J, Meyer 




-AC 


Oricnim^jf TKrh/iviov and Dif-crimi nation Learning 


w. 


J, Meyer ' 




A TV 


Development' o: Uuanr.xt ve Ct>uccpt.:» 


John W. Wilson 




-AE 


Perceptual Development 


D. 


W» Smother gill 




-AF' 


Child Characteristics and Cognitive Behavior 


V. 


C. Hall 






Language Development- -Language Training^ 
Program 


V. 


C. Hall 




-AH 


Inter feren^.e -Lnects m Paired Associate; 
I*earning 


V 


C Hall 






Knov/iedi;v /^cquisition--Ana]ys•?^ o: Pru<:do 


V. 


C. Ha.ll 




. AJ 


Parental Influence on Co} -r Pt^jtexcuce of 
Four -Year -Olds 


[ „ 

; N". . 




s 


-B 


Socia" Emotional Devolopmei.t: 








-BA 


Fact(^^ Influencing Inivia. : .1 BeJi^-vior 


D. 


W. Smother gill 






Emotloaal Ai*ousal and Social Context 


J. 


C. Schwarz 




-BC 


Methods of Introduction to K»/-rsery School 


J. 


• 

C. Schwarz 




-BD 


Correlates of Peer A.ctcu hment Status 


J. 


C. SchNvar^: 




-BE 


Learning Social Roles 


w. 


J. i/^cyer 


S 


-C 


The Long^tudi^al Eval r-'*ogram 








-CA 


Assessing Preschool Behavior 


V 


j. Meyer 




-CB 


si 

Color /.:.!•.«• il)U.-^ Index ^^.^ 




F. Andrews 



SYRACrril CENTER FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
IN- EARLY CHILDHOOD EDt^CATION 



I \umbt . 



-CC 
-CP 

^CF 
-CF 

S-D 

S-E 



Program, Project/Activirv jHi/U 



Development of ^APPROACH 
Methods of Assessi?-; . »l i -EmoH-i-J 

Assessment of LK..V'Mri.ge Behav? >^ 
Measuring Mathen>."iucal Conc/»/.s 
Liverpool Labor . .-.cry Nur ;5c / ■ School 
Administratio:' 



7 incipal Investigato. 



; V, M, Caldwell 



J, C, Schwarii^ 



7. C. Cia^r 



jjohr VrUson 
jiM, Smother g.T 



J. Mey4iV 



L_. 
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SYRACUSE CENTER FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
IN EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION , • - 



S-A 



Title: 

Principal Staff: 



Purpose,, objvvctive, or 
goals: * ' 



""Importance,, need, or 
justification: 



Ts^ethod, strategy, or 
design: 



Analysis 'of Cognitive Behavior 

Wilson, W. Meyer, V. l-£all. 
M. Andrews, D. Smothergill 

To examine, from a number of theoretical"^ 
viewpoints and methodological strategies, 
the jsognitive capabilities of 'four -yea:- -old 
children, A second purpose is the develop- 
ment of curriculum programs suggested by ' 
the research findings. 

Although there are ^many approa'che« to 
fostering tho cognitive grov/th of ,f;:>ur-year- 
olds, it is unclear why these* programi. are 
successful (not successful). Speoifically, 
at tho present time there is 'an insi\fficient , 
undtir standing of cogrtitive processes that 
produce gen'2rali:c:able behaviors* This pro- 
gram is^ an effort to further under stahding 
of developing cognitive. processes* 

The overall program strategy involves three 
stages, l^o of which occur simultaneously. 
Initially, studies will be conducted which 

'will be relatively narrow in scope; that is, 
thoj- will involve one or two variables. 
Procedurally, these studies will use labora- 
tory methods as well as direct observations 
nf l;ehavior in relatively well defined cla^is- 

-room situations* Second, a.8 techniques be- 
come apparent from the research studies, 
they will be developed and used in small 
groups " 5) and thus, if feasible, larger 
groups^ (N ^ 10-18). Second stage studies 
are also currently underway wherc'^th^ ^ 
procedures are defined by the teachers; 
that is, the teachers are now engaged in de- 
fining objectives and developing materials 
and methods for attaining these objectives. 
The Quantitative Concepts project is also 
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Page 2 

Method, strategy, or 
design (Continued) 



Characteristics of the 
saniple: 



Expected end products 
of results: 



^Evaluatioii procedures: 



Relationship to other 
center projects and 
center focus: 



in stage two. The third stage involvf..^ v 
more geneialisjc^d large scale ficid- testing 
of the more prorais^ing techniques. . At the 
p V e sent rime , th,it Larljj^uage Development ; ' 
project is consij>tenl with the phase three 
deiinition. * . . 

The pvojects inv^iive children from the 
LaboratoS^y Nursery Schools These children 
are representative of the middle-middle ; 

' class and will attend kindergarten in the ^ / 
same school district. A* second large popu-j 

•lation asedin this progran^ arc representative 
of the '-inner -city, 

The following end products >5ypc anticipated: 

1. Technical research reports f 

2. Relatively precise- descriptions of the- ; 
cognitive competencies and deficiencies 
of foar -year-old children i 

3/ A field?- tested proga-um for fostering 
language development 

4. A field-tested program for toi^ohing 
the mathematical concepts of equi- 
valence, {greater thani and less than 
, 5, A field tested program ^or fostering 
perceptual-motor d^relojuroent 

6* A de-f.ccAptiozi ox what cognitive abilities 
are fostered by various nursery achool 
classroom materials. 

These are described in the description of 
the program: Longitudinal Evaluation* 

The Longitudinal Evaluation Program deriye^ 
much of its^cmpixasis from this progTarx\. ^ 
Thus. kx.v>v/icdge gained from tfie .research 
projects will be incorporated ivilo the 

p^'.-i.»ic .-^';Hlui\lioa v^chuiquos. These tech- 
nirjrcs :n l\>'vn will be used to evaluate the 
classroom programs^ The Sov:ial7E3potioJfial 
Program is also related to this program. 
Specifically, the projects in this program 
will develop ^irocedures for reducini^ the 
fear -producing qualities of certain A-.pects 
oi tliC I ♦taming situation. 
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Flow chart, 'time 
schedule; 

Linkages within , 
program: 



Attached, 



Each of the projects is concerned with a 
different class of cognitive behavior and 
with sonij^what differerit strategies |or 
fosterinf development. The relati${nshini, 
among the projects exi^J: becausfe each 
relies on~appro^riate orienting b(6havior, 
understanding bf'jconcepis transmitted 
through language, and specific cognitive ' 
characteristics of the children^ » 
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S^YIUCUSE CENTER FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
IN. EARLY CHILDHOOL l^r^CATION 



S-A^\ 



Title: 



Concept Learrnng in Freo Play and 
Structured Settip',?s ' 



Principal Staff; - 

Purpose, objective, Oi 
goals: 



J. Meyer, Juv Hayweiser. 

To determine how children malte use of 
selected materials' desij^ned to i'oster cogn'*.- 
tivc 'levelopment. ' A secot:d objec^:ive is to 
exarn-ine the attributes of teacher-directed 
lessors; tixat is, given teacIjer-jaeLlRed 
objectives and procedures, what aspects 
of the stij.auli are salient to th^t Ichiiclren, 



/in^pprtance, need, or 
justification: 



The results at this project should provide 
answers to f^;6 fundamental questions ixi 
the area of ea^^iy childhood education: 

1, What use do four -year -old children 
make of prejjv'hool materials, when their 
behavior is not directed. 

2, V/aat attributes of thi: stimulus sitwsi- 
Hon are relevarU" to cirJ dren in 
tca.cher -planned lessons. 



Method, strategy, or 
de;i\fyn: ^ 



eristics of tl >; 



sait^plfe; 



These. questions are not crjly relevant bo 
the '*structured-unsttuctiu'od prograi^i'^ 
controversy but arr, also related to the 
issue^of how b*=*i.l to <'i<?sign a classroont raici 

■ ■•■ - \ ■ / ■ ■ - 

This project reJlar^ entirely on o;)se.rvatiorai 
p! ocedur<,.i.. Sinct* there axe iov* jG^uidelines 
to d^t-oci .vb^e r v ^tx^pj;, ti:vi«pi^i'/'^. video- 
tap^- .> c.rc ijiv^jng made of the cMldi-Ci^ in the 
situatior.r;, from theae tapes behavioral 
checkUsU- be derived permitting more 
flexible bbf ci vaiional procedures. 

Tl>e Laliorau r j.''i4airr.e-/ School children 
arc •h<^, pri"i;>i4.'y subjoclji in this project, o 
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Page 2 

Expected end product's 
of results: 



iCvciluation procedures: 



Reiationship to other 
cenfer projects and 
center focus; 



Flow chart, time 
schedule: 



A detailed description of how cnildren behave 
in structured and unstructured learning 
situations. In addition there; will be video- 
tapes deriousnrating particularly salient 
features oi the situations.. 

In effect* tiiis project is an evaluation of 
typical classroom proce'ciuret?. 

This projject could pro^/ide clues about 
stimulus^' saliency for the Quantitaiive Con- 
cepts, the LangTxage Development, and the 
Hierarcnial Learning Programs. 



-^his project should be completed during 
Fiscal 1969. 



/ ^ 
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SYRACUSE CENV"J2R FOR Kx:SEAKCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
" IN EAI<i..Y CHILDHOOD LOUCATION 



S-AB 



Principal S^a/f: 

Purpose, objective, or 
goals: 



. Importance, need, or 
justification: 



Method, strategy, or 
design: . 



Characteristics of the 
sample: 

Expected end'products 
of results: 



Evaluation procedures: 



Hierarchial Lea^.-ii-^g Program 

W. J. Meyer, D. GoVihaber, D,, Goldstein 

i. V^evelop a hierarchiai^lc^ning-prbgram 
foctLtilr.t; on perceptual-motor bcihavior^ 
Specificcv.'iyj a::ie^ o<lcr.l bc^haviorjj w.ll be 
identified, foilovvf»d fc>y th« uevv.lopr.\ont 
of interver^tion procedures^ 

Although perceptctal-n^otor behaviors 

(performance on tho Bender -Ge stall) are 
-felt .to be crucial io reading, the ante- 

cedei)ts of these bohavioirs are noi under-- 
' stood. Ti^Js project is an attempt to 

identify thcs^; antecedents and creittc. 

techniques (or fostering their developmonl, 

InitiAli/, the strategy involves workii*v: in- 
tensively with jindi'.idual children • Be- 
havioral situations w;^il be created for them 
and their observed respo^.ses wzll ierve as 
a preliminary basis for idrnlifying required > 
capabilities". The nerA step involves the' 
cit^fimtion (arm ck.:>) of a possible hierarcliy 
and testing it. Continued modifications *vi31 
be n..v-Jo MnHl a o cable r?et oi re*:,poj-*^^^s 
achieved. After this is accomplished, 
intervention procedures for each hieraj'chial 
level will be defined. 

Preschool and kindergailen children of both 
middle -nr duie and lower • class status. 

A set of intervention procedures related to 
a hierarchial set of behaviors reoiMrod io • 
mature perceptual-motor b.?ivjvior. 

Field testir.i. of die liierarchy v^tlII be con- 
dr.cu^d foiUwcd by testing the remedial 
programs in the classroom situalio.n, : 
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lielationtchlp to other 
c^fiter projects /^ncl 
center focus: 



'\hiti ;->To,iect :nay have a relationsLxp to the 
Orienting T^t^iavior work in that il ' 
highly probable that, adequate atteiitional 
behavior is a;, antecedent of perceptual - 
motor behavior. 



Flow chart, time 
schedule: 



Tbruuvh X'-iscal 1970, 
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SYRACUSE'CENTER FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
IN EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 



S-AC 



Titl'r 



)rlenting Behavior and Discrimination 
. .earning 



Principal Staff: 

Purpose, objective,' or 
.^oals: 



Importance, need, or 
jastification.: 



Method, strategy, or 
design: .-^ 



Characteristics of the 
sample: 

Expected end products 
of' results: * 

Relationship to other 
center projects and 
center, focus: ' 



W, J, Meyer, D, Mas sari 

To examine the visual scanning strategies 
» used by preschool children in problem 
solving situaiioiiS, 

, <> 

There is ample jreason to believe that the 
attentional behaviors of children play a 
significant role in the learning process. 
This aspect of behavior is largely une«:- 
plored at least with respect to subject 
variations and stimulus variation. This 
project will focus on these variables • 

Initial work in tHs area will involve labora- 
tory procedures and the systematic exam- 
ination of single variables (s'ubject or 
stimul us). 

The Laboratory PreschoSl and Kindergarten 
children. 

Technical reports tr. be published in various 
professional journaik 

This project is particularly related to the 
Quantitative Concepts project because it 
involves visual scanning aj.d at least two 
stimulus attributes (member and form). 



Flow chais^t, time 
schedule: 



This project will continue through Fiscal 
1970. 
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SYRACUSE CENTER FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
' IN EARLY CHILDHOOD 'education 



S-AD 
Title: 



Development oi Quantitative Concepts 



Principal Staff: 

o 

Purpose, objective, or 
goals: 



Importance, need, or 
cjustification: 



John Wilson and Edward Uprich?»--d 

Thi& £audy is designed to determinf^. Lh-.c rvost 
efficix'nl learning sequence appropriate for 
pre&chooiers in learning three set conc^-ots 
necesTti-ary for the development of ivambv'ir: 
equivalence; greater than; and less tii&.Tn ^ 
The efficiency of a particular learnin>; se- ^ 
quence is to be evaluated in terms oi: 1^ 

a. Time it takes to lea? a the three c^vacepts 
to criterion \ 

b. The amount of transfer this learning 
facilitfitei;, ^ ' 

There is an^ ever increasing demand in the 
field oi education for the development of a 
structured-program in mathematics ap- 
propriate for preschoolers^ The present 
study is the first in a series of experimental 
studies planned by the principal investigators 
to determine what the scope and sequence of 
such a program might be. The current 
probiem, as previously sjbated, places em- . 
phasis on the learning sequence of three set 
concepts necessary for the development of 
number. What past research on these three 
concepts l^as been conducted has. been for 
the most p^rt normative studies. Ajnon^ >:he 
. findings of these studies have been the tvotion 
that three concepts raiils themselves in order 
of difficulty grea+'er than equivalence less 
than. These past normative studies; have^ 
al^o indicated very few children at tjhe 
kindergarten age have adequate contjrol of 
these concepts. 'From a mathemati^js point 
of view the order of the concepts byldefini- 
tion should be equivalence greater j:|ian less 
than. T(he mathematical principals involved 
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Importance, need, or 
justification fContinucU) 



Results: 



would also indicate littl<* difference in i-he 
level of difficulty between the greater than 
and less than concepts* Because there 
appears to be a conflict with respeqt^o ihe 
appropriate Sequence of these concepts bc:- 
Iween what the normative studies have 
.diown and what tjie definitions of mathe- 
maucs would impl\^. The principal investi- 
gators for this study^ believe that the ^ 
. que:i:fcion of the approp.riate sequorice must 
be tested experimentally* Consequently, 
in the des?5gn section beli>w you will see that 
all si>: possible^ sequences^are to be tested 
ci::peri:nentally , , ^ \ 



The results of this study sliouldJiave signi- 
ficance not only for the practicat^^onsiderati 
of building appropriate curricula for the pre- 
.schooic-f^ kindergarten years, bu>t alXo should 
have theoretical implications for thob like 
Piaget who are concerned with the deve^gg^r 
meat of number concept and the conservat^pn 
of number in particular with young childrerh 



Method, strategy, or 
design: ^ 



Subjects. A random sample of three- and 
four -year -j)ld children attending the Liver- 
pool Laboratory Nurser-y School, Liverpool, 
New York» afternoon session, will^bc 
selected and randomly assigned'to on^- ot 
eight groups, six experimental grouph :,-id 
two control jrows in the following mam\«r: 



Experimental anfJ ControJ Groups 


I - EGI. 


4 


II - ELG . 




Ill - GEL 


4 


IV - GLE 


4 


V - ijzn 


4 


VI - LGE 


4 


VII - Control (Ct) 


4 


VIII - Control (C^) 


4 


N. = 


32 
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Method, strategy, or I'l the above chart the capital. letter des-- 

design (Contina.<n i .nate the particular concept beir^ iav;?hf 

Z ' equivalence, G = greater than, and 
j , ^ less than, Tke seqaeTice of the letuirs 
rcpr.-sent the different treatment f^rbups. 
' For .-^^omple, group 1 EGL will recrivu in^ 
struct loH on equivalence then greater than 
then lass than. Control group s^c^^en v/ill be 
adnr.inisi.<^r^^d all tests administered Ihc 
expci imootal groups. Cojitrol group t^ight - 
wiii ue av^tninuitered onl\ the ;^osl;-tcst. 

Trea tment v"« 

1, iiistrucr.ion foar ^ays per week, ojio 
half- hour i>-r day, l-xst day each week a 
criterion test will be aciministered, 

2. All instruction will be itx the afternoon- 

. , 3. No ivACtd tirnc for each e^-perimenial group. 

When 75% of the subjects in each f^roup 
reach criterion on a given concept they 
will proceod to the instruction on the 
next concept. 

4. Our criteyio:i test will consist of Svo 
kinds of levels^ (1) concrete and 

iconic. These tests will be admin- , 
ij^tered O:^ each yr3day of each instruc- ■ 
tional po ioc!. Criterion lost the 
acquisition rA Ul thri;e concepts equi- 
valence, greater than, and less than. 

5. The instruclionai orogrann utilizes a 
collection of '^el boards developed by 
the principle i nvi^sti gator s prior to this 
project. The 3Ci boards represent 
numbers byo Un^ough seven. The cMldron 
will receivii instruction on sets/repre- 
senting 3, A, >, and 6. Activities such 
as bouncin:^ hi: 11, constructing \©4fs, 
etc. , will be udiized in conjunctioti with 
the sri" boards* 

o. Th-r/, will be I'vvo teachers (X and Y), no 
i^^a. ner will instruct the sanr^e experi- . 
. i.-eatal group on iiwo consecutive days. 

7. The teacher J? have knowledge of the 
expe^imenicd design uor the bvpothcsis 
of thi^' dy. 
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Method, strategy, or 
design (Gontinued) 



8, Instructional days for each of the groups 
will be rotated from week to week so 
that no group will receive instruction 
at the same time period for two consecu- 
tive weeks. 

The design of this study permits us to be 
subjected to analysis of variance on a fixed 
model one way to strength of association 
tests to po&t-con:parisons to a variety of 
descriptive staiistics. 



Characteristics of the 
users or sample: 

Expected end products 
of results: 



Evalucttion procedures; 

Relationship to other 
center projects and 
center focus: 



Given above • , 



We expect to determine which of the six- 
sequences is most effective in the develop- 
mei»t^ of these concepts and on- the basis of 
this finding plan the doVelopmcnt of the n^^Ml 
set of conc^epts. We also expect to do a 
partial replication of this sludy witH chil- 
dren of lower i;ocio- economic groups then 
that represented by the Liverpool Nursery 
School sample*, 

D*;Pv.rib^,*d above. 

0 

^ I, 

Vnif. -^tudy is illustrative of thi-. cc^ii.er's 
stviif to construct curricula for prcf>chooler s 
bv systematic d* velopment vf subc^niponents 
c he curricula. It is hoped over a period 

^\^r.^ s lr<jsc components fron\ a vavietj^ 
A '.urricu'^ areas can be combined to pro- 

idr gui^ianco; for the overall curriculuj-n 
fo. preschool children, it is ^iso hoped in ^ 

-uture that studies can designed to 
^ r^vestigate the intera'ctio,^ ui subject variables 
sur 'i as the impul yivi ty- reflectivity dimon - 

iv>ns beinir :^iadi^d throughout the NatiCiiai 
j.abor. ry v>\ih task variables such as bemg ^ 
.-vc.ugao^^d in the present study* As indi-v 
cated alcove, for example, the investigators 
r - the prp .ont sludy hope to do a partial 
replicfhUon of this study with lower socio- 
eco I imic subjects. 
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sV>rAguse cem'er for research anp development 
IN i:ai<.ly childhood education 



S-AE 
Title: • 

Principal Staff: 

Purpose, obje^jri^e, or 
goals: 



Importanco, need, or 
Jud3tification: 



Method, stra»c»*y. 
design: 



or 



Perceptual Development 

D. Smothergill, S. Grossman, W. Harris^ 
and F. Hughes* 

Chart perceptual development in selected 
areas {e.g*, spatial abilities, short-term 
memory, response to object orientation) and 
test the implications of some theories of 
per ceptuaL development. 

Basic re55eaTch on abilities supposed to be ' ^ 
ba.sic to intellectual functioning; there is 
currently a lack of guidelines to direct 
/ perceptual educational progfam^?. 

Several studies are in various stage? of 
co:'ri])letion. Designs of some are as follows: 
I. Contrast the learning of a difficub; two 
choice discrimination under two corx- 
f citlons: verbal satiation on distinctive- 

oames which have been associated v/lth . 
tliC discriminanda versus a similar 
coi-dition lacking satiation. Preschoolers 
a*-?, subjects. The satiation technique is 
us<. rl io test contrasting theories of 
^^<^*v-cci^fual learning. 
c /u"£>*^:Ument of preschooler's ability to - 
j.sfc :i n.ap: ^exploration of methods to 
^e<. cn ajai.* loading* Both* naturalistic 
and laboratory techniques are used. 
En^phasis upon andcriivtanciiig; ihc com- 
pc.n*^nts of<^?spatial abilHu-is as inferrc-d 
frunri various map reading tasks. Pre- 
Hvhoolers are subjects. 
3. v%oi txast learning strategies of preschoole 
unUor conditions of presence of both dis- 
crimiactnda versus sequential presentation 
forcing use of memorial abilities. 
Directed at the question of how what'is 
learned is affected by the learning ^ 
. situation* 
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MethOil, or 
design ((Jcnt nuOo^- • 



4. rejopr;{ental changes in memory. 
Tac.hiaios^rppic presentation of grids 
of lett*;r s/numbers to cllildren in 
mlddl ^ HMnidhood. S reports what he 
saw V' i^':Hiciialci7. ■ Synthesis of two 
the'wi'ic;^: of p'ircTOiiua suggests that 
Oil?' oi .memory should become. 



Chc.TT'acteristics of tjr. 
sample: 

Expected product 
of results: 



Evaluation procedures: 



Described above* 



Publication of research findings and iate- 

g ration with work of others. Suggestions ' • 

iVu* a theory of perceptual developfhent. 

Criticii^tn by colleagues of design of re- 
-search and interx>retation of results. 
Success oC individual studies, in answering 
the question^;, each is aimed at. 

When appropriate, suggestions from research 
findings will be made to teachers at the 
Liverpool Preschool. It is aniticiapted that^ 
in some instances findings will .mggest 
changc'3 in content presented to the .children, 
in other's, the techniques of content pre- 
sentcition may be changed. 



Flow chart, time 
schedule: 



><tached* 
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SYRACUSE CENTER FOR RESEARCIl'^M * DEVELOPMENT 
IN EAI^T.Y CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 



S-AF 
Title: 

Priacipal Staff: 



Purpose, objective, 02 
goals: 



Imporfcapco, noed^ ov 
justification: 



Methofjl, rtratepy, or 
design! 



,,ncl Characte/A^^ftic^' ji^kI Cognitive Behavior , 
\ , C Reali, Lydia Scggev, 

To determine the.arife^cedents of the con- 
ceptual tempi? ctyistiarr and eKamine.the 
effects of Scvvival manipuiAtiou,< on w^iHect- 
ive and imptOsive Ss. ' ' / . . 

While educators continually talk about the 
importance^of individual differences, > it 
i6 often, difficult Vtr list what dirnensions of 
difference are of importance and what 
effects specific teach:jr behaviors haVe.on^ , 
Ss diff6r^ing on these characteristic^. The 
-present project is trying lo determine'the 
impoi'tancc oi conceptual tempo and the 
efh cts of different situations on Ss differing 
on this chara'ctqristic. ^ 

1. . Two measures of conceptual tempo will ■ 
be used. The fitst/ (MFF), will be > 
used to identify the reflective ^yjul im- 
pulsive Ss. Th- yecoKu, (DRT), y/ill be / 
used to elicil^ ::'casures of expectan'cy of 
succesi: luA decision time under Various 
conditions of .success and failure. 

L-\Moctancy cJfs-i^xess will be mea;sured 
using a ten-inct iine with 5 derpar cations/ 
labeled one throM^ h five. Decision time 
will be measare^: t'i Lii^^ half-second* 

A completely baKa:':ed; repualec i 'sur*^ 
deb,ipn will be -ufii-i 'sed. Eight experi- 
1^, -r^itiontal groups wi'il be used' with reflective 
. Sii assigned to' gr'-.aps 1-4 and impulsive 
^'arfeigncd to g^ v up:? 5-8. f 
.* * . \ ' *^ 

^ . \;uri J :/«;v*v.-5'the ossignment<fof ex- * 
pcrimcii oondition.> lo the groups. In 
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(lesigi* (Continued': 



group^s 1 and 5, .Ss will arbitrarily/ 
meet with sacces8;on trials 1-6 and 
tailtivc oil trials 7-12. The procedure 
ib rover sea for ' groups ''2 and 6, with 
* tri?tls i - f> nio*:*tii*iJ with, failure and' trials 
?. L;i.\vith iiUccc^s^ '(jroup?? 3,. 4, 7 and 
8 will serve as control groups wHh 
groups 3 and ? rjae^jting with 12 trials o>' 
failure and groups 4 and 8 with 12 trials 
of success. 



Figure 1 



Reflective 


Trials, . 




7-12 




1 


- '/ 


F . 




■I 




S 




3 




F 




4 


o / S 
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I ' Impulsive 


Trials 


1-6 


7-12 




5 


/ ' 


F 




6 


, / i 


S 




7 , 








8 







Characteristics , of the 
sample: - 



1. 



1 



The second study will be a repeat of ithe 
study described in the lar.t final repcL-t 
with the following oWawges: \ 
The groups will bo balanced with 
regard to sex . • ^ 
b. All times .will be kept in the self- 

paced condition 
c/ The slow time wil) be lengthened to 
o seconds 

d. All Ss in the two j;chobls willjbe run 
regardless of their ciassification- - 
i,Q. , the fast and right as; well as 
the slow and wrong on the MFF. 

All third graders of thvee suburban 
schools will be t tested ana thgh those 
nv.dci subjects above the median in time 
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Results': 



Evaluation pro cedure s : 



^J* elatjonship to othoi 
V, viter projerrs and 
center fo(*»s.b: 

Flc^w chart, time 
schedule: 



We should iiav^r an evaluated .ourriculum 
and new knowledge about the language habits 
of the disadvantage rU^ 

The evaluation procedures we plan to use ^ 
now include the Krau.ss (1965) task, pavts 
of the I TP A, a paired associate task (Jensen 
and Rohwer, 19^5; Gahagan a'nd Gahngan,, 
1968) and an A-B, A-C interference paxred 
as>sociate desigli. , ' 

This fits into^'the curriculum^development 
and assessment pai:'ts of ikhe Center. 



By thv-. end of January, we wdil have finished 
our curriculura. in Febriiary and April, Vv^e 
will teach the children. In May, we will give 
the post tests and analyse the results 
during the surmri^wr. 
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Relationship to other 
cf^ntev projects and 
\'onteir focus (Continued) 



Flov/ chart, time 
schedule: 



be looked upon as being related to the work 
^b/ John Rhetts (under Henry Ricciuti) at 
Cornell. We have spent long hours together 
Yliscussing how our efforts rnight be co- 
ordinated, and I think his report will clarify 
};ow the studies complement each other. 
For instance, his usg of the Gibson figures 
and varying the rate'of presentation. 

1, The data gatliering part of the study has 
been completed and the cards have been 
punched. The programs are being, 
written and the analysis should be com-- 
pleted in January. The final project 
report will hopefully be completed in 
the next report. 

The data gathering will begin in January 
and completed hy Februairy 28- Analysis 
and write-up should be completed in ^ 
^ March and April. 
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SYRACUSE CENTER;F.OR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

' IN £;arlY' childhood education 



Title: 



Principal Staff- 

Piirpbse, objective, or 
goals: 



Importance, need, or 
•justification: 



Method, strategy, or 
design: 



Characteristics of the 
sample: 



Language Development* -LaDguage Training , 
Program (includes inter felrencc effects in 
paired associate learning and assessment 
of language behavior) ^JL. 

V. C, Hall, Michael Mery, Richard Sal v5. 

The purpose of thi-s/study is fouy-foJd. 

1. To test the effect*? of language c(ir« 
riculuii^ developed by the authors 

2, To develop and test different methods 
^ of assessing language developmert 

3, To look at how training effepts different 
subject populations (i. e, , lor^^ci; and 
middle socio-ecorionntic class) 

4. To leatii tnore about the disadvantaged 
child. 

Almost everyone seems to agree that dii^- 
advantaged children are behind in language 
deveiopmehi, but the nature bf this defect 
,^nd methods for remedying it are still 
' largely unknown. This projefcl is a first 
attempt at remedying this problem. 

A language curriculum .will be developed 
which will in tiie- experiment-ars* eyes remedy 
some of the hypothesized ehor^tcomings' 
in languag*e development with disadvantaged. 
This program' will be instituted^ in two city 
..choois usi>^g children judged by their teacher 
to bv; bf^'hind ixi isnguage dovelopxaent. The 
ptv/gram will last six weeks and ^ popt test 
only design will be utilized, The teachers 
wilJ be tho experimenters. 

Thd samplft wall consist of 36*maies from a 
bcbooi itl a lower-class area and 36 males 
Uoixx a school in a rvddclle-cla5:> area. 



S-AG 
Page 2 

Results': 



Evaluation p^-ocedures: 



^Relationship to oth^.i 
V, v^ter projer.rs and 
center toc^ib: 

Flow ciiart, time 
schedvilo: 



We should liaw an evaluated .oarricuXum 
and new knowledge ahout the language habits 
of the disadvantaged. * 

The evaluation proce dares we plan to usu . 
now include the Krauss (1965) task, pavts ' . 
of the ITPA, a paired associate task (Jensen 
and Rohwer, 1965; Gahagan a*nd Gahagan,. 
1968) and an A-B, A-C interference paxred 
associate desigli. 

This fits into^'the curriculum, development 
and assessment paints of the Center, 



By th^h end of January, we v^oil have finished 
our curriculum. In Febriiary and April, we 
will teach the' children. In May, we will give 
the post tests and analyse, the results 
during the surnmewr. 
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•S-^CUSE CENTER FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
... m EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION ; 




. -S-AH ■ 






Title:. 


Interference Effects in Paired Associate 
Learning ' . ' 




Principal Staiff: 


/ ' 

y. C. Hall, Michael Mery 


1 


Purpose, objective, or 

• 

/ 


As mentiarfed in the proposal, various Es 

have found a la^k of interference effects 

with young children (Lobmis and Hall, 1967; 

Hall, in press; and Koppenaal, Krall and 

Katz,, 1964). It has .be^n. suggested that 

the development of interference effects is " 

due to increased facility with language. 

This project, therefore, is designed to 

test this hypothesis. , 




Impprtance, need, or * ^ 
justification: 


We will learn nriore about th^ basic learning 
processes, as well as test a language ^ ^ 
evaluation technique. 


• 


Method, strategy, or 
design: , 


:Ss:going through the language training pro- 
gram Will be given an A-B^ A-C paradigm • , . ' 
to see if they have more'^interference than . * 

a nnroTiviatG controls • ♦ • 




Characteristics of the 
sample: 


Ss will be those in the lariguage training. * * 
citadv and their controls. 




Results: 

ft. < 


A new language evaluation technique and 
new knowledge about the development of 
interference. 




Evaluation procedures: 


Analysis of variance using errors in comparing 
the expe.rimental Ss with the controls, ^ . ; 




Relationship to other 
center projects: 


Relates to the evaluation projects. 




Flow chart, time 
. schedule: 


To be given at the end of the training project. 


♦ 
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SYRACUSE CENTER FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
IN EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 



S-Al 



Title: 



principal Staff: . ^ 

Purpose, objective, or 
goals: 



Importance, need, or 
justification: 



Method, strategy or. 
design:. 



Characteristics of the 
sample: 



Knowledge Acqiiisition- -Matching and F6rm 
Discrimination Abilities in Young, Children 

v.. C. Hall^ R. Salvi 

The purpose of this investigation is to 
determine and describe the antecedents 
necessary to facilitate the perfdrmance of 
young Ss in copying and matching tasks , 
used to assess perceptual abilities. 

/ 

Work by Huttenlocher and other researchers 
in the area of perceptual development has 
inferred that the inability of young children 
to perform well oa matching tasks is due to 
'perceptual defects or ladk of maturation* 
The present ^s on the basis of earlier work 
in this area (Caldwell and Hall) propose that 
the problem may well be in the poor com- 
munication between the E and S. \ At the very 
least the present Es feel that some attempts 
^at training should be made before attributing 
these problems to other basically non- 

remedial causes^ It M^ielJ:_^^ this study 

will help develop better assessment and 
training procedures as well as more know-* 
ledge about perceptual development through 
attempts at training. v. " . 

The initial strata gy-will involve developing 
several proce^ure^ through? task analysis 
which should facilitate performance on the^ 
matching' task^ used by Huttenlocher* If ; 
these fail, then several training procedures 
will be developed based on a task analysis* 
of the parts of the task which the young Ss 
fail. Training^!! then be conducted' and 
evaluated. 

Ss will include preschoolers from R&D , 
Center nursery school. 
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Expected end products 
of results: 



Evaluation procedurfes: 



Flow chart, time 
schedule: 



Publicatioii of resfe^rch findings anu inte- 
gration of. this work in the'arcas of assess- 
ment, curriculum development and per* 
ceptaal developrhent will be undertaken. 

Ixi general the evaluation procedures will 
replicate Uiose used by .other researchers, 
(i.e., Kuttehlocher) as well as those 
developed through the task analysis.^ 

The task analysis and pilot work will take 
place in February and March, the actual 
studies will be carried out in April and 
'May: The 'analysis and write up will take 
place in May and June. 
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SYRA.CUSE CENTJiJR FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
IN feARLY CHIL]^OOD EDUCATION 



S-AX 
Title: 



■ • J ' ^ 
Principal StafC; 

Purpose, ob]t.ctive, or 
goals: 



Importance, need, or 
Justification: 



Par<^ital Influence -on Color Preference of 
Four - Year - Olds 

M. F. An^ws, J. T. Anderson 

* To develop su valid color preference test 
wliich would allow for an indication of 
u Color preference 

No color preference 
H. 'More than one coUor 'preference 
c;nd specifically to determine the degree of 
parental (mother and/or father) influence on 
children's color preference.^ 

It is believed that consider ad cm- for the edu- 
cation of the very young is based primarily 
on abstract disciplines involvint^ socially, 
shared symbols aryi concepts, «iud that tfieir 
aesthetic education is being overshadowed. 
The proposed Study should .deter mine' the' 
InfLaejnLce of part?51^pnfQur -year -olds in an 



* area of subconscious prescxipti.on such 
coloV preference. It will-also tnst^the " 
crecSibility of previous color preference 



Method, strategy, or 
design: 



The procedure involves- a study of preceding 
'color preference tests and the designing of ' 
a color preference test which would 

1, Measure the preference of a color or 
colprs or indicate the lack of color 
preference-* - %^ ^ 

2. Measure value preference 

and to' select approxtmatety 85 families 
* (mpther, father, and child) in which neither 
of thtj males have a color deficiency; and 
make a comparative study. 



Characteristics of the 
users: 



Personnel from. other Rfsgional Labor atories 
interested in the* relationship in learning 
and color preference, and creativity and 
social influences. 
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Page -2 

• * * 

Expected end products 
of results; 

\ 



Evaluation procedures: 
' 0 V / . 



Relationship to other 
center projects and 
center focus: 



Flow chart, time 
schedule; • . 



Preparation of an ax-ticle for "Color Engineer- 
ing'* and other -journals which de.al with pre- 
primary children; a. report for the Inter- ' - * 
national Gymposium on "Cv<^-<'^f'ivitjr and the 
Pr,eprimary Child,^^ Sumjfjcr 1969- . . 

Comparative study with other^color preference- 
tests, and other four -year-old groups^ A 
comparative study of Uie colors, used in 
drawing £^nd jpreaymbolic) painting activities." 

Intel- Aal colifbnratioh with other preprimary . 
childrin^s color a^tiviMes and* preprimary . 
schoolVit^otivational eDvii-onments- The 
influen:Val idea-, fiho^ld'be beneficial to art 



activities curriculun': planning. 

' \ ■ 

Review o£ the literature pertaining to color 
p^r^ference, possible influences at the p^^.- 
primary leyel,^ February-Juno., 1967; , 

Designing o*£ Color. Preference Test, pre"- 
parVtion of color od wood blocks, plastic 
matrix, June-'August, I 96 ? • 



"Admluistration of color deficre noy^(iionij) - 
an.I Jolor Preference Tests to children, 
Sv^yV.^mber, 1967 to February, 1968/ 
* 

Administration of color deficianfiy (nuthers) 
a' a Color J?rvU.icace Tests 1.6 i-arents, 
Januiiry-May, 1968. ■ ^ ' 

Compilation,' designinjr, oharts, writmtj, 
Tune -November, 19<'»H. 

Preparation of Fiaal Report," poc-jmber, 
1968 to Febrx.ary, 1969. 
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SYRACUSE CEPtTER FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
. ,IN EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCA-TION 



S-B 

Titlfel^ * • '\ ^ . 

Principal SUH: 

iPurpose, objective, I ox. 
gQals: . _ 



Importanco^ need, or 
justificatioti: 



Method, strategy, or 
design: 



Social Emotional Developitient ' ' - / 

C. ScJwara/'W, J. Meyer; Ds^Smother gill • 

To stud the sociar-anxi emotional re&pcyises" ^ 
of children in the nursefy^ school, children in 
the cont^kt of f^hool situAtion,- and'to expfox?, 
—procedures w^ich may foster social- 
emotional .grpv/th» • * ^ 



AtJ i^hportani aspe&t of- -child growth and . . 
development involves the ability to cope with 
emotional states and to learn appropxi Ate 
social responses and social rule»»/T?he 
projects* in this program focus on the vari-^ 
ables influencing these dcvelpp'ment^l clianges 
and e;xatnine a procedure for fostering ^ 
' social- role learning* Much of this work 
examih^s^Jairgely unexplored domains ot 
clrlld development and should contribute to 
understanding of this component of behavior;^ 



CHaracteristLcs of the 
sample: 



the'getteral program strategy it. to assess the 
variables that stimulate embtxonat^as measured 
by physiological-monitoring systertrs, responses. 
The experimental situations are'pscudo- 
realistic and are designed to arouse emotioniX* 
responses. "^As ttiese variables ax-o identified^, 
an effort v/ill be made to discover variables- 
• which will modify emotional reactio|is. One 

^ project v;ill assess, using observational pro- . 
.ceddres, the relevance of "dr^sa- up 'corner s'^^ 

• in the learning of social roles. 

The children employed in this project come 
from both th6 lower- and middle -classes. 

The potentiai] users of the program outcomes 
would certainl-^li^clude early childhood edu- 
cators as well af those individuals concerned _ . 
with understanding the social-emotional 
development, of young children^;^^ ^ ^ .v 
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Page 2 

.Expected end products 
of results: 



Evaluation ^roctedur es^: 

Relationship to otiher 
center projects andr ^. 
center focus; • v . 



Flow chart, tiipe 
schedulp: ' , ^ 

Program findings:.^ . 



Many of the final products derived from 
this program 'will be in tiie form of technical 
reports in appropriate i prole ssioaa^ jourhiiis. 
One of the projects (Parent-Child Separatipn^ 
at Preschool) may indicate that curreut * , 
practices of focusing on separa.t^on may be 
inappropriate. ' ^ . 

These are described in the prbgraifa section" 
»»The Longitudinal Evaluati^on Rrogram.^' 

The 'projects may prpvide an awareness of 
how emotional reacti^fW to- school situations 
can be avoided, tl^is permitting greater 
opportunities £or cfogniUve growth. 

AUached. » - . . / 



Xhe projects being conducted by Dr. Schwar^ 
* are concerned witli varying aspects of 
variables influencing affective arousal. E^ch 
of the .three projects will provide^comple- 
mentary data for the other projects and <k 
\^nore complete understanding of emotional 
reactiohs among young children. The project 
directed by Drs. Meyer ax^d Smothergill luve 
no direct relationship to each other or to 
those of Dr, Schwarz* 
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SYRACUSE CEJ^TER-FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
IN EARLY .CHILDHOOD EDirCATlOK 



S-BA 
. .Title:" 

- Principal Staff: ♦ 

^purpose, objective, or 
goals: 



V 



' . -» Fvictor Influer>cirig Imitation Behavior 

. . . * • 

I). 'Smother gill, L. Cook 

'^1. To attempt to disassociave iwc ^epects . 
of imitaiipn learning usually coiisidered 
together: selection by ;he child of ' 
^ whpm hc observes as r'-model J and de- 

. terminants. of whether .the observed 
activities of others vill.be f)i^rforrne.cl. 
2> To^^ttempt stricter lorxtfiilatioa and 
tests of theories of imitation* • * 



Importaricei need, or 
justification: 



Method,- stratey;y, or 
design; 



Character istjLcs of the 
sample: t 



' Social learning theory has substituted^ - * 
imitation for the traditional conce^j^l of identi- 

■ fication. Accepliog^this sjib solution,' it is 

^ necessary specify* the Taylors, dt^.tcr mining 

• both whom, the child seieots to dbseryc..as 

a mode] a;Kl whether th?. child iuc.orp^oraLtos- 
the 6bserycd ♦activities o.f others into izis ' 

* own behavior j>atte9rn, " v ^ 

A variety of imitation learning situations. > , 
\vUi Bo us-ed. A cMid wiU be placed in ^ ,'; > 
aituatiori v/itli &nother'*persoh;(poten W.rai ' • ' 
mddel) in i>^ch a way that lie may or inay- " 
not pay lloca -attentjpn td the' behaviors of ■ 
the other. p<ir son. After the nK>-del has per- 
, formed, bulf the children will, be asked io, ,. 
dufjlica'.u, the, heh'aviora of the: model. The 
ot.iv-jr half of the sample wi.ll be asked H' 

■ pc'Viorm a t^ak identical to that pct-forirted 
^ by the potenaal. modeL Th^ ''«pC5'^'!ineous . 

imitation" of this group will* bo ob^sorved,. 

Black and white childr.en ranging froK-* } to 8 
years old. :Biack and white, malo and female' 
models r friends of Sa ^ as well aji stran t?-^ :," 
OS pbtchtial models. 
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Exg^ected end products 
6f results: 



A better understanding of the .mechanisnas 
inVolyed in amitation leari&ing.. 



Evaluation procedures: 



Criticism by colleagues on an inforncial 
level; submission ot manuscripts for publi- 
cation; success in generating new questions 
about imitation learning* . . . , . v. 



Flow Chart, time 
'schedule: 



Attached. 
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SYRACUSE CENTER FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
IN EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 



S-BB 
Title: 

Principal Staff: 

Purpose, objective, oi 
goals: 



Importance, need, or 
justification: 



Emotional Arousal and Social Context 

* 

J, C, Sohwarx, Wm; Friedenberg, 
F. Hit dry ^ . 

To in^'^t^ti^ate experimentally the influen^^ ^ 
of socicJl variables oh emotional ai^ousat in., 
chikiren. More specifically, this program 
of .rolat^:d studies is designed to test hypoth- 
eseji d<^ rived from attac&metifc theory. The 
fir;>^ hvpothesis tested. and supported was 
that cMWren would Stho^Cgr eater magnitudes 

, of emudpnal response (GSR) to startle s.timuli 
when sione than when.in the presence of an * 

-^^r^^^j^^i^iclb se'^ friend). ^ Having demon^' ; 



stxatea the sensitivity of this psychophysio- 
:iogica'; merisure to tKe influence of social 
cc >te:v.t, .we plan to use it in- further tests . 
oi influence of peer attachment on 
emc onalarousaL A coinparison will be ♦ 
made of the eihotiwal responsiveness to 
startle stimuli in "a novel environment^ol 
cliildren \vh^ have/close 'friends, and tfios^^/ \ 
who have' no close friends • » ' 

This research will help to specify some oi the 
emotional cphsequences of social isolation ; 
and of the failure to develop social attach- 
ments to peers. * dltimately, information 
about variables which influence emotional 
arousal has rqlevance for the learning process,-' 
since it has' been repeatedly demonstrated that 
there is a curvilinea/|: relationship bet^^eeii - 
emotional arousal and efficiency of- Isarniiig,. 
If it i^- demonstrated that the socially attached 
child is less disrupted by novel stimulation 
and also experiences a greater reduction of 
stress in the presence-6f hia peers than does" . 
the social isolate^ a clear case'canhe made • , 
for the inclusion of activities in the preschool 
curriculum which'fosteV the develophient of 
social relati^jnships in all children. 
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Method, strategy, or 
design; 



Characteristics of the 
us^rs: 

Expected end products 
of results; 



The subjects will be drawn froni the Center ' • 
Nursery. Peer preferences will be assessed 
by a pictorial sociometric .procedure * 
(currently under develppnaent) over a two. 
year period. The strength of peer -attachments 
will be rated by nursery schbol tec^chexs. The. 
sample will be subdivided into high and low 
peer -attachment groups. Within each groug 
children v^dU be randomly assigned to a 

1. Preferred-peer condition 

2. A lion-preferred-peer condition 

3. A stranger -peer condition.' 

All children will listen through ear phones 
to a tape recording of'rairdomly spaced 
sound effects while a continuous record of . , 
skin conductance is made. Social context 
will be varied by the presence of a preferred 
peer, a nfen-preferred peer, or a strange 
peer. The depeffdiSKt^v a ria ble ( ma — 
GSR to^ the sound effects) will be analyzed in 
a Z X 3 X 7 analysis of variance design with^ 
repeated measures on the last factor (Attach- 
ment Status X Social Context x^Trials)*; 

^^Investigators^from* other R&D Centers in ^ ^ 
early childhopd education. Researchers in 
child development* ' . ' » ' 

Preparation .of a rese'axch report for publi- 
cation in the developmental psychology . 
literature and circulatioa to-investigators 
at other RhD Center.^ who are worHing in , 
the area of social-emotional development* :^ 



Evaluation Procedures: 

Relationship to other 
center projects and 
center focus: 



See ^'Method'* above. ^ 

This study relates to other research projects 
on emotional development and social attach- 
ment being conducted by the author at this 
center and to the work on emotionaLresponses 
in younger subjects of Henry N. Ricciuti at 
the Cornell Center and^f Daniai Freedman 
M the Chicago Center. 



Flow chart, time 
schedule: 



Attached. 
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SYRACUSE CENTER FOR KESEARCFI AND DEVrXOPMENT 
■ IN EARLY CraLDHOOD EDUCATION 



S^BC 

« 

Title:* ' . 

Principal Staff: 
'. ■ * 

Purpose, objective, or 
g6als; 



justification: 



Method,, strategy, or 
design; 



Meth6ds\>f Introduction to Nur.sery School 

J. Schwarz, Wynn, W. Friedenberg,. 

Highley - ' N 

Many prescHools use some method oi* gradual 
introduction of ihe child to the novelty oi 
the classroom situation.. These procedureii. 
are based more on theory and practiL.cal ex- 
perience than any controlled investigfatiorr 
of their efficacy. In the hope of providing 
an empirical basis for procedures in this 
area, we are conducting an experimental 
investigation of different procedures* 

**• ^ - ' 

Many educators and parents feel that the 
child's introductton to preschooPcan color . " 
his attitude toward school far into the 
future, just how inlpor,tant the first few . 
days may be' is probably a debatable ques- . . 
tion. Nevertheress, if procedures can.be - 
found which will significantly reduce the- 
traurria S6me children seem to experienge, 
they are sure "to have'* some salc^oi-y effect 
not*only#Ron the child but" also^upon his . 
-parents, teachers,, and- classnjates as well. 

The 108 children enrolled for th^e Center ^ 
- Nursery School in the Fall;of 19^8 were 
divided into two groups- on the. basis of p^ior 
group c:[cperience and, . further^ into those 
' enrolled for morning yersus'afternoon 
clashes. Equal numbers of males, -females,' 
-experienced, J^and^nexperien^^ 
were Randomly assigned to classes of 18^ • 
each. Striving to maintain a compteTely— 
balance'd design, children were further " 
' assigned on a random basis to the four com- 
binations of two treatment factors, each of 
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Method/ strategy, or 
design (Continued) 



•Characteristics of the 
users: 



Expected end p^pducts 
of results: 



Evaluation procedures: 



two levels, creating a 2 x 2 x 2x2 
analysis of variance design with approxi- 
mately^ si5r"sub3xr^ One treaty 
ment factor was the occurrence or non- 
occurrence of a 20 minute pr evi sit of the 
mother and the child' to' the nursery- school 
in thej?veek prior to beginning' pres.chool. 
The other trea.tment factor was a 20 minute / 
stay by the mother with the child in the 
•classroom on thkfirst^^ay of school yer^us , 
the mother's bidding the child. bood -by at 
the door upon arrival for the first day of 
nursery school. Thu^ the resulting com- * ) 
binatioris»were as follows; Previsit--Mothei: 
Stay; Pr evisit- -Mother Go; No Previsit- 
Mother. Stay; No Previsit- -Mother Go, 

Ratings were made of the child's reaction 
to the departure of the mother, the mother's • 
separation s tyle, " and during the ^a- st 20 . 
minutes of the one Hour session, of ^l^e . 
adaptiveness of play behavior, motility, - , 
cvnd comfort in th^e situation. Xho sarme 
- ua^iables were. ratefJ in a follow-up one • . ■ 
week. rater * . , 

Cur r ic ulum planner-s.7apre:schaoJ_„pr o^r ?.m s; 
nursery school teachers; and child develop^ 
ment specialists. ' , 



Preparation of a r export for .publication in • ' - 
the child development literature. A non- ^ 
teclmicar report for a ^eschool education 
4 publication.' , >. ^ ■ " 

Although the full analysis of data is not com- 
pleted, analysis of the majoT dependent 
variables indicates that prior group experi- 
_cnce facilitates, separation from the mother-. " 

_'ho wever; much to'oui^ stir prise, tho methods 
of introduction to the preschool did aot sig^ 

^- nificantly affect any of the deperident variables, 
including ease of separation from the mother. 
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rtelationsiilp to other 
cetiltiir' projectb and 
center focus: 


Several oi: the measures emploved in this . • \ 
study ^>^nll^lJ^:i v^se^l in the st^nty .of c-^ijtelales 
of per- r atmchoient status. Tbore would 
seem lo be r>ome merit lu replicating this 
invcstigaticii at another eanicr with a pre-- 
gjchooi. yonulaliori which diWor.- in socio- ; 
economic status from this'pfepomrha^ ^ 
rniddle -class sample. 




Flow chart. 'cirr\K* 
schedule. 


xVttaohed. * 
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SYRACUSE CENTiin}. FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
IN EA.RLY. CHILDHOOD EDUCATION" 



S-BD 



Principal Staff: 

Purpose.^ objective, or 
goals; 



Importance, need, or 
justification: 



Method, strategy, or 
"design; 



Characteristics of the 
users; * 



Correlates of Peer Attachmei^.t Status 



J. C. Schwarz, W. Friedenberji 

o 

To investigate the social bchri\aoral cliava- 
cteristics of children in the auvsery sch»'»o1 
situation who fail to develop social afctacK- 
>nents to peers alfter several snontlis of 
alvcndaiice. • ' ' _ 

Th?- work of Hs^rlow on social devclcpTnent. 
irv pv'imates indicate^ that the developxTiont . 
. of a^^:ctional bonds to peers may be crucial 
to ihe Oo\'elopmeriX of a normarreperbsire ^ 
of social bctliaviors. An inv^iistigation oi the 
behavioral correlates of peer attachnaenl in, 
hoinans wi'O provide evidence of the gener- 
ality of Harlow's postulated pe.er affecb\o.uai 
system and of its dynr.mic cont^cquences in 
clnldren. "^The^t fin0irj::;8 wDl bftar'upon the-- ^ 
iniportance in pvcbcUpoi curricuia oi'pro- 
3 rams which foster the develcpiviexit cf 
i;ocial attachmcnU^ arAong cHldreri, ^ 

Ratings of the slrv.ngth of peer .attachmouts . . 
will be madefy the head teacher and asinatant 
'tochers for all o?/the children in each cla:-is *' 
V r the Center Nursery SchopL^ Rc%t<rigb of 
strength of t>eeT .jlitachments will be ccrrek\tud ' 
<^n :h the* following variables: Ease of fjepaiN-j^tion 
Tcom the mother on the first day .q^ school, 
^rltial and. subsequent ratings^^f comfbrt in 
school, niotor impulse control^ perceptual- 
fhotor coordination, social comv)(^tency ' , 
Sittings by^the parents, sociom^ttic status 
in nurpery class, and history of ptcr assoc- 
'uations prior to* nursery school. 

Child development specialisU • Curi icuiv^m 
planners in early childhood education. 
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l?Ixpooted end pro.ductSs 
A resalts: 



'^valuation procedures: 



Relationship to other 
center projects and 
center focus: 



Preparation of a research, report Yo.r ' 
•publication; in the child-development litera- 
ture, ' Circulation of the reporr td other . . 
investigators wigi an inter est xn cajly 
social-'embti6hal<cfevelopment ^nd to cur 
riculum planners at other Rkjb centers.. 

Whefevefl^ossibVe"the-reliah^^^ ~ 
rneasures emplqye.d In the correlatiotjal ^' 
analysis wi^l be assessed, 

Several of the behavioral measures involved 
in this project will be or have heeii employed 
in other projects' at the Center, For ex- 
ample', in the longitudinal. cvaluaWon pro- 
gram, in the -study of emotional arousal 
and social context which also investigates 
peer attachment status, and in *tluV intro* 
, ductipn to nursery 'schQo^project — ^ 



Flow chart,* time 
schedule: 



Attached, 
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SYRACU3E CExNTE^l FOR 
IN EARLY CH 



RESEAflCH AbW DEYCLDPMKNT 



S-BE 



Principal Staff: * 

Purpose, objective. 
goals: 

Imporiance, ne^^J, or 
justification; , 



^l:^tbod, strategy, br 
design: 



Characteristics of the 
sanripie: ^ 



Exi>ectod en4- products 
o£ results: • 



schedule: _ . 



* warnii'tg fJo^.vu Roles 

To'exami the children n-^uketof thd 
widely '•uress^-tipxorner/' ; 

A]n'<^i:/ e /eo' niirsery* school classrddn - 
lains a *>li'ess-ap corner'* for the purpojVe pf 
fosteriug social-role and/ or sex-role 
development. Despite tj^e wid« us^ bl Ihii: 
activity, it has not hoc n ascertained how 
■r luldren p^rrei^/c 'the actxvityi Indeed, ' the^e 
is^little ur no sySetematic eyidehce describing 
, rhildreti's behavior ^yhile in thp situation, 

This woject is relying entirely ox: obser- 
yatior^al proceduresj* Initially, video-tape 
r ecor-dings are bein^ made from which .a > 
beh?^\dbr;^l check rlist 'will be. dey eloped; If 

,tlierc:* is any indication, that^ in f^^ct, tii^ 
children are .r.cdung ^^appropri>ito»! i^se oj 
the crctivalv. we will-then/obserwi behavior ^ 

voiitfc.'Ult: o! the situation. 



Thj ^fei'vUdren-in this project ar\^ from the ^ 
Laboratory Nursery School. 'Fnese are-. 
•cmdcUe-^nviddlq cla^ss children^ 

, X-i description. of typical behavior s of 
c-nldVen ..n the "dress-up co-niit . . h\ al^ - 
■probabit'ly this material Will bp publjiahed ■ 
•in an apf>vopiiait^jpr<:l"essionai journal. 

1)1 > ffect, '^e project is a,"* evaluation oi the 
' acti -ity. No "separate evaluii:li on procedures 
seem app/i.*priate» ^ 

Tiars pvcrjett should be completed ^luritig 
Fistvil 1969. • * * ^ ^ 



SYRACUSE CENTER FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
IN EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION " " . 



S-C 



Title: 

Principiia Staff: 



Pui^pote, objeqtivei or 
go&U: ^ 



Im^orfance, need, or 
jastifiLcmtlon: 



Method, e&ategy, or 
deeign: 



Charmcterifttica of the 
tample: 



Th^ Lcngitadlnal Evaloation PrsOgram 

W» J. Meyer, M. Andrews, V. Halli 
J. YKL»pM» C. Schnr»r«, B. Caldwell - 

' To develop new ••••••n**^* procedures and- 

to evaloate the impact of tiie $«r ibos iiater ^ 
ventioxk prbcedureii. a 

The intervention prpcediare a tt^ 
varioua prgjetta are icnnewhfitt aM<itte, thus 
reqvdring aomewhat dil^erent aaeesametnt ' 
procedures., l^ire ia alao xfeaisoa to be« ' . 
lieve that curreiii teeludquea lor aasesaing 
ctfgnitiverdevelopnient are imd*qtiSkte iu nrif ny 
reapects. TMa program will attempt to 
improve methoda for Msensing hoth cognitive 
and social<^emotional development. 

A variety q£ methods are baing> employed by ' 
„the ihdfcvidual invea^ifttpi^a as th*y seem 
appropriate to the paicticolar problem. 
Theae strategiea and methods are descxlbed 
in the individual project reaumes, 

The evaluation procedures for the Langtiage 
l4oject are being developed with a sample 
of "inner city*» children. The APPROACH 
'procedxire h»s h*«n l»«l5«ly ttsed wi 
Laboratory Nursery School dbildreixt. At ^ . 
this time, the measure of Mathematical 
Concepts has beezi.uK«d with the lab popu- 
lation but during fiscal lH% it will be uaed 
with inner-city, youngstera. Tha PreecliOoi 
Achievement Test has been used With diverse 
.populations. I^ui, in the long run, ^* 
program should produce techtdqot a applicable 
to diverse populations. 



s-c 

» » » 

Expected cnd'prodacts 
of re suits! 



Evaluation procedures': 



Relatibnflthip to other 
center j^rojects and 
center focus: 



Flow chart, time 

schedule: 
• * 

Linkages: 



Procedures for as sea/jjng the cognitive ' ^ '. 7 
rmd :u>cial->ifft\otional development of 
chUcren^^ Theisc procedures ^11 be pre- 
tested and; where appropriate norms .will ^ 
be available. 

Appropriate paychoaietric procedures fc^v 
establishing reliability and validity wiU . 
be employed. . . / 

Clearly, each of the projects in thi^ program: 
rcj^ate^ directly to all other projects, -l^^ith 
the exception pf the APPRpACH project, 
each evaluation project derives directly 
from a specific project in the otixer two 
programs.' ^ ^ 



A- 



Attached. 



Three of the projects (Preichool Achieve- . 
ment Test, Language Asseasmcnti and the 
Measure of Mathematicjil Concepts ) 
concerned Vith related aspects of cognitive 
growth. The Color j\ttribute Index may 
possib^yr elate to the cognitive measures. 
But the theoretical relationships have not 
vet been defined. 
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KYRACTTSK r.F.NTER FOR R ESEARC ] 



)FJVF.TiOPMENT 



IN EARLY CraLDHOOD EDUCATION 



S-CA 



Principal Staff: 

Purpose, objective, or 
goals; 



Importance, need, or 
justification: 



Method, strategy, or 
deg^ign: 



Characteristics of the 
sample; 



Expected end pro4ucts 
of results; 



Evaluation jj?rocedures: 



Assessing Preschool Behavior 

vV-. 3. Meyer, Dale Goldhaber ^ 

To develop an- in;atrumc;nt which samples 
behaviors hypotlie^ized to be related tb 
reading readiness. 

Currently available assessment techniques 
prod\ice generaromnibui? scores which 
reveal little^ about the strengths and weak- > 
hesses witfun individuals- In order to 
intervene v ith children in ;t more meaning- 
ful manne^r, it is ntcessary to identify 
specific weaknesses Txnd then prescribe 
specific remedial measures^ 

Examination of the research literature to 
determine. the possible behavioratl capa- 
bilities related to reading. This procedure 
will h*:- fo Uov/ed b.y the development of itenis 
and the/n6tie1<i les^ting*. Validation studies ^ 
will be cons^u^^^*^ 'Rising a longitudinal 
strategy. 

Initial item de Atlopment will involve the 
Laboratory Nursery Schopl..- As we gain 
knowledge aboixt-I*.he ilems, it will bcfifeld * 
tested using kixidc:cgarten-age children^. ^ «. 

A field tested instrument that will indicate 
strength and weakiu^Di^fts of cinldren relative 
to reading readinesr4. 

Tu^^ <.»5iud1 psychonYotrjc procedures for 
detcrminl^ig a cliability :-incl validity will be . 
run. 
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P.clationshxp vo bth^jr 
center projecKs ana 
center focus: 



i' is a.\tTicipa:*?d that the Content of the 
.fce-..'?3 v;Ul include quantit?itive concepts, 
hin^ni' 3<5 usajrftj (prepositional clau»#e), 
<.A^^ orienting raftentional) behavior, Thus*,^ 
Icaov. ledge gained from other projects • 
N.nouid feod olivectly into the development 
< * itv.<uis. . * 



Flow chart, time 
schedule: 



';'M^ pr.oject \^ill continue through Fiscal 
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» SVPJVCUSE CENTER i'OR TJ.KSE ARCH AND D£;V ELOPMENTT 
IN SAill.Y CinLDHOOD EDUCATION 



S-CB 



Title: 

Principal Staff: 

Purpose, objective, or 
goals r 



Importance,' need, or, ^ 
^justififcation: 



Method, strategy, or 
design: 



Characteristics of the 
users: ' 



Expected end products 
of results: 



Color Attribute- Xpd^sx > ' 

F. Andrews- ... • 

Develop a Color Attribute (sophistication)^ 
Index |oT the purpose of measuring chil- 
dren's color attributes (use of color beyond 
the basic hues). ^ * 

f> 

Learning is related to color, i. e. wherever 
color is an attribute. . The Colnr Attribute 
Index, we presume, may give ut: aom«- 
measurement of one's value judgments, 
intelligence, and personality characieristlcs. 

Basically the three variables of color -hue. 
value, and chroma will be used to calculate 
the individual* s color notation* Each color 
used will then be measured against the 

* formula: ^'^ 

^- 

inj^y^^ or Red ;j^^^^ = ^ 
chroma 16 chroma 

64 X the color area - C. A. Index 

The formula will be appUedto one's colo^ 
use r,egaraiess of the number of color s, A 
comi)osite score based on 100% will give us 
one's Color Aaribute Index (C. A. I, )* 

Internal-Senior investigators from the ^ 
National Laboratory Research and Develop- 
ment Centers. . Exter:iial-othcr agencies 
t concerned with color character and 
personalities* 

A Color Attribute Index which may be used 
by consumers of color relevant to interior 
decoration, clothing, and other consumer 
products. 
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Evaluation procedures: 



Relationship to other 
center projects and 
center focus: 



A coxtiparativc stu^y of children^ s painting? 
as well as profe>;.siona).' artists such A'n 
Rembrandt, Stuart Davis, Georges Bi^ciue, 
and thexr.vpersonalities. 

A comparative study of personality traits 
and color attribute tt:^ intelligence and 
color^ attributes; form-lnterestc and color 
attributes* < ^ , . 



Flow chart, time 
schedule:. . 



Designing of Color Attribute Ix;dex, 

February, 1967 tb March,. 1968 / ' 

• • t» 

Testing of Color Attribute Index on four-- 
year -olds painting, April- Jund, 1968 * 

Testing of Color Attribute Index on 
professional artists' paintings— Rerabrandt, 
IBraque, Davis, June-Septerxxber, 1968 

WriMng lanaUReport, February-Septenxber, 
1969. ^' . ' ' 
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?YRACUSE CENTER FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
IN EAi'jLY CHII.DH.00r. EDUCATION 



Titter 



Ppincipal Staff; 



Purpose, objective, or 

"g^JStsn — \ — 



Importance, need, <. or 
justiEcation: 



Develop-i^^^nL of APPROACH 

B. M., Cal/ii%^U, A. S. 
M. Spfeno 



Homg, V; M. Pasad; 



to increc^ae the cffi^ciei\cy of the APPROACH 
coding sygiem byarripr03djiS Lle<:lmiqtte^ of 
codinjg airectly from Upc*-recorded ber 
havior samples rather then r>'peflcript^^» 

2. implement procedures for iuiproving 
and subsequently maintaifcng a high level 
of reliability among APPRC/\CH* observer <^ 
whd will collect Jtrecords in a variety of 
ecological settings^ including school^ 
honrie, and laboratory* 

3. To measure the correspondence beuvcen 
maternal verbal report and APPROACti 
observational data as a fun<ition of setting 
and situation in which the moaner -child 
interaction odours. 

4. To investigate the potentialities^ of 
APPROACH to yield sequential inter- 
personal analyses* * ^ 

5. * To analyae APPROACH fall and spring 

classroom reco:v-ds for all the <^hildrenln 
our program, " • * 

6. To compare APPROACH records of the , 
^ winter and spiunK control groups with 

their matched ce^iter children. * ^ 

A. pi^me requiremons, in thr^ appliciation of 
natoralist^n ohs^^rvatibnaa techniques is the 
maintenance of infcrobserver and interi:oder 
reliability over time. ' 

AiMi^ an essential qut^.stion to be asked of any 
method designed cu study human behavior, is . \ : 
how closely the data^groe with data collected 
by some ottier pirocedure £\nd what aire the 
parameters of such agreement. 
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.'^ 


Method, strategy, or 
design: 

* 


Per sons other than, those who have worked 
OA the development of the APPROACH ' \ 
system will be trained in the 9oding pro- \^ 
^ ' cedures>nd/in the making of APPROACH ' 
records ♦ - V 

Verhal report of child-care behaviors ob- * % • ; 
tained in a structured interview with mothers ; 
by means of 'the IPI^T (Implicit Parental ' 
Learning ^xeory) questionnaire will be 
compared with APPROAtH observational 
data of maternal beha^fiors .with 2-1/2 year ; 
old children in a variety of interactional 
situations. , - 




• Results and Evaluation 
procedures: ^ . 

ft 


This program should aid in the identifi- , 
^ cation and control of variables mitigating* . 
ai^amst the maintenance or mgn ini;tsr.cuuc^ . 
reliability; - ^ * v» ^ 


• 


* 


It should increase: 

K Knowledge of tho ways in which mothers ■ 
adjust their behavior in response to a ' 
chi] d ' s ongoing behavior 

Z. Attention to how such adjustments ' 
affect the correspondence between 
observational and verbal report data. 




Relationship to other 
center projects and 
center focus; 


Pefinement of tbis naturalistic observation 
coding instrumei>h makes APlPROACH fJ^ 
potentially more useful as an assessment , 
procedure in a wide varxjety of studies of , /r ^ 
social atnd cognitive interacHons, 

■t > ' 
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Syracuse centli^. for researcu'and^developmeivT 

IN early CBlXiDHOOn II DT-TCATlC^:: ' 



S-CD 



Title: 



Principal Staff: 

Purpose, objecjtive, or 
goal^: 



Importance, need, bi 
jugtification: 



\ 



Method, strategy, or 
design: 



Methods of .Assci^f;i5i{4 Soclni Emotional 

Development 

^ *"' " 

•J 

J. C. Schwara, F. Highley, W. 



One of' the- major handicaps in studying 
per sonality development an^ adjustment in *^ 
young children is the dirth of validated • „ 
assessment instruments. The purpose of 
thi^ project is to examine and gather evidence 
relevant to the validity of measurcts relating 
to co;-in(i; anc7 mastery. A brief ■^sxtuc^i.onal 
test for asaessing individual differencee in 
.'.izr^us^iioii io cope- vnih i.Tdmy 5.v■ers^v^^; 
stimuli wiii be «vp (or c'd. / " ■ 

When a teacher labels a child ewiOtionally 
immature, she may be responding to any 
number of behavioral parametei-a: short 
attention span, failure to interact socially 
with others,, tendency to have emotional 
outbur sts when thwarted, failure to per sist 
iji the face of difficulty. Underlying some, 
buL not cU, ot these behaviors may be a . 
common dimension; namely, a low disposition 
to cope with, approach, and master mildly 
aversive situations. It is assumed that this 
is a behavioral disposition which has some 
generality across situations and which can 
he learned under the appropriate program 
\ oi •■ -alning and reinforcement. Valid tests 
,f this .disposition would be a- valuable 



on to our limited repertoire of asfless- 



aooitv. 

me^ devices for young children. 

Dcve3c>>ment of a situational test of one 
a.;pecv «^oping behavior will involve the 
followir.q -^ps; > " . 

i. Preliix-Jimry selection of a set of 
photographs, some oi' wliich are 
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Page^ 2 

Method, strategy, or 
design (Continued) 



Characteristics of the 



users: 



Expected end products 
of results; 



Relationship to other 
cehter projects and 
center focus: 



Flow chart, time 
schedule: 



affectively neutral, sonae positive, 
and fccotne mildly aversive or frighten* 
ing to youpg cliildren* _ ; 

2^ Rating of the potential a^vcrsiyeness by 
adults who ?re famiUar with the be- 
havior of young children. - ^ 
As a further cjieck, rating the pictures' , 
for **scaryne8S*^ by 4 and 5 year olds. , 

4. Coping scores will be obtained by having 
children rate the pictures for ^'Uking'* on 

. a 3-point scait. The coping score will \ 
consist of the total ^liking'* rating of 
pictures rated as »*scary. 

5. Scores will be correlated with the Caine- 
Levixie Scales of social competency, 

and teacher ratinjgs of classroom 

^ behavior. 

6. the independence of this construct 
from other, personality traits will be 
^xaniined. ^ , 

7. The Sensitivity of the situational test 
of-coping to the influence of the social 
context of administration will be 
examined. 

Investigators engaged in program evaluation. 
Eesqarchers in social -emotional develop- 
ment in children. 

If the validational efforts prove successful, 
the end product will be a situational test . 
oi coping disposition with normative data 
for* pre school populations. Publication of a 
research report. ^ ^ 

The development of coping disposition 
u^casare^ will provide assessment of a 
vai^c.ble of theoretical importance with re- 
gard to its relationship to social-emotional 
parameters under iru-a^tigation in other 
projects at the center; io^^ example, the - 
studies of learning, sodlal roles and response 
to beginning nursery school. 

Attacheid. 
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SYRACUSE CENTER FOR KESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
. tN KARLY CIKI^HOOD EDUCATION'^ 



S-CE 

Ti]tle: * 

Principal Staff: 

Pui^pcse, objective, or 
goals: 

Emportanc^/ need, or 
justification; 



Method, 8tr,ategy, or 
design: 



Characteristics of the 
sample: 

Expected end products 
of the results^ 

^^Evaluation procedures: 



Relationship to other 
center projects and 
center focu9: 

Flow chart)' ttnne 
schedule: 



Assessment of I:>5^nguage Behavior , 

V. C. Halt, l^chael;Mery, Richard Salvi ' 

To develop, and validate language evaluation 
instruments. * 

ST 

The need for evaluation has jbeen. the focus 
of seVeral Steering Comnaittee Meetings as 
\^'ell 'as /being mentioned with increasing 
frequency in the literature* 

At the end of the language c;urriciilumj, 
sevetal instruments will be presented to 
the Ss involve d* ^ \ 

All S in tm> languagfe training curriculum* 



Several validated language evaluation 

instruments. . 

The performa^nco of the experimental group 
will be conrxpared with the coi>.troi groups 

Part of the evaluation program. ^ v. 



The instruments will be presented in April, 



\ 
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SYRACUSE CENTER FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
IN EARLY CHILPHC3tfDD EDUCATION . * 



S-CF ■ , 
.Tltie; 

Principal Staff: • 

Purpoifc,- objective, or 
goals: 



Importance, need, 
justifii:ation: 



or 



Measuring M»thematical Concept* 

J&hn W. Wilson, Edward Uprichard 

Phase I of this study i« arrived at ^ developing 
a^set of performance tasks, which, will in- ^ 
dicate a preschool child' s acqaisition of the 
following set concepts: set, .equivalence ^ 
sets; symetric and transitive propierties of 
the equivalence relation; the greater than ' 
andlef 8 than relations on sets; the order 
relation on sets; and the abiUty to construct 
an equivalence class. The Usks are to- 
require a minimum of verbal behavior by , 
cWild or tester. The tasks arc to be indi- 
vidually administered. The tasks are to be ; 
hierarchiaUy arranged. Each concept will 
be represented by a minimum of four tafka. ^ 

In preparation for our experimental study - 
destribed elsewhere in this report, the in- 
vestigators reviewed all .tests known ta 
them which were designedT to as^seea the 
concepts o^ intere st. . The inve sttgator s 
found them severely lacking in inany respects. 
Most had only one item sampling a given con- 
cept. Many tests were paper -pencil and 
group administered. No test was fouixd 
which had a Usk involving the minimum of 
three sets used in the Sny needed to test the 
transitive property. It became apparent , 
tbat argre*t miany programs now in use ij^ 
schools were found on the results of studies 
.which »>sed what the present InVeWgatbrs 
. considered inadequate evaluation ^r ocedur ef . 
Hence, quite independent ofethe investigators 
experimental studies, the development 6£ more 
adequate evaluation should prove of use to all 
investigators in this area. Moreover, levtral 
of ttie Usks or equivalence shbul4 servs well ' 
in'studi«».s on conservation of number. 
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S-CF 
Page 2 

Method,' 
design: 



■f 



strat.-gy, or 



Chaxacteristics of the 
users: 



Expected end products 
of results: 

Relationship to other 
center projects and 
center focus; 



Approximately 100 four and five -year "-old • 
childjren representing low to middle socio- 
econoniiiC .groups were administered the taski^ 
in our pilot studies. These pilot studies 
. indicated a quite clear order of difficulty of 
the* task not only across several concepts 
but within a given concept* For example, on 
the equivalence tasks we found an or4eir of 
difficulty that each pattern represents. This 
order even appeared related in an hierarchial 
manner I, i*e*> a child could not. succeed in 
tasks involving pattern C unless he had 
succeeded on pattern J^ ahd B» This ordering 
held across socio-economic and age groups. 
^The investigators are utilizing this ordering, 
in their instructional program described in 
another section of this report*. On the basis 
of this pilot work> tasks have been selected 
for each of the concepts being, taught in the ^ . 
experimental study, ^e investigators will 
further assess the value of the tasks as 
they are* used as described in the experi«» 
niental study. * ^ 

Tasks for Phase I are designed for use with 
nursery, kindergarten and early first grade 

a^e childr-sn. . ^ 

As indicated und^r ^^Purpose*^ above* 



As with the CTCperimental studies being ^ 
conducted by the present investigators, it 
is hoped the task will be studied in con«* 
nection with subject variables such as 
impulsivity-reflectivity dimensions being 
studied by other cente*r investigators* 



ERIC 
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SYRACUSE CENTER-POK'RESEARCft AND DEVELOPMENT 
iJSf EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 



S-D. 
Title: 

Principal St*ff: 

Porpose, objective, or 
go»l»: 



Importance, need, or 
justification: 



Method, itrategy, or 
design: 



Characteristics of the 
sample: 



Uverpool Laboratory Nursery School 

R. Wynn, N. Smbthergili, J. Banowiti 
C. Ragdnese, E. Wilkie^ K, Starke 

To provide a nursery school facility for the 
research and development activities of the 
Center staff. In addition, the aorsery 
school is hdUsed in a building pr <»^ded by 
a local school district (liverpoplv N. Y. 
School District) and,' therefore, services 
children who will continue in the same 
school district. This arrangement permits 
longitudinal studies and will allow us to 
explore the impact of pre school edncation 
on kindergarten educatlonai program*. 

Ik order to conduct tlie necessary basic re- 
search program and implement new ediica- 
tional programs, it was necessary to 
establish a preschool facility under our 
direct administrative control. It is now 
pos siole to define our own strategie s and 
procedures for pireschool programs and 
have sufficient supervision to ensure quality, 
teaching.. 

The preschool facility and the teaching staff 
support the majority of research and progr^r 
development occurring in our Center. A& 
noted in the other program rosuines, these 
studies range from laboratory methods to 
lar ge iroup (N=18) teaching methods. Thus, 
the teaching staff is able to help in the 
development and implementation of class- 
room programi as they evolve from the 
varied research programs. 

The nursery school is comprised of three 
classrooms which are used for morning and 
afternoon 8ei«ion«« Each class contains 
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P4ge 2 

Cbara^cterifttics of the 
•ample (Continued) 



'Expected end products 
of results: 



Relationship to other 
Renter projects and 
center focus: 

Flow chartt time ^ 
schedule: 

linkages of activities 
withii;^ the program; 



. 18 children, all of whom were between 
CA 4-2 and 4-9^;wheh school started. , . 
The children are drawn from each of the 
elementary School areas and are thus 
representative oi th* school district* The 
cMldren are slightly above average intel- 
lectually (MiQ = 107; S. D. X 16.2) and. 
represent a broad range in terms of socio- 
economic status. 

Two major products will come fronx this 
support facility: 

1; Iflew knowledge and pretested preschool 
programs ^ 

2. Knowledge. about the impatct of preschobl 
programs on the children and on the 
educational programs of the primary 
grades* ' * , 

The school facility supports almost all the 
other programs in the Center. ' . 



This facility will continue at leas| through 
Fiscal 1970. 

if . ' 

See ' 'Method** section above. 
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